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PJLAN. 
Tliis book will contain the history of t^ Amniam empirti botk 
of Nineveh tad 3abylon, the kingdom oi Onf Modat, aad tkt 
Idoi^dom of the Lydians, 

CHAP. L 

T?HB FIRST BMPIREOF TH« AS5.YRIAHB». 
SECTION L 

DURATION OF THAT SMr^lim. 

THE Ara^nian emphv wm undoubtedly one of tkc moft^ 
poworful in the world. A« to the length of it« diir» 
tion two particular opiniona have chie% prevailed. Some 
autiiorsy as Ctesiasy whoae opinfoo i$ followed by JwUkit gtvf 
ic a duration of thkteen hundred ^ean : others ledoee it to 
Ive hundred and twenty, of which number ta Herodotus.. 
The dinunution^ or rather the interruptioa jof power, which 
hi^pened in this vast empire, might possibly giva occasion to 
this difference of epinbui and may perhaps serve in somt 
measure to reconcile it. 

The history of those eaidy times is so obscure, the fnonu-^ 
saents which convey it down to us so contrary to each other* 
and the systems of tiie * modems upon that matter so difierent». 
that it is dMBctdt to lay down any opinion about it, as certain 
and incontcstible* But where certainty is not to be had, I 
anppose a reasonable person will be satisfied with probability i 
and, in my (pinion, a man can hardly be deceived if he makea 
the Assyrian empire equal in aatiquiiy with the city of Baby-^ 
Ion, its capital. Now we learn from the holy scripture, that 
this was buik by Nimrod, who certainly was a great conquer* 
or, and in all appearaflce the first and most aactent that e^at 
aspired after that denomination. 

* They that ar« cvribits to see more of this malter may read tha 
dtMertation of Abbot Banier, and Mr. Fneret, upoa the Aasyriaa 
eaipire, in the Memoirs oS the Academy of Bdles hettn» ; for the 
first, see Tom. IIL and for the other, Tom. y. : as a^ what Father 
Touraemise has wiittcQ upon this subject m 1^ cdkioii of Menoi^ 
•hius. 



t irrsTOKr of tkx asstktans. Booi IIH. 

* The Babylonians (as CallistheneSy a philosopher in Alex- 
ander's retinue^ wrote to Aristotle) reckoned themselves to be 
at least of 1903 years standing, when that prince entered 
triumphant into Babylon ; which makes their origin reaciL 
back to the year of the world 1771, that is to say, 115 years, 
. after the deluge. This computation comes within a few years, 
of the time we suppose Nimrod to have founded that cit^. 
Indted this testimoay of Callisthenes, as it does not agr^ 
with any other accounts of that matter, is not deemed au* 
thentic by the learned ; bat the conformity we find between 
it and the holy scripture should make us regard it. 

Upon these grounds I think we may allow'- Kimrod to have 
been the founder of the first Assyrian empire, which subsisted 
with more or less extent and glory upwards of f 1450 years,, 
from the time of Nimrod to that oi Sardanapalus, the last king,, 
that is to say, from the year of the world r800;to>the year 3257.. 

% NfMROD. He is the same with Belus^, who was after- 
wards worshipped as a. god under that appellation. 

He was the son of Chus, grandson of Qham, and ^at- 
grandson of Noah. He was, says the scripture, ** a mighty 
<* hunter before the Lord."|} In applying himselTto this la*, 
borious and dangerous exercise, be had two- things in view ; 
the first was, to gain-the people's affection, by delivering them 
from the fury and dread of wild beasts ; the next was, to train 
up numbers of young people by this exercise of hunting to 
endure labour and hardship, to form them to the use of arms, 
to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, that at 
a proper time after tbey. had been accustomed to his orders^ . 
and seasoned in arms, he might make use of them for other 
purposes more serious than hunting. 

• In ancient history we find: some footsteps remaining of this, 
artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded with 
Ninus, his son : for Diodorus T has these words :: " Ninus, thc: 
•* most ancient of the Assyrian kings mentioned in4iistcry, per-- 
** formed great actions. Being naturally of a warlike dispo- 
** sitioii, and ambitious of glory that results from valour, he- 
<* armed a considerable number of young men, that were brave 
« and vigorous, like himself; trained them up a long time in 
** laborious exercises and hardships, and by that means accus- 
<' tombd them to bear the ^tigues of war patiently, and to 
.•• face dangers with courage and intrepidity.'* 

• Porphr. apud Simpllc. in lib. li. de ccrfo. 

f Here I depart from the opinion of bishop Usher, my ordinary 
guide, with respect to the duration of the Assyrian empire, which 
he supposes, with Herodotus, to have lasted but 520 years ; but the-- 
lime when Nimrod lived and Sardanapalus died, I take from him.. 

#. A. M. 180a Aat h C..220i» § Belus or Baal signifies Lot^ 

I Gen. X. 9, f Lib* ii. ^. 90» 
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f What the same author adds, that Ninua entered into an 
alliance with the king of the Arabs, and joined forces widi 
kini, is a piece of ancient tradition^ which informs usy that the 
sons of Chusy and by consequence the brothers of Nimrod* ail 
settled themselves in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, from Ha- 
vila to the Ocean, and lived near enough their brother to lend 
him succours, or to receive them firom him* And what the 
s^me historian further says of Ninus, that he was the first king 
of the Assyrians, agrees exactly with what the scripture saya 
of Nimrod, ** that he began to be mighty upon the earth j" 
that is^ he procured himself settlements, built cities, subdued 
his' neighbours, united different people under one and the same 
authority, by the band of the same polity and the same Iawa» 
and formed them into one state ; which, for those early timea» 
was of a considerable extent, though bounded by the rivers, 
Euphrates and Tigris ; and which in succeeding ages made, 
new acquisitions by degrees, and at length extended its co<> 
quests very far. 

** X The capital city of his kingdom," says the scnpturs,. 
<< was Babylon." Most of the profane historians ascribe the 
founding of Babylon to $ Semiramis, the rest to Belus. It is 
visible, that both the one and the other are mistaken, if thcf 
speak of the first founding of that city ; for it owes its begin- 
ning neither to Semiramis, nor to Nimrod, but to. the/oolisli 
vanity of those persons mentioned in scripture, |J who desired 
to build a tower and a city, that should reader their memory 
immortal. 

IT Josephufl relates, upon the testimony of a Sibyl (which 
must have been very ancient, and whose fictions cannot be im- 
puted to the indiscreet zeal of any christians,) that the gods 
threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a violent hur- 
ricane. Had this been the case, Nimrod's temerity must have 
been still the greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which 
God himsfelf had overthrown with such marks of his displea- 
sure. But the scripture says no such thing ; and it is very 
probable, the building remained in the condition it was when 
God put an end to the work by the confusion of languages ; 
and that the tower consecrated to Belus, which is described by- 
Herodotus,*, was this very tower which the sons of men pre- 
tended to raise to the clouds. 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous design being de- 
feated by such an astonishing prodigy as none could be the au- 
thor of but God himself, every body abandoned the place, 
which had given him oflfeuce ; and that Nimrod was the first 

t Diod. 1. ii. p. 90. t ^en. x. 10. 

§ Semiramis earn condiderat, vel, nt plerique tradidere, Belus^ 
(nijii8 gia ostenditur. Q. Curt. lib. v. c. 1 . 

I Qea. xL 4. \ Hist. lud. i i. c. 4. . • lib. I e* 18K. 
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wko encomfiassed it afterwards with walh^ nettled tber.eta his 
friends ' and confederates, and snbdaed those that lived round 
abdot it, beginning his empire in that place, bui not cqnfimng 
it to so narrow a coihpass : Pmt frincipium regni ejus BafyioH^ 
The other cities which the scnpture speaks of in the same 
place, were in the land of Shinar, which was certainly ^he 
province of which Babylon becanoe the metropolis* * ' 

From this country he went into that which has tlie name qi 

Assyria, and there built Nineveh : -j* De terra Hie egresmi igjf 

Ajjur, et edijicavit Nifieven, This is the sense in which many^ 

learned men understand the Word Assur, looking upon it a& 

the name of a province, and not of the first man who posse^d 

it ; as if it were, egressus est in Assure in Assjriam*. And thia 

.., . , seems to be the most natural construction, for many reasons not 

/ . V pecessary to be recited in this place. The country of Assyria^ 

*^j.> -^yd one of the prophets, J is described by the particular charac- 

. i S'x^r of being the land of Nimrcd : Et pOAcetW terhim Atsuriifg 

gladiOf et terram Nimrod in l&nctis ejus : et liberahit ah Assur^ 

cum venerit in terram nostram. It derived its name from Assur, 

. the .son of Shcm, who without doubt had settled himself and 

fAmily there, and was probably driven out, or brought upder 

aubjection by the usurper Nimrod* 

This conqueror, having possessed himself of the proylnc0i 
of Assur $, did not ravage them, like a tyrant, but filled Uiem 
with cities, and made himself as much beloved by his hew. siib- 

iects as he was by his old ones : so that the historiarislj. Who 
lave not examined into the bottom of this affair, have thouglA 
that he made nse of the Assyrians to conquer the Babylonians. 
Among other cities, he built one more large and magnificent 
than the rest, which he called Nineveh, from the name of hi» 
•on Ninus, in order to immortalise his memory. The son \tk 
his turn, out of veneration for bis father, was willing that tfief 
who had served him. as their king should adore liim as their god, 
and induce other nations to render him the same woTship. For 
it appears plainly, that Nimrod is the famous Belus of the Ba- 
bylonians, the first king whom the people deified for his great 
actions, and who showed others the way to that sort of im^ 
mortality which may result from human accomplishments, 

I intend to speak of the mighty strength and greatness of 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, Under the kings to whom 
their building is ascribed by pro&ne authors, because the scrip. 
iure says little or hothing on that subject. This silence of 
^riptur^^ so little satisfactory to bar curiosity, may become an 
Instructive lesson for our piety, the holy penman has placed 
Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one view before us ; and 
teems to have put tliem so near together on purpose, that we. 

Q|n,x.U. |Mig..v,6. SG^,x,ll,12. J Diod,Lii. jfc.Sp^ 
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AaaM see an exam^ in the formcr» of wlud is adnured and 
coveted b^ men ; and ia the htfeer, of what is acceptable »id 
vcUrfleaoing to. Qod.^ Tbete two ]»enon8,i lo milifce one 
another, are the two first and chiefoit citizens oi two difertot 
Gitiea» b«dlt on diftnsat motivesy and with difierent principles ; 
the one flel£'4ove^ a^a demre of teaiporal adntntagesy cavried 
<even to the cooteraning of the Deity ; the other, the lore of 
Cod, evea to the contemiiang of one's self. 

Nixus. I hare afaready obamred that most of the proftnc 
asithors look npon htm as the fiiat founder of the Assyrian em^ 
pixe» and fbrthid: reason ascribe to him a great part of his &• 
ther Nimnsd's or Behis's actions; 

t IIa:ving a design to enlarge his conquestSt the first thing 
lie &d was to psepase troops and ofiicets capable of promot- 
ing his designs. And hairinig roceiTed powerinl succours front 
the Aoeablana his neighbours^ he took the iield, and in the 
space of seTentecn years conquered a vast extent of country* 
from figypt as far as India and Bactriana» winch he did not 
then venture to attack. 

At his retorn, bflfore he entered npon any new conquests, he 
•conceived the design of immortalising his name by the build- 
ing of atrky answerable to the greatness of his power ; he 
called it Nineveh, and buik it on the easterh banks of the 
Tigris.^ IV3es3>Iy> he did no more thsm* ftoish the wori( hiS: 
iatber had begnn^ His^ de^gn, says Diodoros, was to make 
Njoeireb the Wgest and noblest city in. the world, and not leave 
it in. the posKcr of' those that came after him, ever to buiJd^ or 
ha^ .tot build such another* Nor was. he deceived in his view^ 
for never did any city ixxne up to tdie greatness and magnifi* 
cencc of this : U waaone himdrd .and Hffty stadia, or eighteen 
miles tiniee charters in length, and ninety stadia, or eleven 
miles and one quarter in breadth ; and consequently was an. 
oblong aqnare. Itsoircumierence was four hundred and eighty 
stadia, or sixty miles. For- this reason we find it said in the. 
prophet Jjonafa^ || <^ That Nineveh waS' sat occeeding great 
" city^ of three days' journey ;•' which is ta be understood 
of the whole cineuit, cm:, compass of the ctty^:^ The walla of. 

* FeceruAt cr^dtates duas amores duo : ter^enamsdUcetamorsoi 
usque ad cpntemptum Dei ; cod^stem verp ainoy Dei us^e ad con* 
temptum sui. St. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib..xiy. c. 28. 

t IHod. 1. ii. p. 90—95. 

§. Diodorus says it was on the banks of the Euphrates,, and speaks, 
-of rt as if it was so, in many places.; but he is mistaken. 

I Jon. ii; S. ' ' 

f It is hard to believe that Diodorus docs not speak of the big-, 
nws of Nineveh with sonie exaggeration ; therefore some learned 
men have reduced the stadium to little more than one half, and reck^ 
«>n fifteen of them to the Rooaa ndlej instead of eight. 
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it were an hundred feet high, and of so considerable a thick* ! 
ness, that three chariots might go a-breast upon them with * 
ease. They were fortified and adorned with fifteen hundred ; 
towers two hundred feet high. 

After he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed bis 
expedition against the Bactrians. His army, according to the , 
relation of Ctesias, conisisted of 1, 700,000 foot, ^00,000 horse» 
and about i6,ooo chariots, armed with scythes. Diodorus | 
adds, that this ought not to appear incredible, since, not to \ 
mention the innumerable armies of Darhis and Xerxes, - the 
single city of Syracuse, in the time of Dionysiustfae tyrant,: 
furnished 120,000 foot, and 12,000 horse, besides 400 Ves- 
sels well equipped and provided. And a little before Hanni- 
bal's time, Italy, including the citizens and j^lies, was able 
to send into the field near a million of men. Ninus tnade : 
himself master of a great number of cities, and at last laid : 
siege to Bactria, the capital of the country. Here he would ' 
probably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it not been 
for the diligence and assistance ef Semiramis, wife to one of! 
his chief officers, a woman of an uncommon courage^ and] 
particularly exempted from the weakness of her sex. She' 
was bom at Ascalon, a city of Syria. I think it needless^ 
to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the' 
miraculous manner of her being nursed and brought up byt 
pigeons, since that historian himself looks upon it onTyas a\ 
fabulous story. It was Semiramis that directed Ninua howj 
to attack the citadel, and by her means he took it, aaid >f hen^ 
became master of the city, in which he found an imm^se 
treasure. The husband of this lady having killed himself, ta 
prevent the effects of the king's threats ar^ indignation, who 
had conceived a violent passion for hts wife, Kinus married 
Semiramis, 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he 
called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and left the queen 
the government of the kingdom. She, in honour of his 
memory, erected him a magnificent monument, iwhich re- 
mained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

* I find no appearance of truth in what some authors re- 
late concerning the manner of Semiramis's coming to the 
throne. According to them, having secured the chief men 
of the state, and attached them to her interest by,l^r bene- 
factions and promises, she solicited the king with great im- 
portunity to put the sovereign power into l^r hands for the 
space of five days. He yielded to lier intr'eaties, and all the 
provinces of the empire were cominanded to obey? Semiramis. 
These orders were executed but too exactly for the uofprtu- 

• Plut, in Mor. p. 753, 
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nate Ninu8» who was put to death, either immediately, or after , 
eoxne years imprisonment. 

Semi HAM IS. f This princess applied all her thoughts to 
hnmortalise her name, and to cover the meanness of her ex- - 
traction by the greatness of her deeds and enterprises. Sac . 
proposed to herself to surpass all her predeccssoni in ma^;nif- 
4ceDce, and to that end she. undertook the J bulldirg of the . 
mighty Babylon, in which work she employed two millions 
of men, which were collected out of all the provinces of her 
vast empire. Some of her successors endeavoured to adorn 
that city with new works and emlxdlisbmcnts. I shall here 
speak of them all together, in order to give the reader a more 
"dear and distinct id^a of that stupendous city. 

The principal works which rendered Babylon so famous, 
are, the walls of the city ; the jceys and the bridge ; the laV.e; 
^nks, and canals made for the draining of the river ; the pal- 
aces, banging gardens, and the temple of Belus ; works of 
such a surprising magnificence, as is scarce to be comprehend- 
ed. Dr. Prideaux having treated this matter with great ex- 
tent and kaming, I have only to copy, or rather abtidge him, 

I. TrtE WALLS. 

* Babylon stood on a large fiat or plain, in a vefy fat and 
tleep soil. The walls were every way prodigious. They were 
in thickness S^r feet, in height S50, and in compass 480 fur- 
longsi which make 60 of our miles. These walls were drawTi 
round the city in the form of an exact square, each side of 
which was 120 furlongsf, or IS miles, in length, and all built 
of large bricks cemented together with bitumen, a glutinous 
slime arising out of the earth in that country, which binds in 
building much stronger and firmer than lime, and soon grows 
much harder- than the bricks or- stones themselves which it cc- - 
ments together. 

These walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch, 
full of water, and lined with bricks on both sicies. The earth 
that' was dug out of iif made the bricks wher^iwith the walls 

f Diod. L il. p» 9^* 

\ We are not to wonder, If we find the founding of a city ascribed 
to different persona. It is common, even among the prqfaiie writers, 
to say. Such a prince built such a city, whether he was the person 
that first founded it, or that only embellished or enlarged it. 

* Her. 1. i. c. X78. 180. Diod. I. ii. p. 95, 96. Q. Curt. 1. v. c. 1. 
f I relate things as I find them in the ancient authors, which Dean 

T^rideaux has also done ; but T cannot help believing- that great abate- 
ment* are to be made in what they say as to the iuimenic extent 
of Babylon and Niacveh, 
Vol, II. B . 
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iw^rc built ; and thcreforf from the vast height and breadth of 
the walls may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 

In every side of this great square were 25 gates, that is, 
100 in all, which were all made of solid brass ; and hence it 
is, that when God promised to Cyrus the conquest of Baby- 
lon, he tells him, «' J That he would break in pieces before 
«* him the gates of brass.'* Between every two of these gates 
vrere three towers, and four more at the four corners of this 
great square, and three between each of these corners and the 
Dcxt gate on either side ; every one of these towers was ten feet 
higher than the walls. But this is to be understood only of 
those parts of the wall, where there was need of toveers. 

From the 25 gates in each side of this great square went 
25 street?, in straight lines to the gates, ivhich were direct- 
ly over-against them, in the opposite side ; so that tlic whole 
number of the streets were 50, each is miles long, whereof 
tiS went one way, and 25 the other, directly crossing each 
other at right angles. Besides these, there were also four 
balf streets, which had houses only on one side and the wall on 
the other ; the^e went round the four sides of the city next the 
walls, and were each 200 feet broad ; the rest were about 
150. By these streets thus crossing each other, the whole 
city was cut out into 676 squares, each of which was 4^ fur- 
longs, on every side, that is, 2 J miles in circumference. * Round 
these squares, on every side towards the streets, stood the hou- 
«es, which were not contiguous, but had void spaces between 
them, all built three or four stories high, and beautified with 
all manner of ornaments towards the streets. The space with- 
in, in the middle of each square, was likewise all void ground, 
employed for yards, gardens, and other such uses ; so that 
Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, near one half 
of the city being taken up in gardens and other cultivated lands, 
as we are told by Q^Curtius. 

11. THE KEYS AND BRIDGE. 

\ A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city, 
from the north to the south side ; on each side of the river wa» 
a key, and a high wall built of brick and bitumen, of the same 
thickness as the wall that went round the city. In these walls, 
over-against every street that led to the river, were gates of 
brass, and from thena descents by steps to the river, for the 
conveniency of the inhabitants, who used to pass over from 
one side to the other in boats, having no other way of crossing 
the river before the building of the bridge. These brazen 
gates were alvvays open in the day-time, and shut in the night. 

\ Isa. xlv. 2. * Quint. Curt. 1. v. c. 1. 

I Her. 1. i. c. 180. et 186. Diod. 1. ii. p. 1)6. 
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The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings 
either in beauty or magnificence ; it was a % furlong in length, 
and thirty feet in breadth, built with a wonderful art, to 8uj>'. 
ply the defect of a foundation in the bottom of the river, 
which was all sandy. The arches were made of huge stones, 
fastened together with chains of iron, and melted lead. Be^ 
fore they began to build the bridge, they turned the course of 
the river, and laid its channel dry, having another view in so 
doing, besides that of laying the foundations more commodi- 
ously, as I shall explain hereafter. And a« every thing was 
prepared beforehand, both the bridge and the keys, which * 
bjive already described, were built in that interval.- 

111. THE LAKfi, DITCHES, AND CANALS, MADS FOR. THE 
DRAINING OF TH£ RIVER.- 

These works, objects of admiration for the skilful in all ages,, 
■were still more useful than magnificent. * In the beginning 
of the summer, on the sun's melting the snow on the moun- 
tains of Armenia, there arises a vast increase of waters, which, 
running into the Euphrates in the mpnt^is of June, July, anil 
August, makes it oveiflow its banks, and occasions such an- 
•ther inundation as the Nile does in Egypt, f To prevent 
the damage which both the city and country received from 
these inundations, at a very conniderable distance above the 
town, two artificial canals were cut, which turned the course 
of these waters into the Tigris, before they re«!ched Babylon, 
J And to secure the country yet more from the danger of in- 
undation, and to keep the river within its channel, they raised 
prodigious artificial banks on both, sidts the river, built of 
brick cemented with bitumen, which began at the hcAl of the 
artificial canals, and extended below the city. 

To facilitate the making of these works, it was necessary to 
turn the coux:se of the river another way ; for which purpose, 
to the west of Dabylon, was dug aprodigious artificial lake^, 
40 miles square,. 160 in. compass, and 35 feet deep, accordinp; 
to Herodotus, and 75 according to Megasthenes. Into this 
lake was the whole river turned by an artificial canal cut from 
the west side of it, till the whole work was finished, when it was 
made to flow in i.ts former chaimel. But that the Euphrates in 

I DiodcR-us says this bridge was five furiongs in length, which 
can hardly be true, since the Euphrates was but one furlong broad. 
Strab. L xvi. p. 758. * Stralx 1. xvi. p. 470. Plin. L v. c. 26^ 

f Abyd. ap. Eus. Pratp. Evaug. lib. ix. 

\ Abyd. ib. Her. 1. i. c. 185. 

§ The author follows Herodotus, who makes it 420 furlongs,, 
•r 52 miles square ; but I choose to follow Dean Prideaux, who ix»* 
that prefers the account of Megasthenes. 
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the tittte of its increase mig^t not OTcrflow tbe city > throngh 
. the gates on its sides, this Uke^ with the canal from the nver» 
was still preserved. The water received into the lake at the 
tioie of these overflowings was kept there all the year* as ii> a 
common reservoir, for the benefit of 'the country:, to be let out 
by sluices at all convenient times for the watering of the lands 
below it. The lake therefore was equally useful in defending 
the country from inundations, and making it fertile. I relate 
the wonders of Babylon, as they are delivered down to us by 
the ancients ^ but there are some of them which are scarce to 
be comprehended or believed, of which number is the lake I 
have described, I mean with respect to its vast extent. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josephus 
and Eusebrus, make Nebuchadnezzar the author of most oT 
these works ; but Herodotus ascribes the bridge, the two keys 
of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of 
that monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might only finish what her 
father left imperfect at his death, on which account that histo-^ 
riaa might give her the honour of the whole undertaking. 

IV. THE PALACEi ANJ3 THE HANGINa CAELOSNS. 

• At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, which 
. had a communication with each other by a vault, builtundcr 

the channel of the river, at the time of its being dry. The 
old palace, which stood on the east side of the river, was SO 
furlongs or s| miles in compass ; near which stood the temple 
of Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new palace- 
which stood on the west side of the f ivser, opposite to the other ». 
was 60 furlongs or l\ miles ia compass. It was surrounded 
with three walls, one within another, with considerable spacrs 
between them. These walls, as also those of the other palace, 
were embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, repre- 
fcnting all kinds of animals, to the life. Amongst the rest ^va*. 
a curious hunting-piece, in which Scmiramis on horseback waa- 
throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninas 
piercing a lion. 

f In this last or new palace were the Hanging Gardens, so 
celebrated among the Greeks. They contained a square of^ 
four plethra, that is, 400 feet on every side, and were car- 
ried up aloft into the air,, in the manner of several large ter- 
races, one above another, till the height equalled that of the 
walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace, bjr 
stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast 
arches, raised upon other arches, one above another, and 
strengthened by a wall surrounding it on every side, of twen* 

* Diod. 1. ii. p. 96, 9f . 

t Died. p. 98, 99. Strab. L zvL p. 738. Quiat. Curt I v. c. U 
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ty-two feet thickness. On the top of tlie arches were firct 
laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long, and four broad : Over 
these was a layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity of bit- 
umen, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented 
together with plaster. The whole was covered with thick 
^eets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden . And 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture of the mould 
from ninning away through the arches^ The mould, or earth, 
laid hereon, was so deep that the greatest trees might take root 
its it f and with such theterrgfies were covered, as well ajB with 
ail other plants and flowers, that were proper for a garden of 
pleasure.. In the upper terrace there was an engine, or kind 
of pump, by which water was. drawn up out of the river, and 
from thence the whole garden was watered.. In the spaces 
between the several arches^ upon which this whole structure 
rested, were large and magnificent apartments, that were very 
light, and had the advantage of a beautiful prospect. 

* Amy tis, . the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred 
in Media (for she was daughter to Astyages, the king of 
that country), had been much taken with the mountains and 
"woody parts of that country ; and as she desired to have 
something like it in Babylon, Nebuchodonosor, to gratify her, , 
caused this prodigious edifice to be erected. Diodorus gives 
much the same account of the. matter, but without naming, 
the persona*. 

T. THE TEMPLE OF BELUS.. 

f Another of the great works of. Babylon ttas the tempk 
of Belus, which stood, as I have mentioned already, near the 
old palace. It was roost remarkable for a prodigious tower,. 
that stoodin the middle of. it. At the foundation, according 
to Herodotus, it was a square of a furlong on each side, that 
fj), half a mile in the whole compass, and, according to Strabo, 
it was also a furlong in height. It consisted of eight towers, 
built one above the other ; and, because it decreased gradually 
to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid. It is not only 
asserted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the great- 
est of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have 
good reason to believe^ as { Bochartus asserts, that this is the 
▼ery same tower, which was built there at the confusion of 
languages ; and the rather* because it is attested by several pro- 
fane authors that this tower was built of bricks add. bitumen, 
aft the scriptures tell us the tower of Babel was. . The ascei»t 
to the top was by- stairs on the outside round it ;-that is, per- 
haps, there was an easy sloping ascent in the side of the out^c 

♦ Beros. ap. Jos* con. App. 1. i. c. 6. f Herod. I. i. c. 181. Diod.. 
Lii p. 98. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 783» | PhaL part. 1. 1. i. c, 3. 
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wall, which turning by alow degrees in a spiral line eight'times 
round the tower from the bottom to the top, had 'the same ap» 
pearance as if there had been eight towers placed upon one an- 
other. In these different stories were many large rooms, with 
afched roofs supported by pillars. Over the whole, on the 
top of the tower, v^as an observatory, by the benefit of which 
the Babylonians became more expert m astronomy than all 
other nations, and made in a short time the great progress in 
k ascribed to them in history. 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed was the 
worship of the god Belus, or Baal, as also that of several other 
deities ; for which reason there was a multitude of chapels in 
the different parts of the tower. The riches of this temple in 
Btatues, tables, censers, cups, and other sacred' vessels, all of 
massy gold, were immense. Among other images there was 
one of 40 feet high, which weighed looo Babylonish talents. 
The Babylonish talent, according to Pollnx in his Onomaati* 
con, contained 7000 Attic drachmas, and consequently was 
a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which contains but 
6000 drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of the 
riches contained in this temple, the sum total anoiounts to 
6500 Babylonish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of 6300 is 1050 ; consequently 6900 Bab- 
ylonish talents of gold are equivalent to 7350 Attic talents of 
gold. 

Now, 7S50 Attic talent? of silver are worth upwards of 
2,100,0001. sterling. The proportion bttween gold and silver 
among the ancients we reckon as ten to one ; therefore 7350 
Attic talents of gold amount to above 2l,00aj000l. sterling. 

* This temple stood till the time of Xerxes ; but he, on his 
return from his Grecian expedition, demolished it entirely, af- 
ter having first plundered it of all its immense riches. Alex- 
ander, on his return to Babylon from his Indian expedition, 
purposed to have rebuilt it ; and, in ord«r thereto^ set lOjOOa 
men to work, to rid the place of its rubbish j but, after they 
had laboured herein two months, Alexander died, and that 
put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief works whic!i rendered Babylon «o ft- 
mous ; some of them are ascribed by profane authors to S*roi- 
ram is, to whose history it is now time to return. 

f When she had finished all these great undertakings, fte 
thought fit to make a progress through the several parts of her 
empire ; and wherever she came left monuments of her mag- 
nificence, by many noble stru<5lures which she eredted, either 

• Herod. V i. c J 83. StraK k XV. p. 738, Arrian. I. vii. p* 480^ 
t Diod. I ii. p. too— 108, . 
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for the contenicnq^ or ornament of her cities ; she applied 
herself particuJarly to have water brought by aqueducts to 
such places as wanted it, and to make the highways easy, by 
catting tiirough mountains and filling up valleys. In the 
time of Diodorus, there were still monuments to be seen ia. 
many places, with her name infcribed upon them* 

* The aothority this queen had over her people feems Teiy 
extraordinary^ since we find her presence alone capable of 
appeasing a sedition. One day, as she was dressing hcrselff 
word was brought of a tumult in the city r whereupon she 
went out immediately, with her head half dressed, and did 
not return until the disturbance was entirely appeased. A 
- statue was erected in remembrance of this action, represent- 
ing^ her in that very attitude and the undress, which had not 
bindered her from" flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of h«r dominions left herby 
her husband, she enlarged them by the conquest of a great part 
of Ethiopia*. Whilst she was in that country she bad the cu- 
riosity to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, to encjuire of 
the oracle how long she had to live According to Diodorua» 
theanswershe received was, that she should not die till her 
son Ninyas conspired against her, and that after her death one 
part of Asia wpuld pay her divine honours*. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India* On this 
occasion she raised an innumerable army out of all the prov- 
inces of her empire, and appointed Bactra for the rendezvous* 
As the stfcngth of the Indians consisted chiefly in their great 
number of elephants, this artftil queen had a multitude of 
camels accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiv- 
ing the enemy. It is said that Perseus long, after used the same 
stratagem against the Romans ; but neither of them succeeded, 
in this stratagem. The Indian king having notice of her ap- 
proach, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and with 
what right, having never received any injury from him, she 
V came out of wantonness to attack his dominions ; adding, that 
her boldness should soon meet with the pnnishment it deserv- 
ed*. Tell your roaster, replied the queen, that in a little time 
I myself will let him know who I am. She advanced immc- 
• diately towards the llirer^f from which the conntry takes its 
name ; and having prepared a sufficient number of boats^ she 
attempted to pass it with her army. Their passage was a long 
time disputed ; but, after a bloody battle, she put her enemies 
to flight. Above 1000 of their boats were sunk, and above 
100^000 of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged by this 
success, she advanced directly into the country, leaving eo,Ooa 
men behind to guard the bridge of boats, which she had built 

• Vat Max. Ub« ix.c. % f ^^ 
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ever the river, Thi& was just what the king desired, who 
fled on purpose to bring her to an engagement in the heart of 
his country. As soon as he thought her far enough advanced, 
he faced about, and a second engagement ensued ,^'miDre bloo- 
dy than the first* The counterfeit elephants could not long 
sustain the shockof the true ones :: these routed her army, and 
though Semiramis made every effort to rally and' encourage 
her troops, it was in vain. Xhe king,, perceiving her engaged 
in the tight, advanced towards her and wounded her in two 
places, but not mortally. The swiftness of her horse soon 
earned her beyond the reach of her enemies. As her. men 
crowded to^he bridge, te repass the river, great, nmnbcrs of 
them perished through the disorder and confusion - unavoida- 
ble on such occasions. When those that could save- them- 
selves were safely over, she destroyed the bridge, and by that 
means stopt the enemy ; and the king, likewise, in obedience 
to an oracle, had given orders to his troops not to pass the rir- 
CT, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. . The queen^ having 
made an exchange of prisoners at Bactra, returned to her own 
dominions with scarce one-third of her army, which, according 
to Ctesias, consisted of 300,000 foot, and 50,000 horse, be- 
sides the camels and chariots armed for war, of which she tisA. 
a very considerable number. She, and Alexander after her, 
were the. only persons who ever ventured to carry the. war be-- 
yond the river Jndus*. 

I must own, I ara somewhat puzzled with a difirculty which > 
may be raised against the extraordinary things related -of Ni- 
nus and Semiramis, as they do notagree with timesso-near tlie 
deluge : Such vast armies, I mean, such a numerous cavalry, 
so many chariots armed with scythes, and. such immense 
treasuresof gold and silver.; all which seem to be of a later 
date. The same thing may likewise be said of the magnifi- 
cence of the bu ridings ascribed to them^ It- is pr-obable the 
Greek historians,.who came so many ages afterwards, deceived 
by the likeness of names, through their ignorance in chronology » 
and the resemblance of one event with another, may have as- 
cribed such things to more ancient princes, as belonged to those 
of a later date j orimay have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterprises to one, which ought t(3^e divided amongst. a 
series of them succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discovered that her 
son was plotting against her, and one of her principal officers 
had offered him his assistance*.. She then called to mind the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon ; and believing that her end ap- 
proached, without inflicting any punishment on the officer, who 
was taken into custody, .she voluntarily abdicated the throne, 
put the government into the hands of her son, and withdrew 
from the sight of. men, .hoping, speedily, to have divine honours 
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paid to her according to the promtse of the orade ; tnd hidefd 
we are told she was worshipped by the ABsyrians under the 
form of a dove. She lived 62 years* of which the reigned 42. 

There are in the * Memofrs of the Academy of Belles Let- 
tres two learned dissertations upon the Assyrian e«ipiie> aad 
particularly on the reign and actions of Semiramis. 

What Justin f says of Semiraaus, nanel^^ that after her hm» 
band's decease, not daring either to commit the government to 
her son, who was then too young, or openly to take it upon 
herself, she goYcmed under the name and habit of Ninyas ; and 
that, after having reigned in that manner above fi>rty years^ 
falling passionately in love with her own son, she endleavourf d 
to bring htm to a. criminal compliance, and was -slain by him t 
All this, I say, la so void of all appearance of truth, that to go 
about to con^teit would be losing time« It must however 
be owned, that almost all the authors who have spoken of Se* 
zniramis, give as but a disadvantageous idea of her chastity. 
I do not know but the glorioua reign of this queen might 

. partly induce X Plato to maintaini» in lus Commonwealth, that 
women as well as men ought to be admitted into the manage- 
ment of public afiairsy the condvctifig of armies,, and the gov- 
ernment of states ; and by necessary consequence ought to be 

. trained up in the same exercises as men, as well for the forming 
of the body as the mind. $ Nor does he so much as except 
those exercises, wherein it was customary to fight stark naked» 
alleging that the virtue of the sex would be a sufficient cov- 
ering for them. 

It is just matter of surprise to find so jndidouta philosopher^ 
in other re8pects,opcnly combating the most common and most 
natural maxims of modesty and decency^ which virtues are the 
principal ornament of the sex, and insisting so strongly upon* a 

. principle,. suflSciently confuted by the constant practice of all 

. ages, and of almost all nations in the world* 

* Arietotle, wiser in this than his noaster Plato, withoat do* 
• ing the least injustice to the real merit and essential qualitiesbf 

the sex, has with great judgment marked ont the different ends 
to which man and woman are or4ained, from> the different 
qualities of body and mind wherewith they are endowed by the 
Author of nature, who has given the one strength of body and 
. intrepidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the greatest 
hardships, and face the most imminent dangers ; whilst the 
other, on the contrary, is of a weak and delicate constitution^ 
accompanied with a natural softness, and modest timidity, 
which render her more fit for a sedentary life, and dispose her 

• VoL lii. p. 343, &c. f Lib. I c. 2. t Lib. v. de R.«p» 
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to keep within the precincts of the house, to employ herself ia 
a prudent and industrious economyr. 

f J^enophon is of the san^e opinion with Aristotle ; and in 
order to set off the occiTpation of the wife» who confines her- 
self within, her house, agreeably compares her to the mother- 
bee, com noonly called the queen of the bees, who alone go«r- 
erns aiid has tshe superintendance 9f the whole hiTe,who distri- 
butes all their employments, encourages their industry, pre- 
sides over the building of their little cells, takes care of the nour- 
ishment and subsistence of her numerous family ;- regulates the 
quantity of honey appointed for that purpose, and at fixed and 
proper seasons sends abroad the new swarms in colonies, to ease 
- and dischai-ge the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He re- 
marks, with Aristotle, the difference of constitution and in- 
clinations, designedly given by the Author of nature to man 
and woman, to point out to each of them their proper and re- 
spective offices and functions.- 

This allotment , far from degrading and lessening' the wo- 
man, is really for her advantage and honour, in confiding to her 
a kind of domestic- empire and government, administered only 
by gentleness, reason, equity and good nature ; and in giving 
her 6-equcnt occasions to exert the most valuable and excellent 
qualities under the inestimable veil of modesty and submission* 
For it must ingenuously be owned, that at all times, and in 
all conditions, there have been women, who, by real and solrd 
merit, have distinguished themselves above their sex ; as there 
have been innumerable instances of men, who by their de feels 
have dishonoured theirs : But these are only particular cases,, 
which form no rule, and which ought oot to prevail against 
an establishment founded in nature, and prescribed by the 
Creator himself-. 

* NiHYAs. This prince was in no respect like those from 
whom he received life,, and to whose throne he succeeded. 
W holly intent upon his pleasures, he kept himself shut up in 
his palace,and seldom showed himself to his people. To keep 
them in their duty, he had always at Nineveh a certain num- 
ber of regular tuoops, furnished every year from the several 
provinces of his empire, at the expiration of which term they 
weie succeeded by the like number of other troops on the same 
conditions ; the king putting; a commander at the head of them, 
on whose fidelity he could depend. He made use of this 
method, that the officers might not have time to gain the affec- 
tions of the soldiers^ and so form any conspiracies againft him. 

His successors for thirty generations followe d his example, 
and even outdid him in indolence. Their history is abso- 
lutely unknown, there remaining,no footsteps of it. 

t Be adaiiuistr, dom. p. 839. ♦ JDiod. L.iL p. 108.. 
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"f In Abraham's time the scripture Kpeaks of Amrspbtel» 
king of Scnnar, the country where Babylon was situated, who 
with two other princes followed Chedarlaomer, king of the 
Elamites, whose tri binary he probably was, in the war carried 
on by the latter against five kings of the land of Canaan. 

i It was under the government of these inactive princes^ 
that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his conquests so £iir in 
the East ; but as his power was of a short duration, and not 
supported ^by his successors, the Assyrian empire soon retcini« 
cd to its former state, 

§ Plato, a curious Observer of antiquities, makes the king- 
dom of Troy, in the time of Priamus, dependent on the Assy- 
rran empire* And -Ctestas says, that Teutamus, the twentieth 
king after Ninyas, sent a considerable body of troops to the . 
assistance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the 
son of Tithonus, at the time when the Assyrian ^empire had 
subsisted above a thousand years 4 which agrees exactly with 
the time wherein I have placed the foundation of that empire. 
But the silence of Homer concerning so tnighty a people, and 
which must needs have been well known, renders this i^ct ex- 
ceedingly doubtful ; and it must be owned, that whatever re- 
lates to the times of the ancient historu of the Assyrians, is at- 
tended with great difficulties, in which my plan does not per- 
init me to enter* 

II PuL. The Scripture informs us that Pul, king of Assy- 
ria, being come into the land of Israel, had a thousand talents 
of silver given him by Men ahem, king of the ten tribes, to en- 
gage him to lend him assistance, and secure him on histbrone. 

This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh, who re- 
pented with all his people at the preaching of Jonah. 

He is also thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the last 
king of the Assyrians, called, according to the custom of the 
eastern nations, Sardan-pul ; that is to say, Sardan the son of 
Pul. 

* Sardanapalus. This prince surpassed all hit predeces- 
sors in effeminacy, loxury, and cowardice. He never went out 
of his palace, but spent all his time amongst a company of wo- 
nren, dressed and painted like them, and employed like them at 
the distaff. He placed all his happiness and glory in the pos- . 
session of immense treasures, in feasting and rioting, and indul- 
ging himself in all the most infamous and criminal pleasures. 
He ordered two verses to be put upon his tomb, when he died, 
which imported, that he carried away with him all that he had 

t A.M.20g2. Ant. J.C. 1912. t A.M. 251S. Ant. J.C1491. 
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eaten* and all the pleasnrct he had enjoyed, but left all the rest 
behind hlai^. 

Arbacct, goretnor of Media, having found means to get 
into the palace, and with his own eyes see Sardanapalus in the 
cnidst of an infkmons seraglio, enraged at such a spectacle, and , 
not able to endure that so many brave men should be subject 
to a prince more efieminate than the women themselves, imme- 
•diately formed a conspiracy again st him. Belesis, governor of 
Babylon, and several others, entered into it. On the first ru« 
mour of this revolt, the king hid himself in the inmost part of 
IfifS palace. Being obliged afterwards to take the field with 
some forces which he had assembled, he was overcome, and 
pursued to the gates of Nineveh ; wherein he shut himself in 
hopes the rebels would never be able to take so well fortified a 
eky, and stored with provisions for a considerable time. The 
•lege proved indeed of verv ^reat length. It had been declared 
by an ancient oracle, that Nmeveh could never be taken, unless 
the river became an enemy to the city. The^e words buoyed 
up Sardanapalus, because he looked upon the thing as impos- 
siUe ; but when he saw that the Tigris, by a violent inunda* 
tion, bad thrown down twenty || stadia of the city wall, and by 
that means opened a pasuige to the enemy, he understood the 
meaning of the ora^Ie^ ana thought himself lost. He resolved, 
however, to die in such a manner, as, according to his opinion, 
should cover the infamy of his scandalous and efRsminate life* 
^ He ordered a pile of wood to be made in his palace, and set- 
ting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his 
treasures. Athenaeus makes these treasures amount to a 
f thousand myriads of tsdents of gold, and often tiroes as many 
talents of silver, which, without reckoning any thing else, is a 
svtm that exceeds all credibility. A myriad contains 10,000 ; 
and one myriad of talents of silver is worth 80,000,000 
of French livres, or about 1,400,0001. Sterling* A man is 
lost if he attempts to sum up the whole value ; which induces 
me to belisve, that Athensms must have very much exagge* 
rated in his computation ; however we may be assured from 
his account, that the treasures were immensely great • 

X Phitarch, in his second treatise, dedicated to the praise of 
Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in what the true 
greatness of princes consists, after having shown that it can 

§ K#J?' i;|^6) 80V* cffle/oy, xeu i^JwCfi^w, xm! far t^'of Ti^' f^«6ov. ra le 
•nroxxcB xeu okSm 'erarrx xixttirlau. Quid aliud, inquit Aristotele«y in 
boyis, non in regis sepulchre, inscriberes ? Haec habere se mortuum 
dicit, quae ne vLvus quidem diutius habebat, quam fruebatur. Cic. 
Tufc. Quaest. lib. v. n. 101. |} Two miles and an half. 

♦ A. M. 3275. Ant ). C. 747. f About ;C«1»400,000,000 sterl 
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arise from nothing but their own personal merit, confirms it 
by two very different ejtample»y taken from the history of the 
Assyrians, which we are upon. Semiramis and SardanapaluSf 
ftays Re, both governed the same kingdom ; both had the same 
people, the same extent of country, the same revenues, the same 
forces and number of troops ; but they had not the same dis- 
positions, nor the same views. Semiramis, raising herself above 
her sex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, armed legionS|^ 
subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into Ai-abia atfn' 
Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of 
Asia, spreading constemation and terror every where: Whereas 
Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, spent all 
his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually surrounded with 
a company of women, whose habit and even manners he had 
taken, applying himself with them to the spindle and distaff, 
neither understanding nor doing any other thing than spinning, 
leating and drinking, and wallowing in all manner of infamous 
pleasure. Accordingly, a statue was erected to him after his 
death, which represented him in the posture of a dancer, with 
an inscription upon it, in which he addressed himself to th6 
spectator in these words : ** § Eat, drink, and be merry ; every 
** thing else is nothing :"— an inscription very suitable to the 
epitaph he himself had ordered to be put upon his monument, 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almost all the 
profane historians do of the glory of conquerors : But if we 
would make a true judgment of things, was the unbounded 
ambition of that queen much less blameable than the dissolute 
effeminacy of Sardanapalus i Which of the two vices did most 
mischief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire should fall 
imder such a prince ; but undoubtedly it was not till after hav- 
ing passed through various augmentations, diminutions, and 
revolutions, common to all states, even to the greatest, during 
the course of several ages. This empire had subsisted above 
450 years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire were formed three consider- 
able kingdoms; that of the Medcs, which Arbaces, the prin- 
cipal head of the conspiracy, restored to its liberty ; thit of 
the Assyrians of Babylon, which viras given to Belesis, governor 
of that city , and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, the first 
king whereof took the name of Ninus the Younger. 

In order to understand the hit^tory of the second Assyrian 
empire, which is very obscure, and of which 4ittle is said by 
historians, it is proper, and even necessary, to compare what is 
said of it by the profane authors with what we fi-nd of it in holy 
scripture ; that by the help of that double light we may have 

§ ''fic-9#f , -arm, ofgo^io-la^i raftKoc S* if?y. 
Vol. II. C .. ^ 
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<he clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and Babylon* 
•which for .some time were separate and distinct, and afterwards 
Ainited and confounded together. I shall first treat of this 
«econd Assyrian empire^ and then return to the kingdom of 
:the Medes. 



CHAP. n. 

"The Second jfssrRUN Empire^ both of Nikefeb dN» 

BdBYlON* 

THIS second Assyrian empire continued 210 years, reckon- 
ing to the year in which Cyrus, who was become ab- 
-solute master of the East by the death of his father Cam- 
^yses, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, published the famous 
edict, whereby the Jews were permitted to ret^irn into their 
own country, after a seventy years captivity at Babylon. 

XINGS OF BABYLON. 

* Belesis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from whose 
reign began the famous astronomical epocha at Babylon, call- 
ed from his name the era of Nabonassar. In the holy scrip- 
ture he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve years, and 
was succeeded by his son, 

§ Merodach-Baladan. This is the prince who sent am- 
bassadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the reco- 
very of his health, of which we shall speak hereafter. Aftec- 
him there reigned several other kings at Babylon ,f with whose 
history we are entirely unacquainted. I diall therefore pro- 
ceed to the kings of Nineveh. 

KINGS OF NINEVEH. 

% TiGLATtt-PiLESER. This is the name given by the holy 
-scripture to the king, who is supposed to be the first th^t reign- 
ed at Nineveh, after the destruction of the ancient Assyrian 
empire. He is called Thilgamus by ^lian. He is said to 
have taken the name of Ninus the Younger, in order to ho- 
nour and distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and 
illustrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not 

•AM. 3257. Ant. J. C. 747. 2 Kings, tx. 1 2. 
S 2 King*, XX. 12. f Can. ProL 
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6e reclaimed either by the divine favours or chastisements,- 
finding himself attacked at once by the kings of Syria and Is- 
rael, robbed the temple of part of its gold and silver, and sent 
it to Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase his friendship and assistance ; 
promising him, besides, to become his vassal, and to pay hiin- 
tribute. The king of Assyria finding so favourable an oppor- 
tunity of adding Syria and Palestine to his empire, readily ac- 
cepted the proposal. Advancing that way with a numerour 
army, he beat Rezin> took Damascus, and put an end to the 
IsLin^dorci erected there by the Syrians, as God had foretold by 
his prophets Isaiah §. and Amos. From thence he matched 
against Phacaea, and took all that belonged to the kingdom of 
Israel beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay 
very dear for his protect ion, 'still exacting of him such exorbi- 
tant sums of money, that for the payment of thtm he was 
obliged not only to exhaust his own treasures, but to take all 
the gold and silver of the temple. Thus this alliance served 
only to drain the kingdom of Judahi and to bring into its neigh- 
bourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became so 
many instruments afterwards in the hand of God for the chas- 
tisement of his people. 

* Salmahaser.. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the scrip- 
ture calls So, having made himself ma^er of Egypt, Hosea, 
king of Samaria, entered into an alliance with him, hoping by 
that means to shake off the Assyrian yoke. To this end he 
withdrew from his dependence on Salmanaser, refusing to pay 
him any further tribute, or make him the usual presents. 

Salmanaser, to punish him for his presumption, marched 
against him with a powerful arnay ; and after having subdued 
all the plain country, shut him up in Samaria,^ where he kept 
him closely besieged forthwee years ; at the end of which he 
took the city, loaded Hosea with chains, and threw him into 
prison for the r«st of his d^ys ; carried away the people cap- 
tive, and planted them in Halab and Habor, cities of the Medes. 
And thus was the kingdom of Israel, or of the ten tribes, de- 
stroyed, as God had often threatened by his prophets. This 
kingdom, from the time of its separaticm from that of Judah^ 
lasted about 250 years, ^ 

•\ It was at this time that Tobit, with Anne his wife, and 
bis son Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, where he be- 
came one of the principal officers to king Salmanaser- 

Salmanaser died, /after having reigned fourteen years, and: 
was succeeded by his son, 

X Senn ACH £RiB. -i He is called Sargon in scripture. 

f Isai. viii. 4. Aaios i. 5. 
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As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, he renewed 
the demand of the tribute exacted by his father from Hexe- 
kiah. Upon his refusal, be declared war against him, and en- 
tered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to 
see his kingdom pillaged^ sent ambassadors to him, to desire 
peace upon any terms he would prescribe. Sennacherib, seem- 
ingly mollified, entered into treaty with him, and demanded a 
▼cry great sum of gold and silver. The holy king exhausted 
both the treasures of the temple and his o^*m coffers to pay 
it. The A.ssyrian, regarding neither the sanction of oaths nor 
treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his conquests 
more vigorously Ihan ever. Nothing was able to withstand 
his power ; and of all the strong places of Judah, none remain* 
cd untaken but Jerusahem, which 'was likewise reduced to the 
utmost extremity. § At this very juncture Sennacherib was 
informed, that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had joined 
forces with the king of Egypt, was coming up to succour the 
besieged city. Now it was contrary to the express command 
of God, as well as the remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, 
that the chief rukrs of Jerusalem had rcquh-ed any foreign as- . 
si stance. The Assyrian prince marched immediately to meet 
the approaching enemy, having written a letter to Hexekiah^ 
full of blasphemy against the God of Isracf, whom he insolettt- 
}y boasted he would speedily vanq'uisfi, as he had tione all the 
gods of the other nations round about him. In short, he dis- 
comfited the Egyptians, and pursued them even into their 
own country, which he ravaged, and retunred laden with spoiU. 
* It was probably during Sennacherib's absence, which was 
pretty long, or at least some little time before, that Hezekiah 
tell sick, said was cured after a micaculous manner ; Mid that>. 
a^ a sign of God's fulfilling the promise he had made him of 
curing him sot perfectly, than within three days he should be able 
to go to the temple, the shadow of the sun wtnt ten degrees 
backwards upon the dial of the palace. Merodach-Baladan, 
king of Ribylon, being informed of the miraculous cure of 
king Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to hira with letters and pre-^ 
lents, to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to acquaint 
themselves with the miracle that had happened upon rarth at 
this juncture, with respect to the sun's retrogi-adation ten de- 
grees. Ilezekiah was extremely sensible of the honor done 
' him by that prince, and very forward to show his ambassadors- 
the riches and treasures he possessed, and to let them see the 
whole magnificence of his palace. Humanly speaking, there 
was nothing vin this proceeding but vjimt was allowable and 
commendabl^; but in the eyes of the Supreme Judge, which, 
are'infinitely more piercing and delicate than ours, this actioa 
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discovered a lurking pride, and secret vanity, with wttich hi^* 
righteousness was offended. Accordingly he instantly adver- 
tised the king by bis prophet Isaiah, that the riches and trea-^ 
Mires he had been showing to those ambassadors with so much 
ostentation, .shoald one day. be transpotted to Babylon ; and' 
that his children should be carried thither, to become servants 
in the palace of that monarch.^ This was then utterly im- 
probable ; for Babylon,, at the time we are speaking of, wa» 
in friendship and alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her hav.— 
ing sent ambassadors thither : nor did Jerusalem then seem to- 
have any thing to fear, but from Nineveh, whose power was at 
that time, formidable,,^ and had entirely declared against her. 
But the fortune of these, two cities was to change, and tha 
-word of God was literally accomplished. . 

* But to return to Sennacherib : after he had ravaged Egypt* 
and taken a vast number of prisoners, he came back with hit 
victorious army, encamped. before Jerusalem, and besieged it 
anew. The city seemed to be inevitably lost : it was withoufe 
resource, and without, hope from the iiands of men ; but it bad 
a. powerful protector in heaven, whose jealous ears had heard 
the impious blasphemies uttered by th« king of Nineveh against 
his sacred name.. In ope single night 185,000 men of his 
arm^ perished by the sword of the destroying angel. After so 
terrible a blow, this pretended king of kings (tor so he called 
himself,^ this triiimpher over nations, and conqueror of gods, 
was obliged to return to his own country, with the miserable 
remnant of his army,, covered with shame and .confusion; nar 
did. he survive* his defeat a few months* but Only to make 4 
kind of an honourable amende to God, whose supreme majesty 
be had presumed to insult, and who now, to use the scripture 
terms, having." put a ring into his nose, and a bit into hia^- 
" mouth," as a wild beast, made him return in that humbled, 
afflicted condition, through those very countries, which a little 
before had beheld him so haughty and imperious. . 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at hi& disgrace, . 
Ee treated his subjects after a most cruel and tyrannical man- 
njcr. f The effects of his fury fell more heavily upon the Jews 
and Israelites, of whom he had great numbers massacred every 
day, ordering their bodies to be left exposed in th^ streets, and i 
suffering no man to give them burial. Tobit, to avoid his 
cruelty, wa& obliged to conceal himself for some time, and suf- 
fer all his effects to be confiscated. In short, the king's savage 
temper rendered him so insupportable to his own family, that 
his two eldest sons conspired against him, ]: and killed him la < 
the temple, in the presence of his god Nisroch, as he lay pros^ - 
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tratc h^hVt him. But these two princes, being obliged after 
this parricide to fly into Armenia, left the Unsdom to Esar- 
baddon, their youngest brother. 

§ BsARHADDOK. We havc already observed,, that after 
Mefodach^Baladan there was a succession of kings at Baby- 
lon, of whom history has transmitted nothing but the names. 
The royal family becoming extinct, there was an eight years 
interregnum, full of trouWes and conimotions. Esarhaddon, 
tiikifig advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Bab^ 
ylon ; and annexing it to his former dominions, reigned over 
the tvro united empires is years. 

' After haying re-unitcd Syria and Palestine to the Assyriaa 
empire, which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, 
he entered the land of Israel, where he took captive as many 
as were left there, and carried them into Assyria, except an in- 
considerable number that escaped his pursuit ; and that the 
Country might not become a desert, he sent colonies of idola^ 
trous people, taken out of the countries beyond the Euphrates 
to dwell 4n the cities of Samaria. * The predi6tioB of Isaiah, 
was then fulfilled.: « Within three score and five years shal^ 
*« Ephraim be broken, that it be no more a people." Tb« 
was exactly the space of time elapsed- between the prediction 
and the event ; and the people of Israel did then truly cease 
to be a visible nation, what was left of them being altogether, 
mixed and confounded with other nations. 

f This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel;. 
a(int«omc of his generals with part of his army into Jttdca, to 
TedUce that country likewise under his subjection* These gc- 
trerals defeated Manassch, and having taken him prisoner,, 
bTt>ught him to Babylon. But Manasseh, having afterwards 
appeased the wrath of God by a sincere and lively repentancci- 
obtained his liberty, and returned to Jerusalem.- 

% Meantime the colonies that had been sent into Samaria, 
in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested 
with lions. The king of Babylon being told, the cause of 
that calamity w^s their not worshipping the God of the coun- 
try, ordered an Israelitish priest to be sent to them, from among 
\\\t captives taken rn that country, to teach them the worship 
of the God of Israel. But these idolaters, contented with 
admitting the true God amongst their ancient divinities, wor- 
shipped him jointly with these false deities, Tliis corrupt 
worship continued afterwards, and was the source of the aver- 
' ;$ion entertained by the Jews against the Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon, after the prosperous reign'of S9 years over ttte 
A^syriins, and 13' over the Babylonians, was succeeded- by bis 
;Bpn. . ^ ,. 
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§ SA08DUCHINU8. Tbi« princc is called m scripture N»> 
buchodonosor, which name was common tx> the kingfl of B»- 
bylon« To ctiatin^ish this from the othersy he is called N»> 
Buchodonosor I. 

* Tobk wfts still ftHve at this time, and dwdt among otker 
captives at Nineveh* Percetying his end approachingy he for^ 
told his children the sudden destruction of that city ; of which 
at ^At time there was not the least appearanoe* He advised 
tliem to <2(tit the city before its ruin came 0O9 and to depart 
as soon as they had buried him and his wife. 

** The ruin of Nineveh is at hand," says the good old raan^ 
** abide no longer here, for I perceive the wickedness of the 
** city will occasion its destruction." Tliese last words aje 
very remarkable, ** the wickedness of the city will occasion 
** its destnictioQ." Men will be apt to impute the rsiii of 
Kineveh to any other reason ; but we are taught hy the Holy 
GboBt that her unrighteousness was the true cause of it^ as it 
-wdl be with aU other states that imitate her crimes. 

\ Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Medes, in ^a 
fiitched battle fought the isth year of bis reign upon the plain 
of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the capital of his kingdom, atel 
returned triumphant to Nineveh. When we come to treat ^f 
the history of the Medes we shall give a more particular ac- 
count of this victorv.. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia was. 
betiieged by Holoferaes^ one of Nafovchodonosor's generals^. 
aiKl that the famous enterprise of Judith was accomplished. 

X Saracus, otherwise A»Iled Chyna-Ladanvs. This 
prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and bimiig rendered himself 
contemptible to his subjects, by his effemiTiacy, and the little 
care he took of his dominions, Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by 
birth, and gener^ of his armf , usurped that part of the As^ 
Syrian empire, and reigned over it 21 years. 

j: Nabopolassar. This prince, the better to maintain his 
ustlrped sovereignty, made an alliance with Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes. With their joint forced they besieged and took 
Kineveh, killed Saracus, and utterty destroyed that great city. 
We shall speak more largely of this great evtnt, when we come 
to the histf^y of the Medes. From this time forward the city 
of Babylon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyed Nineveh, 
became so formidable, that they drew upon themselves the 
jealousy of all their neighbours, Necho, king of Egypt, was 
80 aianned ^ their power/tbat to stop tlreir progress he iti^ch<iK 
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ftim, and committed all kinds of hostilities upon his country. 
•* He slept with his fathers," is all the scripture says of his 
death, Jeremiah had prophesied, that he should neither be 
regretted nor lamented ; but should " be buried with the bu-^ 
•* rial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jc- 
** rusalem." tVis was no doubt fulfilled, though it is notr 
known in what manner. 

f Jechonias succeeded both to the throne- and iniquity of his 
father. Nebuchadnezzar's lieutenants continuing the block- 
ade of Jerusalem, in three months time he himself came at the 
head of his army, and made himself master of the city. He . 
plundered both the temple and the king's palace of all their 
treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, together with all 
the golden vessels remaining, which Solomon had made for the 
use of the temple : he carried away likewise a vast number oF 
captives, amongst whom was king Jechonias, his mother, his 
wives, with all the chief officers and great men of his kingdom'. 
In the room of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his uncle 
Mattaniah, who was otherwise called Zedekiah; 

X This prince had as little religion and prosperity as his fore-i 
fethers. Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of 
JIgypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taken to the king 
of Babylon. The latter soon chastised him for it, and imme- 
diately laid siege to Jerusalem*. The king of Egypt's arrival 
at the head of an army, gave the besieged some hopes ; but 
their joy was very short-lived ; the Egyptians were defeated^ 
and the conqueror returned against Jerusalem, and renewed the 
siege, which lasted near a twelvemonth*. ^ At last the city was 
taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter ensuedi Zedekiah't 
two sons were, by Nebuchadnezzar's orders, killed before their 
father's face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judah* 
Zedekiah himself had both his eyes put out, was loaded with 
fetters, and carried to Babylon, where he was confined in pri- 
son as long as he lived,. The city and temple were pillaged, 
and burnt, and all their ibrtifications demolished. 

* Upon Nebuchadnezzar's return to Babylon,. afVer his sue- • 
cessful war against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be 
made sixty || cubits high,, assembled' all the great men of the 
kingdom to celebrate the dedication of it, and commanded all 
his subjects to worship it, threatening to cast those that should 
refuse into the midst of a burning fi(?ry furnace. U{>on this 
occasion it was, tfcat the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Mi- 
sael, and Azaria«, wbo, with an invincible courage, refused t^~> 
comply with the king's iotpious. ordinance^ were. pi:eserved>., 

f AL JelK>iakini, S Kings xiiv. 6 — 18. 
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after a miraculous manner, in the midst of the flames* The 
king, himeclf a witness of this astonishing miracle, published 
an edict, whereby all persons whatsoever were forbid, upon 
pain of death^ to speak any thing amiss against the God of 
Ananias, Misael, and Azarias. He likewise promoted these 
three young men to the highest honours and employments, 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the twenty-first year of his reign, and 
the fourth after the destruction of Jerusalem, marched agaia 
into Syria, and "besieged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal was 
king thereof. Tyre was a strong and opulent -city, which had 
never been subject to any foreign power, and was then in great 
repute for its commerce ; J by wiiich many of its citizens 
were become like so many princes in wealth and magnifi- 
cence. It was built by the Sidonians 240 years before the 
temple of Jerusalem : for Sidon being taken by the Philis- 
tines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their escape 
in ships, and founded the city of Tyre ; and for this reason 
we find it called in Isaiah jy ^* the daughter of Sidon*" But 
the daughter soon surpassed tiie mother in grandeur, riches 
and power. Accordingly, at the time we are speaking of, she 
was in a condition to resist, for thirteen years together, a mo- 
narch, to whose yoke all the rest of the east had submitted. 

11 It was.not till after so many years, that Nebuchadnezzar 
made himself master of Tyre. His troops suffered incredible 
hardships before it ; so that, according to the prophet's ex- 
,pression, *< f every head was made bald, and every shoulder was 
" peeled." Before the city was reduced to the last extremity, 
its inhabitants retired, with the greatest part of their effects, 
into a neighbouring isle, half a mile from the shore, where 
they built anew city ; the name and gloiy whereof extinguish- 
ed the remembrance of the old one, which from thenceforwayrd 
T)ecame a mere village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 

* Nebuchadnezzar and his army having undergone the ut- 
most fatigues during so long and difficult a siege, and having 
found nothing in the place to requite them for the service they 
^d rendered Almighty God, (it is the expression of the pro- 
phet,) in executing his vengeance upon that city ; to make them 
amends, God was pleased to promise, by the mouth of Ezekiel, 
that ht would give them the spoils of Egypt. And indeed 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt soon after, as I have more 
fully related in the history of the Egyptians.f 

When this prince had happily finish<'d all his wars, and was 
m a state of perfect peace and tranquillity, he put the last hand 
to the building, or rather to the embellishing of Babylon, The 
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reader may see in Josephtis % an account of the magnificent 
structures ascribed to this monarch by several writers. I hare 
mentioned a great part of them in the description already given 
of that stately city. 

§ Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete Nebnchad^ 
nezzar's happiness, a frightftil dream disturbed his repose, and 
filled him with great anxiety. He dreamed, ** He saw a tree 
«* in the midst erf the earth, whose height was great : The tree 
*' grew, and was strong, and the height of it reached unto 
** heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of the earth. The 
•* leaves were fair, and the fruit much 5 and in it was meat for 
** all : The beasts of the field had shadow under it, and the 
** fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof ; and all 
*• flesh was fed of it. Then a watcher and an holy one came 
'* down from heaven, and cried : Hew down the tree, and cut 
"off his branches, shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit; 
•' iet the beasts get away from under it, and the fowls from 
** his branches. Nevertheless leave the stump of his roots in 
** the earth, even with a band of iron and brass, in the tender 
« grass of tlie field ; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, 
** and let his portion be with the beasts in the grass of the 
** earth. Let his heart be changed from man's ; and let a 
*< beast's heart be given unto him ; and let seven -times pass 
" over him. This matter is by the decree of the v^^atchers, 
•* and the demand by the woi'd of the holy ones, to the intent 
** that the living may know thnt the Most High ruleth In the 
** kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and 
•* setteth up over it the basest of men." 

The king, justly terrified at this terrible dream, consulted 
all his wise men and magicians, but to no purpose. He was 
obliged to have recourse to Daniel, who expounded the dream, 
and applied it to the king's own person, plainly declaring to 
him, <* That he should be driven from the company of men 
** for seven years, should be reduced to the condition and fel- 
" lowship of the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass like a 
** bulloc]^ ; that his kingdom nevertheless should be preserv- 
** ed for him, and he should re-possess his throne, when he 
*' should have learnt to know and acknowledge, that all power 
•* is from above, and comethfrom heaven." After this he ex- 
,horted him to ** break off his sins by righteousness, and his 
** iniquities by showing mercy to the poor." 

All these things came to pass upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the 
prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve months, as he 
was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty and mag- 
nificence of his buildings, he said, "Is not this great Babylon, 
•* which I have built for the house of the kingdom, by the 
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« might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ?' 
Would a secret impulse of complacency and vanity in a prince, 
at the sight of such noble structures erected by himKlf, appear 
to us so very criminal ? And yet, hardly were the W' rd \ out 
of his meuthf when a voice came down from heaven, Jlf. pro- 
nounced this sentence ^: "In the sa^pe hour his undt stranding 
^ went from him ; he was driven from men, and did e .t gras« 
** Jike oxen ; and his body was wet with the dew o^ heaven, 
^ till his hairs were grown tike eagles' feathers, and bis naiis 
** like birds'* clawa.'' 

After the expiration oT the appointed time, he recovered hjs 
senses, and the use of his understanding : '* he lilted up liit 
** eyes unto heaven,^ says the scripture, " and blessed the Most 
*^* High ; he praised and honoured him that liveth for ever, 
^ whose dominion is an everlasting domijiion, and his kingdom 
** is from generation to generation -:^* confcasiiig, ** That all 
•* the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing before him, and 
** that he doeth according to his will in the ai*my of heaven, 
*^ and aniong the inhabitants of the earth ; and none can stay 
** his hand, or say unto him. What doft thou ?*' Now he 
recovered his former countenance and form. His courticrf 
went out to seek him ; he was restored to his throne, and be- 
came greater and more powerful than ever. Being affected 
with the heartiest gratitude, he caused, by a solemn edict, to be 
published through the whole extent of his dominions, what 
astonishing and miraculous things Gxxi had wrought in his 
personv. 

One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned 
forty-three years, reckoning ifrcm the death of his father. He 
was one of the greatest monarchs that ever reigned in the east. 
He was succeeded by his son 

* Evil-Merodach. As soon as he was settled in the 
throne, he released, Jechonias, king of Judah, out of prison, 
where he had been confined near S7 years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Mcrodach, which lasted but two 
years, the learaed place Daniel's detection of the fraud prac- 
tised by the priests of Bel ; the innocent artifice, by which he 
contrived to kill the dragon, which was worshipped as a jrod ; 
and the miraculous deliverance of the same prophet out of the 
den of lions, v^rhere he had victuals brought him by the pro- 
phet Habbakuk. 

f Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his debauch- 
cry, and other extravagancies, that his own relations conbpired 
against him, and put him to death. 
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% NERIGLISSAR9 his sister's husband, and one of the chief 
conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

Imn^ediatelv on his accession to the crown, he made great 
preparations tor war against the Medes, which made Cyaxares 
send Toi Cyrus out of Persia to his assistance. This story wiU 
be more particularly related by and by, where we shall find 
that this prince was slain fa battle, in the fourth year of his 
rci|n. 

$ Laborosoarchod, his son, succeeded to the throne^ 
This was a very wicked prince. Being bom with the most vi- 
cious inclinations, he indulged them without restraint when he 
came to the crown ; as if he had been invested with sovereign 
power, only to have the privilege of committing with impunity 
the most mfamous and barbarous actions. He r«igned but 
nine months ; his own subjects, conspiring against him, put 
him to death. His successor was 

II Labynit, or Nabonid. This prince had likewise other 
names, and in scripture that of Belshazzar. It is reasonably 
supposed that he was the son of Evil-Merodach, by his wife 
Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Nebuchadnezzar, to 
whom, according to Jeremiah's prophecy, the nations of the 
east were to be subject, as also to his son and his grandson af- 
ter him : ** IT All nations shall serve him, and his son, and hit 
** son's son, until the very time of his land shall come." 

* Nitocris is that queen who raised so many noble edifices 
in Babylon. She caused her own monument to be placed over 
one of the most remarkable gates of the city, with an inscrip- 
tion, dissuading her successors from touching the treasures laid 
up in it, without the most urgent and indispensable necessitf. 
The tomb remained unopened till the reign of Ban us, who 
upon his breaking it open, instead of those immense treasures 
he had flattered himself with, found nothing but the following 
inscription : 

^Iftbou hadst not an Insatiable ibirst after moneys and a 
•* most fordidy avaricious soui^ thou <wouldst never have broken 
** open the monuments of the deadJ* 

f In the first year of Belshazzar's reign, Daniel had the vi- 
sion of the four beasts, which represented the four great mo- 
narchies, and the kingdom of the Messiah which was to suc- 
ceed them. X In the third year of the same reign he had the 
vision of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the de- 
struction of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and 
the persecution which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
should bring upon the Jews. I shall hereafter make some re- 
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flcctioias \3pon these prophecies, and give a larger accoont ol 
them. 

§ Belshazzar, whiltt his enemies were besieging Babylony 
gave a great entertainment to his whole court, upon a certain 
festrral, which was annually celebrated with great rejoicing. 
The joy of this feast was greatly disturbed by a vision, and 
still more So by the explication which Daniel gave of it to the 
king. The sentence written upon the wall imported, that 
his kingdom was taken from him, and given to the Medes and 
Persians. That very night the city was taken, and Belshazzar 
killed. 

II Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having subsisted 
«lo years from the destruction of the great Assyrian empire. 

The paftitular circumstatices of the siege, and the taking 
^f Babylon, &baH be related in the history of Cyrus. 



CHAP. m. 

Tbs HnroKr of rsM Kihqdom or rm Mg^tu 

I TOOK IT notice^ i& Ipeakfng of the devtructioo of the 
ancient Assyrian empire, that Arbaoes, general of the 
Modes, was one of the chief authon of this conspiracy against 
Sftrdabspalus : And several vmters believe, that be then im- 
filediately became sovereign master of l^edia, and many other 
province^ and assumed the title of king. Herodotus is not 
of this opinion. I shall rdate what that celebrated histotiaa 
fays upon the subject. 

* The Assyrians, who had for many ages held tbe empire 
of Att^ began to decHne in their power by the revolt of seve- 
ral nations. The Medes first threw off their yoke, and main- 
tained for some time the liberty they had acquired by their 
valour: buttiiat liberty Regenerating into licentiousness, and 
their government not being well established, the^ fell into a 
kind of anarchy, worse than their former subjection. Injus- 
tice, violence and rapine, prevailed every where, because there 
was nobody that had either power enough to restrain them, 
€tf sufficient authority to punish the offenders. But all these 
disorders itiduccd the people to settle a form of government, 
which rendered the state more Nourishing than ever it vvas^ 
before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes. Al- 
most all the people dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, tlie son 

§ Chap. V. g A. M. 3468. Ant. J. C 530. 

^ A. M. 3257, Ant. I. C 741. • Herod. L i. c a5. 
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of Phraortcs, a Mede hj birth, erected the state into a monaiw 
chy. This person, seeing the great disorder! that prevailed 
throughout all Media, resolved to take advantage of those trou- 
bles, and make them serve to exalt him to the royal digiiity.. 
He had a great reputation in his own country, and passed for 
a man, not only regular in his own conduct, but poseeaeed <ji 
all the prudence and equity necessary for a governor. 

As soon as he had. formed the design o£ obtaining the throne». 
he laboured, to make the good qualities that had been observed 
in him more conspicuous than ever ; He succeeded so well,, 
that the inhabitants of the village where he lived made him 
their judge. In this office he acquitted himself with great 
prudence ; and his cares ha4 all the success expected from 
thcovj: for he brought the I>eopIe o£that village to a sober and 
tegular life. The inhabitants of other villages, whom peipe- 
tual disorders suffered not to live in quiet, observing the good 
order' Dejoces had introduced in the place- where he presided 
as judge, began to address themselves to him, and make him. 
arbitrator of their differences,. The feme of his equity daily- 
increasing, all such as had any affair of consequence brought 
it before him, expecting to find that equity in Dejoccs_whi^h. 
they could meet with no where else* 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his designs, he 
judged it a proper time to set fan last engines to work for the 
compassing his point* lie therefore retired from business, pre- 
tending to be over-fatigued with the multitude of people that 
resorted to him from all quarters, and would not exercise the 
of]Sce of judge any longer, notwithstanding all the importunity 
of such as wished well to the public tranquillity. Whenever 
any person? addressed themselves to him, he told them, that 
his own domestic affairs would not allow him to attend those 
of (^her people. 

The licentiousness which had been for some time restrained 
by the management of Dejoces, began to prevail more than 
ever as soon as he had withdrawn himself from the administra-, 
tion of affairs ; and the evil increased to such a degree, that 
the Medes were obliged to- assemble, and deliberate upon the 
'means of curing so dangerous a disorder. 

There arc different sorts of ambition ; Some, violent and im- 
petuous, carrying every thing as it were by storm, sticking at 
no. kind of cruelty or m under u another sort more gentle, like 
that we are speaking of, puts on an appearance of moderatioa 
and justice, working under ground, if I may use that expres- 
tion, and yet arrives at her point as sjurely as the other. 

Dejocesj who saw things succeeding according to his wisb». 
sent his emissaries to the assembly, after having instructed them 
in the part they were to act. When expedients for stopping 
the co^rsq of thci ^ubliqevil^Qamg ^p be jproposed^ thes^ eqw*v 
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saries, speaking in their turn, representedy that tintcsa tbe fecc 
of the republic was entirely changecU th^jir country would be^ 
come uninhabitable ; that the only means to remedy the pre- 
sent disorders was to elect a king» who should have authority 
to restrain violence^ and make laws for the gorernment of the 
nation. Then every man could prosecute his own affairs i& 
peace and safety ; whereas the injustice that now reigned in 
all parts would quickly force the people to abandon the couiv 
try. This opinion was generally approved ; and the whole 
company was convinced^ that no expedient could be devised 
more effectual for curing the present evil> than that of convert- 
ing the state into a monarchy. The only thing then to be 
done was to choose a king ; and about this their deliberations 
were not long. They all agreed that there was not a man in 
Media so capable of governing as Dejoces ; so that be was 
immediately with common consent elected king. 

If we reflect in the least on the first establishment of king* 
doms, in any a^ or country whatsoever, we shall find, that 
the maintenance of order, and the care of the public good, was 
the original design of monavchy. Indeed there would be no 
poSHibility of estaUishing order and peace, if all men were re- 
solved to be independent, and would not submit to an autho- 
rity which takes from them a part of their liberty m order U> 
preserve the rest. Mankind must be perpetually at war, if they 
will always be striving for dominion over others, or refuse to 
submit to the strongest. For the sake of their own peace ami 
safety^ they mn^t have a master, and must consent to obey him* 
This is the human origin of government ; * and the scripture 
teacheth us, that the divine providence has not only allowed 
of the project, and the execution (rf it, but consecrated it like* 
wise by an immediate communication of his own power. 

There is nothing certainly nobler or greater, than to see a 
private person, eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by 
his excellent talents for the highest employments, and yet, 
through inclination and modesty, preferring a life of obscurity 
and retirement ; than to see such a man lincert ly refuse the 
offer made to him, of reigning over a whole nation, and at la«t 
consent to undergo the toil of government, upon no other 
motive than tliat of being serviceable to his fellow-citizens* 
His first disposition, by which he declares that he is acquaint- 
ed with the duties, and consequently with the dangers annex- 
ed to a sovereign power, show him to have a soul more elevated 
and great than gi*eatness itself; or, to speak nxxre justly, a soul 
superior to all ambition ; Nothing can ftliow hiio so perfectly 
worthy of that important charge, aa the opinion he has of his 
not being so, and his fears of being uneqnal to it. Rut when 
ke gcneroufly sacrifices his own quiet and satisfaction to the 
J) a *Bjom.xiii.l>2; 
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vrelfare andtranqQillity of the piiVlic, it ispUmhe ttmlerBtMic^ 
what that sovereign pov^er has in it really good, or truly val«»- 
ble ; which is, that it puts a man in a condition of beconiDg 
the defender of his country, of procuring it many advantages, 
and of redressing various evils ; of causing law and justice to 
flourish, of bringing virtue and probity into reputation, and |xf 
cftablishtng peace and plenty ; and he comforts himself for the 
-c^s and troubles to which he is exposed, by the prospect of 
the many benefits resulting from them to the public. Such a. 
governor was Numa at Rome, and such have been some other 
emperors, whom the people have conftrained to accept the su- 
preme power. 

It must be owned (I cannot help repeating it,) that there is 
nothing nobler or greater than such a disposition. But to put 
on the mask of modesty and virtue, in order to satisfy one^s am- 
bition, as Dejoces did ; to affect to appear outwardly what jsl 
man is not inwardly ; to refuse for a time, and then accept 
with a seeming repugnancy what a man earnestly desires/ add 
what he has been labouiing by secret, n nderhaod practices to 
obtain : this double dealing has so much meannesis in it, th^t 
it nece6S^.rily lessens our opinion of the person^ and extremely 
eclipses his merit, be his talents at the. same time ever so ex- 
traordinary. 9 

* Dejoces reigned 53 years. When Dejoces. had ascended 
the throne, he cndeavouied to convince the people that they 
were not mistaken in the choice they had made of him, for re- 
storing of order. At first he resolved to have his dignity ^f 
king attended with all the marks that could inspire an awe arrd 
'respect for his person. He obliged his subjects to buUd bim 
a magnificent palace in the place he appoiiited. This palace, 
he strongly fortified, and chose out fix}m among his people audi 
persoTis as he judged fittest to be his guards* 

A^er having thus provided for his own security, he ap{:lied 
himself to polish and civilize his subjects ; who having been ac» 
customed to live in the country, and in villages^ almost without 
laws and without poKty, had contt acted a savage di^ositioa.^ 
To this end he commaRded them to build a city, marking out 
himself the place and circumference of the walls. This city 
\v^<^ compassed about with seven distinct walls, all disposed in 
Etrdi a manner, that the outermost did not hinder tl^ parapet 
of the second from being seen, nor the second that of the third,, 
and 80 of all the rest. The situation of the place was ex- 
tremely favourable for such a design ; for it was a regular hill, 
whose ascent was equal on every side. Within the last and 
smallest inclosure stood the king\s palace, with all his treasures: 
in the sixth, which was next to that, there were several apai*- 

• A. M. 3234. Ant. J. C. 7ia Her. 1. i. c. 9$— Wl. 



ments for lodging the officers of his household ; and the iatcrw 
mediate spaces between the other walls were appointed for 
the habitatioo of tiic people : the first aod lai^est inclosurc 
:wa8 about the bigness of Athens. The name of this city was 
£cbatana* 

The prospect of it was magnificent and beautiful : for> bch 
sides the disposition c& the walls, which formed a kind of anor 
phitheatrey the different colours wherewith the several parar 
pet« were painted formed a delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of 
the Medes to settle in it, he turned 'all his thoughts to com- 
po»ng of laws for the good of the state. But being persuade 
ed» that the majesty of kings is most respected afar ofi^*, he b^ 
gaa to keep himsdf at a distance from his people, was almost 
inaccesftiUe and invisible to his subjects, not sufiering them to 
apeakf or communicate their affairs to him, but only by peti- 
tions, and the interposition of his officers : and even those that 
had the privilege of approaching him, might ueither laugh nor 
spit ifl his presence. 

This great statesman acted in this manner, in order the bet- 
ter to secure himseif the possession of the crown : for, having 
to deal with men yet unciviiized, and no very good judges of 
. true merit, he y^as afrnid that too great a familiarity with him 
might induce contempt, and occasion plots and conspiracies 
against growing power, which is generally looked upon with 
invidious and discontented eyes ; hut by keeping himself thus 
concealed from the eyes of the people, and making himself 
kiDown only by the wise laws he made, and strict justice he 
took care to administer to every one, he acquired the respect 
and esteem of all his sulijects. 

It is said, that from the innermost part of his palace he saw 
every thing that was done in his dominions, by means of his 
emissaries, who brought him accounts, and informed him of all 
transactions. By this means no crime c6cJlped cither the knowi- 
ledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law ; and the punish- 
ment treading upon the heels of the ofience, kept the wicked 
in awe, and stopt the course of violence and injustice. 

Things might possitAy pass in this manner to a certain de- 
gree during his administration : but there is nothing more oh- 
vious, than the great inconveniences necessarily resulting from 
the custom introduced by Dejoces, and 'wherein he has been 
imitated by the rest of the eastern potentates ; the custom, I 
mean, of living concealed in his palace ; of governing by spies 
dispersed throughout his kingdom ; of relying solely upon their 
sincerity for the truth of facts ; of not suffering truth, the com- 
plaints of the oppressed, and the just reasons of innocent per- 
sons, to bfe conveyed to him any other way than through fo- 
reign cbanftels, tl^at is by njcn liable to be prejudiced or cor^ 
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rupted ; men that stopped up all arenucs to remonstrances, or 
the reparation of injuries, and that were capable of doing the 
greatest injustice themselves, with so much the more cjwe and 
assurance, as their iniquity remained undiscovered, and conse- 
quently unpunished. But besides all this, methinks that very 
aflfectation in princes of being invisible, shows them to be cod- 
scious of their slender merit, which shuns the light, and dares, 
not stand the test of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanising and softening' 
the manners, and in making laws for the good government of 
his people, that he never engaged in any enterprise against his 
neighbours, though his reign was very long ; for he did not die 
till after having reigned 53 years. 

*Phraortes reigned 22 years. After the death of Dejoces, 
his son Phraortes, called otherwise f Aphraartes, succeeded. 
The sole affinity between these two names would make one 
believe that this is the king called in scripture Arphaxad : but 
that opinion has many other substantial reasons to support it, 
as may be seen in father Montfaucon's learned dissertation, of 
•which I have made great use in this treatise. The passage in 
Judith, " that Arphaxad built a very strong city, and called it 
** Ecbatana," has deceived most authors, and made them be* 
lieve, that Arphaxad must be Dejoces, who was certainly the 
founder of that city : But the Greek text of Judith, which the 
vulgar translation renders «• asdificavit," says only « J that 
" Arphaxad added new buildings to Ecbatana." And what 
can be more natural, than that the father not having entirely 
perfeifted so considerable a work, the son should pot the last 
^and to it, and make such additions as were wanting i 

§ Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and not con- 
tented with the kingdom of Media, left him by his^ father, at- 
tacked the Persians, and defeating them in a dedsive battle, 
brought them under subjection to his empire. Then strength- 
ened by the accession of their troops, he attacked other neigh- 
bouring nations, one after another, till he made himself master 
of almost all the Upper Asia, which comprehends all tbat lies 
north of Mount Taurus, from Media, as far as the river Halys, 

Elated with this good success, he ventured to turn his arms^ 
against the Assyrians, at that time indeed weakened through 
the revolt of several nations, but yet very powerful in them- 
selves. Nabuchodonosor, their king, otherwise caHed Saos- 
duchinus, raised a great army in his own country, and || sent 
ambassadors to several other nations of the east, to require their 
w * A. M. S347. Ant. J. C. 657. Her. c. 102. 

f He is called so by Eusebius, Chron. Grxc. and by Geor. Syn- 
cel. Judith i. 1. ' 

I *E-rjxoSU'.wi Iri 'E-cCjctocvo f. § Judith, Text. Gr. Her. 1. i. c. 102r 
I I The Greek TiCXt places these embassies before the battle,. 
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assistance. They all refiised hitn with contenpty and ignomi- 
Btoudy treated his ambasBadors, letting him see, that they no 
U>nger dreaded that empirer which had formerly kept the great- 
est part of them in a slavish subjection. 

The king, highly enraged at such insolent treatment, iwore 
l>y his throne and his reign, that he would be revenged of ail 
those nations^ and put them every one to the «word. He then 
prepared for battle, with what forces he had, in the plain of 
Kagau. A great battle ensued there, which proved fatal to - 
Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry Red, his chariots 
jwrere overturned and put into disorder, and Nabuchodonosor 
g:ained a complete victory. Then taking advantage of the de- 
feat and confusion of the Medes, he entered their country^ 
took their cities, pushed on his conquests even, to Ecbatanat 
forced the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the city to 
be pillaged by his soldiers, who plundered it, and stripped it 
of all its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the moun- 
tains of Kagau, fell at last into the hands of Nabuchodon(«>;or» 
-who cruelly caused him to be shot to death with darts. After 
that, he returned to Nineveh with all his army, which was still 
"very numerous ; and, far four months togethei^, did nothing but 
feast and divert himself with those that had accompanied him 
Id this expedition. 

In Judith we read, that the king of Assyria sent Holpphemet, 
with a powerful army, to , revenge himself of those that had 
refused him succours. The progress and cruelty of that com- 
- Blander, the general consternation of all the people, the coura-. 
geous resolution of the Israelites to withstand him, in hope» 
that their Ood would defend them, the extremity to whidhr 
BcthuHa and the whole nation were reduced, the miracutoua 
deliverance of that city by the courage and conduct of the 
brave Judith, and the complete oveUhrow of the Assyrian ai*my,; 
are all related in the same book^ 

* CvAXAREs I. reigned 40 years. This prince succeeded 
to the throne immediately after his father's death. He was a 
•very brave enterprising prince, and knew how to make his ad- 
vantage of the late overthrow of the Assyrian army. He first 
settled himself well in his kingdom of Media, and then con-, 
quered all Upper Asia : But what he had most at heart was,. 
to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge the dekth of his father 
by the destruction of that gieat-city. 

The AssyVians. came out to meet him, having only the re- 
naainsof that great army which waa destroyed before Bethu-- 
lia. A battle ensued, wherein the Assyrians were defeated,, 
9xid driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, pursuing his victory^ 

fA. M.3369. Ant. J. C. 6?^. Hero4.li- ^03— IPQ.. 
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4aid tiege to the city^ which was apon tUc point of falling in^ 
eviu^ly into bis hands, but that the time was not yet come 
when God designed to- punish 'that city for her crimesy and 
for the calamities she had bro«ight upon his people, as well an- 
other matiofis. It was deiivered from its i»*e8ent danger in the 
! following manner : 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood 
of the Palus Msotis, had driven the Cimmerians out of £u«^ 
fope, and was still marching under the conduct of king Madyea 
in pursuit of them. The Cimmerians had found means to- 
cacape from the Scythians, who were advancing into Media-; 
Cyaxares, hearing ofthis irruption, raised the siege fhmi bef one 
Kinerefa, and marched with all his forces against that mighty- 
army, \Hiich, like an impetuous torrent, was going to over^ruh 
all Asia. The two. armies engaged, and the Medes were- van- 
squished. The barbarians, finding no ether obstacle in their 
way, overspread not only Media, but almost all Asia. After 
that they marched towards Egypt, from whence Psammeticus 
diverted their course by presents. They then returned intb 
^Palestine, where some of them plundered the temple of Venua. 
•^t Ascalon, the most ancient temple dedicated to that goddess^ 
<8ome of these Scythians settled at Bethsbean, a city in the tribie 
4>f Manasseh, on this side Joidan,, which fmia them was after- 
wards called Scythopolis. 

The Scythians, for the. space of 28 years, were waiters or 
the Upper Aeta; namely, the two Armenias, Cappadotia, Pon- 
tes, Colchis and Iberia ; during which time they spread de- 
•adation wherever they came. The Medes had no way of get- 
ting rid of them, but by a treacherous stratagem. Under pre- 
tence of cultivating and strengthening the alliance they tiad 
made together, they invited the giwatett part of them to a ge- 
fteral feast, which was made in every family. Eadli master oT 
the feast made t^is guests drunk, and in that condition were the 
Scythians massacred. The Medes then repossessed themsclvts- 
of the ptovinces they had lost, and once more extended their 
empire to the banks of the Halys, which was their ancieiit 
boundary westward* 

* The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet^ 
having heard of the massacre of their countrymen, fled into Ly- 
dia, to king Halyattes, who received them with great huma- * 
9jity« This occasioned a war between those two princes. Cy- 
axares immediately led his troops to the frontiers of Lydia* 
Many battles were foilght during the space of five years, with 
almost equal advsgitage on both sides. The battle fought m 
the sixth year was very remarkable, on account of an eclipse 
.of the sun, which happened dijring the engagement, when on 
a sudden the day was turned into a dark night. TbaleSx. the 
-• Hefod. L i. c 74. 
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Milesian^ had fbretok} this eclipse. The Itfcdies and Lydiant* 

who were then io the heat of the battle, equally terrified 
with this unforeseea event, which they looked upon as a aagn - 
of the anger of the godsi, immediately retreated on both sides 
and made peace. Syennesis, king of Cilicia,.aDd Nabucbo- 
donosoo king of Babylon, were the mediators* To render tho 
friendship more firm and inviolaUe, the two princes agreed to 
strengthen- it l^y the tie of marriage, and agreed that Halyat** 
tea should give his daughter Aryenis to Astyagcs»* eldest son 
of Cya:sare8. 

The manner these people had of contracting alliance with 
one another is very remarkable. Besides other ceremonies 
which tbey had in common with the Greeks, they had this ia 
particular \ the two contracting parties made themselves ioci* 
sions in the arms, and licked one another's blood* 

f Cyaxares' first care, as soon as be found himself again in 
peace, was to resume the siege of Nineveh, which the irrup* 
tion of the Scythians had obliged him to raise*. Nabopolasser, 
king of Babylon, with whom he had lately contracted a parti* 
cular alliance, joined with him in a league against the Assyri- 
ans. Having therefore united their, forces, tbey besieged Ni- 
neveh, took it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly destroyed 
that mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets, above 1 GO years before, 
that he would bring vengeance upon that opuleot city for the 
blood of his servants, wherewith the kings thereof had gorged 
themselves, like ravenous lions; that he himself would, march 
at the head of the troops that should come to besiege it ; that 
he would cause consternation and terror to go before them ; 
that he would deliver the old men, their mothers, and their 
children, into the merciless hands of the soldiers ; that all the 
treasures of the city should fall into the hands of rapacious and 
insatiable plunderers ; and that the city itself should be so to- 
tally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a footstep of 
it should be left ; and that the people should ask hereafter. 
Where did the proud city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themselves ; 
" Wo to the bloody city ! (cries NahumH) it is all full of lies 
•* and robbery, f He that dasheth in pieces is come up before 
** thy face. The Lord cpmeth to avenge the cruelties done to 
**, Jacob and to Israel. % I hear alreiady the noise of the whip, 
" and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and the prancing 
" horses, and of the bounding chariots. The horseman lifteth 
** up both the bright sword and the glittering spear. § The 
• In Herodotus he is called Labynetus. 
t A.M. 3378. Ant. I.e. 626. Her.I.i. c. 206. , 
I Nalium ill. 1. ^ Chap.ii. 1,2. | Chap. iii. 2, & 

5 Chap. ii. 3, 4. 
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«< shield of his mighty men is made red : the valiant naen are iii 
<* scarlet. They shall seem like torches, they shall run like 
*« the lightning^. || God is jealous ; the Lord revengcth, and 
*« is furious. The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt) 
*• and the earth is burnt at his presencek Who can stand bc* 
" fore his indignation ? and who can abide in the fierceness of 
*< his anger If r Behold, I am agiainst thee, saith the Lord of 
«* hosts : I will strip thee of all thy ofnahtientfc. * Take ye 
*« the spoil of silver, take ye the spoil «>f gold : for there is no 
** end of the store and glory out of all the pleasant furniture* 
*• She is empty, and void, and waste, Nineveh is destroyed j 
«* she h overthrown % she is desolate, f- The gates of the 
** rivers shall be opened, and the % palace shall be dissolved. 
' ** And Hu7.zab shall be led away captive ; ?he shall be brought 
** up, and her maids shall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
•* tabring upon their breasts. J I see a multitude of slain, and 
** a great number of caArases ; and there is no end ©f theii* 
** corpses ; they stumble upon their corpses. || || Where is the 
« dwelling of the lions, IfTand the feeding-place of the young 
** lions ? where the lion, even the old lion walked, and the lion's 
** whelp, and none made tl-cm afraid ; where the lion did teaf 
*< in pieces enough for his whe?ps,and strangled forhis lionesses^ 
** and filled his holes with prey, and his dens with rapine I 
u ^^ The Lord shall destroy Assur." He shall depopulate 
that city which was so beautiful, and turn it into a land where 
no man cometh, and into a desart. It shall be a dwelling-place 
for wild beasts, and the birds of night shall lurk therein. Be- 
hold, shall it be said, See that proud city, which was so stately 
and so exalted, which said in her heart, I am the only city, 
and besides me there is no other. All they that pass by her 
•hall scoff at her, and shall insult her with hi&singa and con- 
temptuous gestures. 

The two armies enriched themselves with the spoils of Nin- 
eveh ; and Cyaxares, prosecuting his vi^ctories, made himself 
mafter of all the cities of the kingdom of Assyria, except Ba* 
by Ion and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabopolas&er. 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his domJn* 
ions to his son Astyages. 

J Chap. i. 2, 5, 6. % Chap. in. S* • Chap. ii. 9, 10. 

' f Chap. ii. 6. , 

\ The author in this place renders it, Her iemple is destroyed to the 
foundations. But I have chosen to follow our English bible, thougk 
in the Latin it is templum, § Chap. iii. S. 

y II This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Assyrian 
kings, who pillaged and plundered all their neighbouring nations, 
•specially Judea, and carried away the spoils of them to Kineveh* 

tH Nahumii. 11, 12. ff Zephan. ii. 13—15: 



Cya^arssU^ Tliis is the prince wli#m the ioiipt«re«iMt 

Darius t!i€ Mede. 

Cyrnsy having takeB BabykMi, in conjunction with hk ttntle 
CyazarcB, left it under fats govemmefit. After the de«th of 
hw uncle* and his father Canibysesy he united the kingdoms 4f 
the Medes and the Peruans into one : In the sequel thercfote 
of this discourse they unll he considered only as one empire. 
I riiatl begm the history of that emph-e with the r^gn of Cy- 
nts \ w^tch wiH incktde also what is 'known of the reigns of 
kra tno predecessors) Cyaxares and Astyages. But I sh^l 
preriously pve some account of the kingdom of Lydia, he- 
cai»e Crcesns, its king** Ya» a constderahle ahane in the events 
of wlndh I am to apeak. 



CHAP- IV, 

Th£ HtSTOAY OV THS LVi)lJkM6. 

i^pH£ kings t ^'f^ ^<^ neigaed over the Lydiansy am iff 
X ifenndotus called Atyades^ that is^ descendants from 
Atys. These, he tetiaus* .^lerired their origin from LydiM, 
the «on of Atys ; and ^ydtts.gave the name of Iry4MLaa to 
that peo^ey who before his time were called Mnooians. 

These Aiyades were aucoeeded by the.Hemdidse, or de« 
sceaclants of HetruleSy who poases^ this kingdom for the 
apace of SOS ^are. 

* AaGO> great-grandson of Alcfsus, son of ; Hercules, w«s 
the fiju^iiaf tke Ho-nchdea whoiireig^Mdin I^ydia. 

The \mt was 

daN9AV L £«« This i^ace was mancied to a lady of cxqui- 
site beauty* and being inteuated by Ihs pasaion ficir her» was 
peipe6!i£^y hoaating i^ herciianns to others. Kflfthiag would 
serve hiflo, bnt Gy^cB, one of his ckief officers^, ahoukl see, a«d 
jaiige of them by his own eyes ; $.as if the- husband's own 
knoM^edge was not sufficient for hia happiness, or itbe beaufy 
of hi» wife would have beentnpained by jhis. isilence. . The 
king to this end placed Oyges ^CGoetKy in a conveaJieBt place ; 
but, notwili^^anding that^recauHotnv tfae.qiieen perceived him 
when he retired, yet took no manner of notice of it ; judging, 
as tbe^ historian represents it, that the most valuable treasure 

f Hwoa.!;i.e.T-JJ9. 

• a; M. 9781. Ant. J. C. ISTSS. 

\ Won Mmtentitt volurptatum «ttannn taeita conicicntia— :prortw 
quasi silenftiwii damimm pdliehritMhus esteu JQStm. t i. c. 7* '• 
Vol. IL E - * 
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of a woman ts her modestyy she studied a signal revenge for 
the injury she had teccived ; and, to punish the fault of her 
kueband, comwitted a still greater crime. Possibly a secret 
passion for Gygcs had as great a share in that action, as her re- 
icntment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it will, she 
0ent for Gyges« and obliged him to expiate his crime either by 
lus own death or the king'g, at his own option. After some 
remonstrances to no purpose, he resolved upon the latter, and 
by the murder of Candaules became, master of his queen and 
his throne4 % ^^^ means the kingdom passed from the 
fimaily of the Heraclidae into that of the Mermnades. 

Arciulochus the poet lived at this time, and, as Herodotus 
informs us, spoke of this adventure of Gyg^s in bis poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is related by 
Herodotus, that among the Lydians, and almost all other bar- 
barians, it was reckoned shamefiil and infamous even for a man 
to appear naked. These footsteps of niiodesty, which are met 
with among pagans, onght'to be reckoned valuable. ^ We 
are assured, that among the Romans, a son, who was come to 
the age of maturity, never went into the baths with his father, 
fior even a son-in-law with his father-in-law ; and this modesty 
tad decency were looked upon by them as a law of nature, the 
vtotation whereof was criminal. It is astonishingi that among 
us our magistrates take no care to prevent this disorder, which, 
in the midst cf Paris, at the season of bathing, is openly com- 
mitted with impunity : a disorder, so visibly contrary to the 
rules of common decency, so dangerous to young persons of 
both sexes, and so severely condemned by paganism itself. 

* Plato relates the story of Gyges in a different manner from 
• Herodotu's. Itc tells us, that Gfges wore a ring, the stone of 
which, when turned towards him, rendered him invisi^e ; so 
that he had the advantage of seeing others, without bemg seen 
fcimself ; and that by means of this ring, with the concurrence 
of the queen,- he deprived Candaules of his life and throne. 

,This probably signifies, that, rn order to compass his crim- 
inal design, he used all the tricks and stratagems the world calls 
subtle and refined policy, which penetrates into t^e most secret 
purposes of others, Without making the least discovery of its 
own. This story thus explained carries in* it a greater appear- 
ance of truth, than what we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero^ after having related this fable of Gyges^ fiunoui 

4 A. M. 3286. Ant. J. C 718. 

§ Nostro quidem more cum parendbus puberes filii, cum socerif 
generi, non lavantur. Retinenda est igitur hujue generis verecujidia^ 
prsesertim natura ipsa magistra et duce. Cic. 1. i. de offic n. 129i 
^ N\idare se nefas esse credebatur* Val. Max. i. ii. cap* 1 • 

J Plato de Rep. L ii.'p. 359. 
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7tng9 adds, ^ that if a wise man had such a ring^, he would not 
use it to any wicked purpose : because virtue coastders what 
is honourable and just, and has no occasion for darkness. 

II Gyges reigned 38 years. The murder of Candaules rais- 
ed a sedition among the Lydians. The two parties, instead 
of coming to blows, agreed to refer the matter to the df cisioa 
of the Delphic oracle, which declared in favour of Gygea. 
The king made large presents to the temple at Delpbos, which 
undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the 
oracle's answer. Among other things of value, Herodotus 
mentions six golden cups, weighing so talents, amounting to 
near a million of French money, which is about 48)0O0l. (lerW 
ing. 

As soon as he was in peaceable possession of the throne, he 
made war against Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, three pow- 
erful cities belonging to the neighbouring states. 

After he had reigned 38 yeafs, he died, and was succeeded 
by his son. 

* Ardys reigned 48 years. It was in the reign of thit 
prince, that the Cimmerians driven out of their country by 
the Scythse Nomades, went into Asia, and took the city of 
Sardis, but not the citadel. 

\ Sadyattes reigned 12 years. This prince declared war 
against the Milesians, and laid siege to their city. In those 
days the sieges, which were generally nothing more than 
blockades, were carried on very slowly, and lasted many years* 
This king died before he had finished that of Miletos, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

X Halyattes feigned 57 years. This is the prince who 
made war against Cyaxares, king of Media. He likewise drove 
the Cimmerians out of Asia. He attacked, and took the cii^ 
ties of Smyrna and Clazomenae. He vigorously prosecuted the 
war againft the Milesians, begun by hi* father, and continued^ 
the siege of their city, which had lasted six years under his fa- 
ther, and continued as many under him. It ended at length 
in the following manner : Halyattes, upon an answer he re- 
ceived from the Delphic oracle, had sent an ambassador into 
the city to prc^se a tfuce for some months. Thrasybulus,. 
tyrant of Miletos, having notice of his coming, ordered all the 
corn, and other provisions, assembled by him and his subject* 
for their support, to be brought into the public market ; and 

§ Hunc ipsum annoluin si habeat sapiensj mliilo plus sibi licere pu-- 
tet peocare, quam si non haberet. Honesta enim bonis viri», non ©•- 
Ciilta qudsruntur. Lib. iii. de ofEc. n. 33. 

H A, M. 3286. Ant. J. C. 7 18. Her. 1. i. c. 13, 14. 

• A. M. 3324. Ant. J. C. 680. Her. 1. i. c. 1 5. 

f A. M. 3373. Ant. J. C. 631. Ibid. 1. i. c. 1 6, 2%. 
^A.M.33SS.Ant.Jl.a6:ld. I1ud.c.21,2S^ 
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CDmmioded'Ae ctti9en%at the itgkt of » aginal that should be 
^veii> to be .all im a geacaal humour of feattiB^^nd jollity* 
The thing waft execuiei aocordin^ to bis ordcct. The JLydiaa 
ambassador, at his arrival^ was m the utmost suiqprise to tee 
such a ploitf in the marlEety and such a cfaeer6iiaesa in the 
dtf« His master, to whom he ga,vt an account of what he 
had seen, concluding that hxs prqjoct of reducing the place by 
^unine would never succeed, pVeferred peace to a fruitksa 
war, and immediatdy raised the siege. 

$ CaOEsus. His very name, which is become a pfovefby 
cnvries in it sm idea of immense riches. The weakh of this 
prince, to judge of itody by the presents. he made to the 
temple of Delphos, must have been excessively great. Most 
of those presents were s^Uta be 8ceii<in the tmie of Herodo* 
tus, and were virorth several mslHons* || We may partly ac- 
count for the treasures of this prince, from certain mtnea that 
he bad, srtimted, according to Strabo,. between P&rgamm and 
Atarnes ; as also from the little river Pactolus, the saod of 
which was gold* But in Strabo^ tone thw river had not the 
same advantage. 

' * This uncommon a^uence (which is a thing exiraordinary) 
did not enervate or soften the courage of Croesus^ He thought 
' it unworthy of a prince to spend hia thne in idienew aad ptea- 
sare. For' his part, he was perpetually in arms, made several 
conquests, and enlarged hi« doraiofons by the addition of aH 
the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia,. Mysia,' Paphkigonia^ 
Bithynta, J^unphylia,. and aH the eoMtitryof thfc Cariana, lonU^ 
ans, Dorians, and ^olians. Herodotus observes, that he was 
the first conquemr of the Oferksy veho till then had never 
.been subject to. a foreign power. JPuubtkss be must iiiea» 
the Greeks setded rm Asia Minor. 

' But, what is still more- extraordinary ki this prince, tboi^)» 
hr'was so immensely rici%, and so great a warrior, yet bis chief 
dcXght w.is in literature and the scienees. Hit court was the 
ordinary residence of those fiimous and learned men^ so reveiv 
ed by antiquity, and ^sdngvisbed by -the name of' the Seven 
Wisie Men of Orcccc. 

f Soton, one of the most celebrated amen^-tbcm^af^bav^* 
iog established new laws at Athensy thought be nngbt absent 
himself for some years, aad improve himself by ttavellii^g. He 
went to Sardis, where he visas received in a manner suitable tct 
the reputation of so great a man« The ki^g^ attended with a 
numerous court* appeared in all his regaj poaip and s^VtadiMW]| 

$ A. M. 3442; Ant; h C. 5«& 

I Her. 1. xiii. p. 625. Sl L xiv; p. C60, 

•Her.l.i. C.86— «a< 
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dressed in the most maenificent apparcU which was all over cn^ 
riched with gold» and guttered with diamonds. Notwithstand- 
ing the novelty of this spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that 
be was the least moTcd at it, or that he uttered a word which 
illscoTered the least surprise or admiration ; on the contraryy 
people of sense might sufficiently discern from his bchaviourt 
that he looked upon all this outward pomp as an indication of 
a little mind, which know« not in what true greatness and dig* 
nit 7 consists. This coldness and indifference in Solon's first ap- 
proach gave the king no favourable opinion of his new guest*. 
He afterwards ordered all bis treasures, his munificent apart- 
ments, and costly furniture,, should be showed him \ as if he ex- 
pected by the multitude of his fine vessels, diamonds, statues*, 
and paintings, to conquer the philosopher's indifference* fittt 
these things were not the king ; and it was the king that So* 
Ion was come to visit, and not the walls or chambers of his pa- 
lace. He had no notion of nukbg a judgment of tht king^ 
or an estimate of his worth, by these outward appendages, bat 
by himself, and his own personal qualities. Were we to judge 
at present by the same rule,, we should find many of our great 
men wretchedly naked and desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king.. 
Crcesus then asked him, which of mankind,, in all his travels, he 
had found the inost truly happy. " One Tellus," rqilicd So- 
lon, *< a citi2sen of Athens, a very honest and good man, wh(^ 
** had lived all bis days without indigence, had always seen hia 
" country in a flourishing condition, had children that were^ 
*♦ universally esteemed, with the satisfaction of seeing those 
^ children's children^ and at last died gloriously in fighting Uxt 
" his country.'*^ 

Such an answer as this, in^ which gold andsilver were account- 
ed as nothing, seemed to Croesus to argue a: strange ignorance 
and stupidity. However, as he flattered himself of being rank- 
ed in the second degree of happiness, he asked him, " Who, of 
" all those he had secn^was the next in felicity to Tell us." So- 
lon answered, " Cleobis and Biton, of Argot, two brothers,, 
** * who had left behind them a perfect pattern of fraternal af- 
^ fection, a^d of the nespect due from children to their parents.- 
« Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, a friest ess of Juno,. 
" was to go to the temple,^.the oxen that were to draw her not 
" being: ready, the tw* sons put themselves to the yoke, and 
** drew their mother's chariot thither^ which Was above five 
•* miles distant. All the mothers of the place, ravished with^. 
" admiration,, congratulated, the priestess on £he piety> of lier 
" sons. She, in the transports of her joy and thankfulness^ 
f^caroestly intreated the goddess to reward her children. wiUyi 



^ the bett thing that hearen €»i give to tiMm. Her pra^em 
«* were heard. When the saciiftce tww over, her two smw fell 
•'asleep in the very temple, ffHd there dicdf in a soft and 
** peace&il »1iimber. In honour of their |nety, tfce pert>te of Ar- 
^ gos consecrated statves to them in the temple of Delphos.*^ 
** What then,'' days Cfoesus, in a ton<e t%jbt showed his d^ 
e<$ntent, ** you do not reckon me in the niwiber of the hap* 
** py ?'* So]on> who wasTwt wilHi»g either to flatter or exas- 
^^mte brtn any further, replied CJ^hnly : ** King of Lydta, be* 
•« wdes many other advantages, the gcih harve given os Grecian* 
^ a spirit of moderation and reservcj'whi'ch has produced among 
'** tts a plain, popular kind of philosophy, accompanied with » 
'•* certain generous freedom, void of pride "Or ostentation, and 
••therefore not wcH suited to the cwurts of kings t This phi- 
'• losophy, donsidering wiMtt an infinite nmnber of vicissitudes 
*• and acckients the life of man is liable to, does not allow us 
** either to glory in any prosperity we enjoy 'Ourselves, Or to^- 
^ mhrehiipptnessin others, which perhaps may prove tr^sient 
•* or fruperfidak" From hence he took occasiofn to represent 
4o him fiiithei*, " That the life of maii seldom exceeds 8«ff«enty 
•* years, which make up Ui kl^ six thottsaw* two hundred and 
^ fifty days, of vvhieh two are «ot alike ; -so that the time to 
♦•come* is nothing but a series of various accideitts which c«i* 
'^ not be f oveseen. ITierefore ,: iti out opinion," conttn Bed 1ie> 
*« no mati «aft be eMeemed happy, but he whose happiftess-Oc*! 
« continues to the end of hfis Wfe : as fbr-others,' who are per* 
" pet«aUy exposed to a '^oiisand dangers, we account their 
*« happiness asimcerfimi as decrown is to ia* person that rs-stiU 
** eAgaged^ «hi batt^, aind has iWfyet obtained the victory."— 
Solon retired when he had spoken these words, whidi served 
only to mwttfy Cre^sus but not to reform hfim. 

MmpyliK aiathor of the firMes> was then at the court of 
this pdoce, by whom he was very kindly-entertained. He waa 
concerned at the unhatidmiime treatment Solcm received, ami. 
said to him by Way of advice ; *^* Soton, we nwst either ^ot 
•* come near princes at -all, or spea'k thiwgs that are agreeable 
" to them.*' « Say rather," replied Solon, "that we ifhouTd 
" either neter come near them at ail, oc ^cak such things a» 
•• may be for their good." 

In Plutarch's time, soweof the learned were of opimon^ 
that this interview between Sdlon and Croesus did not agree 
with the dates of chronology j but as those dates are very un- 

f The fatigue of drawing the chanot might be die canse of it. 

9 So'wv. M« Ai ( Jrtv) cb<x' «f HxfrBc H uc &^tcet. The ^ngTb of the 
.words or »/-/r« 5 «? ^^^ra, which is a beauty in the -original, because 
it U founded in the sease, eaooot be rendered ia any other language 



certaitt, tbat jiid4ek>«3 aut^r did not thmk tbis obfrction ought 
to pt^svail »g^ft«t tte authority of tevtml cnedible writers, by 
«li^o«R %lik story itmMited. 

iWb3t we bv^now^ reUted of Cr«9Ci8 is a Tery natural pic* 
^ure of llie b^»rio«Hr of kiflgs and grvet men, ivbo, for th^ 
tKo«t party ai% iscdited ^ flattery ; and sIiowb us at tbe samt 
time tine t«^ ioarc«8 ttcxn whence tJiHt Mindness generally pro- 
ceed*. Tbe one fs,« WBCret imtlinatkiti which all men have) bi^t 
especially tiie gnot^ of roctfving pnnse ^MJthout any ppeOBUtitHi* 
and of judging liavourabty of aU ttRft adttitre tbeniy or «how an 
4nili«iited>«abmission and «oinplai«amre to their hmiDaurs. The 
Qtlwer m, the gveat rcMnfbkince there is between flattery and « 
£afBt:«re afftetttiiMs «>r a T<sasomib4e respe^ ; whi«li is sofnetimea 
jcoonfterfeited iso t%%<i^^ that Vhc wisest may be deeeivcdy if 
tbey are wot very tnuoh up«o thc^ gu^ird. 

CmsiKs ^ we jod|^ «if Mm h^ the dianuter he bears in his- 
>^t0ry,'wa»ia very good pmee,' and woHhy of €«ftreni in many 
»e^pe!dts. Oe Iuk! ia>gi^ deal df g^eod^atore, afllibtlityy and 
kamantty. Hrs pataee iw«« a retepttete For men of wh and 
leaniii^ $ ^wV;^^ «hows^bat he hintself was a person «»f leam« 
dffg, and bad a «asle for the «!ieiK;es« Hw ^i^Tahness was, that 
%e laid ^f>neat 4tms upon riches atid ma^niffoence, thought 
ilumsttif ^T«at and happy in proportion t« hts possessions, mis- 
itodk w^ rpamp and spfendour :for true and aoKd grentnesa^ 
and fed bis^vanity wHh the excessive -sutMnrssionfrof tfaott.thai 
aftocKdin a kiadoif a^toraticpn before him^ 

Tlioae teamed meth'^ioM wHs, and otiwr courtiers, who surw 
arcmndied-tliis ^prince, ait at his tabfe, partook of bis pieaaufc«t 
'^^ared Ifis ^sodlkknce^ and enriched themseWes by his bounty 
iiaad-Uberaliey, to«4c care not •to'diffar from the priooe'iB -tsstt» 
-skA 4Mv«r tlioci^ Of undeceivHig hrm with respect to his er- 
a-ofH^Mr Jfabe Widens : On the contrary^ they made ft their buct-^ 
a^Ms >o 'Chttish and 'fortify them in him, extoiltng him pcrpet- 
^vadSy-^ 'Che -most (f^pulent prroce of his age, and never speak- 
.iag of hie wealth) or the m»gRificence of his palace, but ni 
ctcrms'ctf a«hfniRftion and rapture ; because they lenew this was 
^thc «uve way to pJease him, and lo secure his favour : For ftat- 
< tery is nothing else 'but a commerce of falsehood and lymg^ 
Jounded upon iwtereston one side, and vanity on the other. 
The flutterer desires to advance himself, and make his fortune \ 
ttbe prince to be praised and admired, because he is his own 
first .flatterei^ aad carries within himself a more aubtle «nd iiet- 
ter prepared poison thjui any adulation gives bhn. 

That «aying'of JSsop, who had formerly been a slave, aad 
still retaiaed somewhat of tire spirit and chanoter :of siarvery, 
thoi^ he had vjirniabed it over with the address of an artnil 
courtier ; that saying of his, I say, to SoioO) -*« That we ^oisld 
^ cither not come near kings, or say whatsis agteeabieto tbcm^'' 
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shows us with what kind of men Croesus had filled his courts 
and bj what means he had banished all sinceritf* integrity » and 
duty from his presence. Therefore wc see he could not bear 
that noble and generous freedom in the philosopher, upon 
which he ought to have set an infinite value ; as he would ha?c 
done, had he but understood the worth of a fHend, whoy at- 
taching himself to the person, and not to the fortune of a. 
prince, has the courage ta tell him disagreeable truths ; truths 
unpalatable, and bitter to self-love at the present, but that max 
prove very salutary and serviceaUe for the future. Die UUs^. 
uon quod volunt audirti sed quod audiite semper volent. These 
are Seneca's own words, where he is endeavouring, to show^ 
of what great use a faithful and sincere friead mxf be to a 
prince ; and what he adds further seems to be wmt on purpose 
for Croesus : * ** Give him," says he^ ** wholesome advice. 
<< Let a word of truth once reach those ears^ which are perpet- 
** ually fed and entertained with flattery. You will ask me» 
** what service can be done to a person arrived at the highest 
** pitch of felicitj ? It will teach him not to trust in his pros- 
** perity ; it wul remove that vain confidence he has in his 
** power and greatness, as if they were to endure for ever ;, 
** make him understand, that every thing which belongs to and 
^ depends upon fortune is as unstable as he»elf ; and that 
^ there is often but the space of a moment betweta the highest 
^ elevation and the most unhappy downfall." 

f It was not long before Croesus experienced the truth of 
what Solon had told him. He had two sons } one of whom 
being dumb, was a perpetual subject of affliction to him ; the 
other, named Atys, was distinguished by every good quality*, 
and his great consolation and delight. The father dreamed 
one night, which made a great impression upon his mind, that 
this beloved son of his was to perish by iron*. This became a 
new source of anxiety and trouble, and eaart is taken, to remove 
out of the young prince*S way every thing made of iron, as par- 
tisans, lances, javelins, &c. No mention is made of armies, 
wars, or sieges, before him. But one day there was to be an 
extraordinary hunting match, for the killing of a wild boar,, 
which had committed great ravages in the neighbourhood. All 
the young lords of the court were to be at this hunting. Atys 
very earnestly importuned his father, that he would give him 
leave to be present, at least as a spectator. The king could 

* Pleoas aare» adulationibut aliquando vera vox intret : da con- 
nlium utile. Qiu&ris, quid felici prasstare pos&is ? Efiice, se feCcitati 
•USB credat. Parum in iUum contuleris, £i illi femel stultam fiducianr. 
pennansurx semper potentiae excusseris, docuerisque mobilia esse- 
qu9B dedit casua^ ac saepe inter fortunam maziuaa et ukimam nihil; 
loteresse. Sen. de Benefi J. vi. C...39... 

tHei:;l.ic34— 45w 
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not ref«» hiiB that re^fiMtlt* but let MrngQ uader the c^tf^ctf » 
diacrcet youog pmcey vp]m> bad Uken rdtigc in hi& court, and 
-vr at named Adrastns* And this very Adra»tus« as he W4» ainw 
in^ to fling, hi&jafreiin atthe boaft iui£f>rti»oatdy killed Atyiu 
£t: ia impas&ibic to expce8& ^aid^bsx the afflictkm of the father, 
^urfaeii he heard of thb fetal acctdeatt, or of the unhappy pcince* 
tlie imioGcat author of the murdery who expiated bi»fauk vitk 
Ilia bloody stabbing himself in the breaal vnth his own. swoni^ 
upon the fnneral-pile of the unfortunate Atys. 

* Two years were spe&t on this occasion in deep fnoumkig« 
the afflicted father's thoughts being wholly taken up with the 
loss be bad sustained. But the growing reputation^ and great 
qualities of Cyras, who began to make himsetf known* reused 
ism, out of his lethargy. He thought it behoived him to put a 
•usp to the power of the Persians) which was enlarging itself 
every day. As he was very religious in hia way,, he wiDukl iie^ 
vcr enter upon any enterprise without coiteultingr the g<x)s. 
But» that he might not act blindly, and to be al^ to form « 
certain judgment on the anawers he should receive^ he waa wil^ 
ling to assure himself beforehand of the truth of the oradeaw 
Bor which purpose he sent messengers to alF the Bkost cekbrat* 
ed Qcacles both of Greeee and A&ica^ with orders to inquire, 
every one at his respective oracle, what Crossua was doing on 
•ucli a day> and such an hour, before agreed on. His order* 
vere punctaaUy observed ; and of all the oracles nooe g««t a 
troe antwce but that of IVlphoii The ansivcr wast gitea in 
Oreek hexaoM^ verses^ and waa in substauce aa follows ; " i 
<^ know: the number of the graias of mid on the sea-shore* and 
M the menuffc of the ocean* & vast, cxteo t. I can hear the dumb» 
«*.and him that has ncit yet learned to speak. A strong saneU 
** of a.toctoiae boiled in brass, together with sheep's flesb, has 
^ reached my notibrils,' brass beneath, brass above.'* And in- 
deed the kingy thinking to invent something that could not pos- 
aibty be^guessedat^ had employed himself, on the day and hour 
tet dowBy in botHng a tortoise and a lamb in a brass, pot, which 
had a brasa cover. St. Austin observes, in several peaces, that 
God, to punish the blindness of the Pagans, sometimes pev^ 
niitted the devils to gWe answers conformable to the truth* 

Croesus, thu& assured of the god's veracity whom he design* 
ed to consult, offered three thousand victims to bis honour, and, 
ordered an infinite number of vessels, tripods, and golden ta^ 
ble'ts, to be melted down, and converted into ingots of gold, 
to tbe^number of U7, to augment the treasures of the Delphic 
temple. Each of these ingots weighed at least two talents ; 
besides which, he made several other presents ; among others, 
Herodotus mentions a golden lion, u'cighing ten talents, and 
twQ vessels of an extraordinary bigness, one of gold^ whi(^ 
•li«ra.i.<ii4$^5^. 
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weiglKd eigbt talents and an half, and twelve minas ; the other 
of silver, which contained 600 of the measures called amphoras* 
All these presents, and many more, which for brevity's sake I 
emit, were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the god upon two 
points ; first, whether Cnssus should undertake a war against 
the Persians ; secondly, if he did, whether he should require 
the succour of any auxiliary troops. The oracle answered 
upon the first article, that if he carried his arms against the 
I^rsians, he would subvert a great empire ; upon the second > 
that he would do well to make alliances with the most power* 
ftil states of Greece. He consulted the oracle again, to know 
how long the duration of his empire would be. The answer 
was, It should subsist till a mule came to possess the. throne 
of Media ; which he construed to signify the perpetual dura* 
tion of his kingdolm. 

Pursuant to th€J direction of the oracle, Croesus, entered in- 
to alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had Pisistra^ 
tus at their head, and with the Lacedaemonians, who were in- 
disputably the two most powerful states of Greece. 

* A certain Lydian, much esteemed for his prudence, gave 
Croesu s, on this occasion, very j udicious advice. **^ O prince,' ' 
•ays he to hhn, ** why do you think of taming your arms. 
** against such a people as the Rsrsians, who being bom .in a. 
** wild rugged country, are inured from their infancy to every 
^ kind of hardship and fatigue | who, being coarsely clad, and 
•* coarsely fed, can content themselves with bread and watery 
** who are absolute strangers to all the delicacies and conve- 
•* niences of life ; who, in a word, have nothing to lose, if yoit 
*^ conquer them, and every thing to gdin, if they conquer you ; 
•* and whom it would be very difficult to drive out of our' 
« country, if they should once come and taste the sweets and 
" advantages of it ? So far therefore from thinking of begin- 
<« ning a war against them, it is my opinion we ought to thank 
«* the gods, that they have never put into the heads of the 
« Persians to come and attack the I^ydians." But Croesus 
load taken his resolution, and wonld not be diverted from it. 

What remains, of the history of Croesus will be found ift 
Aat of Cyrus, which I am now going to begin.. 
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These three reigns will be the subjedl-matter of the fourth book. But 
as the two latter are very short, and contain few important facti» 
this book, properly speaking, may be called the History of Cynia. 

CHAP. L 

The History of Cyrus. 

THE hlrtory of this prince is differently related by Hero* 
dotus and Xenophon. I follow the latter, as judging 
him infinitely niorc worthy of credit in this respect than the for- 
mer. As to those facts wherein they differ, I shall briefly re- 
late what Herodotus says of them. It is well known, that 
Xenophon served a long time tinder Cyrus the Younger, who 
had in his troops a great number of Persian noblemen, with 
whom undoubtedly this writer, considering how curious he 
was* did often converse, that he might acquaint himself by 
these means with the manners and customs of the Persians, with 
their conquests in general, but more particularly with those of 
the prince who had founded their monarchy, and whose history 
he proposed to write. This he tells us himself, in the begin- 
ning of his Cyropaedia : " Having always looked upon this 
** great man as worthy of admiration, I took a pleasure to in- 
** form myself of his birth, natural temper and education, that 
** I might know by what means he became so great a prince ; 
<* and herein I advance nothing but what has been told me.** 
As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his brother 
Quintus, ** That * Xenophon's design, in writing the history 
•• of Cyrus, was not so much to follow truth, as to give a 
•* model of a just government ;** this ought not to lessen the 

* Cyrus iUe i Xenophonte, non ad historise fidem scril^tus, icd adl 
•ffi^em justi imperii. 
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. authority of that judicious historUu, or make us give the less 
credit to what he relates. All that can be inferred from thencfc 
isy that the design of Xenophoa, who was a great philosopbery 
as well as a great captain^ was not merely to write Cyrus's 
history, but to represent him as a model and example to prin- 
cesy for their instmciiooifl the arts oC reigning, and of gaining 
the love of their subjects, notwithstanding the pomp and el- 
evation of their stations. With this view he may possibly have 
knt his hero some thoughts, some sentiments, or discourses of 
his own. But the substance of the facts and events he relates 
are to be deemed true ; and of Ah thcrr conformity with the 
holy scriptare is of itself a «ufficieat praof. The reader may 
see the dissertation of the Abbot Bannier upon this subject in 
wC Memoii s or the Atsnseiny of Pontc Iwttentsre* 

For the greater ciearacss, I divide the kistory of Cyra« into 
tJbKe patts. The first wiH reach ft-om his ^hth to the «Kg« of 
.Babf loo : The second will oomprehead t\tt descriplKXi idf Ihe 
fM{^ «Bd the taking -of that -city, with every thing dsc that 
relates to that great event : The third will contain that prince's 
liistory, from the taking of Babylon to his death. 



ARTICLE I. 

THE HISTOIY OF CYRUS, PRf>M HIS INFANCY "T© THE 

SIEGE OF BABYLON. 

nj^HIS iaterval, besides his education, and the journey he 
JL made to his grandfather Actyages in Media, includes the 
first campaigns of Cyrus» and the important expeditioos subse- 
^ent to tiiem. 

. SECTION I. 

CYRVS'S £DfTCAriOV. 

-^ Cyrus was the son of Cambyscs, king of Persia, and of 
Mandana, daughter to Astyagcs, king of the Medes. J He 
v^as born one year after his uncle Cyaxares, the brother of 
Mandana. 

The Persians consisted at this time of twelve tribes, and in- 
habited only one province of that vast comitry wftieh has since 
borne the name of Persia, and were not in afH above liscooo 
men. Btit this people having afterwards, through the wisdom 
iiTtd. valour of Cyrus, acquired the empire of the cast, the name 
of Persia extended itself with their conqtiests and fortanCjABd 
comprehended all that vast tract of land, whidi reaches from 
east to west, from the river Indus to -the Tigris ; and irom 

♦ VoL VI. J). «oo. ' f Xen. Cyrop.Li. p..S. 

J A. M. ff405. Ant. J. C. 599. 
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north to sottth, &om the Caspian sea to the ocean. And still 
to this day the country of Persia has the same extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more lovely for 
the qualities of his mind ; wasf of a very sweet disposition} fall 
of good nature and humanity, and had a great desire to leanif 
and a noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any 
xlanger, or discouraged by any hardship or difficulty, where 
honour wag to be acquired. He was brought up according to 
the laws and customs of the Persians^ which were excellent in 
those days with respect to education. 

* The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was 
the only principle and end of all their laws. The education of 
children was looked upon as the most important duty, and the 
most essential part of government \ it was not left to the care 
of fathers and 'mothers, whose bFind affection and fondness of** 
ten render them incapable of that office ; but the state took it 
upon themselves^ Boys were all brought up in common, after 
one uniform manner, where every thing was regulated, the 
place and length of their exercises, the times orating, the qual- 
ity of their meat and drink, and their diffet^nt kinds of pun* 
ishment. The only food allowed either the children or the 
young men, was bread, crcsecsj and water ; for their design 
was to accustom them early to temperance and sobriety ; be- 
sides, they considered, that a plam frugal diet, without any 
mixture or sauces or ragoos, would strengthen the body, and 
lay «uch a foondation of health, as would enable them to un- 
dergo the hardships and fatigues of war to a good old age. 

Here boys went to school, to learn justice and virtue, as 
they do in other places to leain arts and sciences \ and the 
crime most severely punished amongst them, was ingratitude. 
The design of the Persians, in all these wise regulations, was 
to prevent evil, being convinced how much better it is to pre- 
vent faults, than to punish them ; ahd whereas in other states 
the legislators are satisfied with establishing punishments for 
criminals, the Persians endeavoured so to order it, as to have 
no criminals among them. 

Till 16 or 17 years of age, the boys remained in the class of 
children ; and here \t was fhey learned to draw the bow, and 
to fling the dart or javelin j after which they were received in- 
to the class of young men. In this they were more narrowly 
watched, and kept under than before \ because that age re- 
quires the narrowest inspection, and has the greatest need of 
restraint. Here they remained iO years ; during which time 
they passed all their nights in keepmg guard, as well for the 
safety of the city, as to inure them to fatigue. In the, day- 
time they waited upon their governors, to receive their orders, 
* Cyrop, 1. i. p. 3—8, 
Vol* II, F 
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attended the king when he went a-hunting, or ioiproved them- 
selves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown tip, and formed ; 
and in this they remained 25 years. Out of these all the of- 
ficers that were to command in the troops, and all such as 
were to fill the different posts and employments in the state, 
were chosen. When they were turned of 50, they were not 
obliged to carry arms out of their own country. 

Besides tbe^, there was a fourth or last class, from whence 
men of the greatest wisdom and experience were chosen, for 
forming the public councilf and pre siding 4n the courts of ju- 
dicature. 

By this means every citizen might aspire at the chief posts 
in the government ; but not one could arrive at them, till be 
had passed through all these several classes, and made himself 
capable of them by all these exercsies. The classes were open 
to all ; but generdly such only, as were rich enough to main- 
tain their children without working, sent them thither. 

* Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed 
mil of his age, not only in aptness to learn, but in courage and 
address in executing whatever he undertook. 

SECTION 11. 

Cyrus's journey to his grandfather astyages, and 
his return into persia. 

When Cyrus was 12 years old, his mother Mandana took 
him with her into Media, to his grandfather Astyages, who, 
' from the many things he had heard said in favour of that young 
prince, had a great desire to see him. In this court young 
Cyi'us found very different manners from those of his own 
country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence reigned here uni- 
versally. Astyages himself was richl^r^ clothed,f had his eyes 
coloured, his race painted^ and his hair*embel1ifhed with artifi- 
cial locks ; for the Medes affected an effeminate life, to be 
dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; where- 
as the habits of the Pernans were very plain and coarse. All 

• Cyrop. L i. p. 8—12. 
f The ancients, in order to set off the beauty of the face, and to givt 
more life to their complexions, used to form their eye-brows into per- 
fect arches, and to colour them with black. To give the greater lustre 
to their eyes, they made their eye-lashes of the same darkness. This 
artifice was much in use among the Hebrews. It is said of Jezebel 
** Depinxit oculos suot stibio." 2 Rings ix. 30. This drug had an a- 
•tringent quality, which shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes ap- 
pear the larger, which at that time was reckoned a beauty, Plin. I. 
xxxiii.c. 6. From hence comes that epithet, which Homer sooften gives 
to his goddesses ; hoom^ * Bf>, great-eyed Juno. . 
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this finery did not affect Cyras, who» without criticising or con* 
demnlng what he saw, was contented to live as he had beciv 
brought, up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed 
from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with hi* 
sprightliness and wit, and gained everv body's favour by hrs 
noble and engaging behaviour. I (hall only mention one in<-. 
stance, whereby we may judge of the rest. 

Astyagwsj to make hts^grandson unwilling to return homc^ 
TciTidc a sumptuous entertainment, in which there was a' vast 
plenty and profusion of every thing that was nice and dtli- 
cp.te. All this exquisite cheer and magnificent prtparatioti 
Cyrus looked upon with great indifference ; at which observ- 
ing Astyages to be surprised : ** The Persians," says he to the 
king, •* instead of going such a round- about way to appease 
** their hunger, have a much shorter to the same end ; a little 
•* bread and presses with them answer the purpose.*' Astyages 
desiring Cyrus to dispose of all the meat as he thought fit, the 
latter immediately dfstributed them to the king's officers in 
Avaiting ; to one, because he taught him to ride ; to another, 
because be waited well upon bis grandfather ; and to a third, 
because he took great care of h^ mother. Sacas, the king^'t 
cup-l>earer, was the only person to whom he gave nothing. 
This officer, besides the post of cup-bearer, haif that likewise 
of introducing those who were to have audience of the king ; 
and as he could not possibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often 
as he desired it, he had the misfortune to displease the prince, 
who took this occasion to show his resentment. Astvagcs tes- 
tifying some concern at the neglect of this officer, for whom 
he had a particular consideration, and who deserved it, as he 
snid, on account of the wonderful dexterity with which he 
served him : ** Is that all, papa ?" jreplied Cyrus, " if that be 
** sufficient to merit "your favour, you shalt see I will quickly 
** obtain it ; for I will take upon me to serve you better than 
«* he." Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cupbearer, and 
advancing gravely with a serious countenance, a napkin upon 
his shoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three of hi« 
fingers, he (ffcsented it to the king with a dexterity and a 
^vACt that charmed both Astyages and Mandana. When be 
bad done, he flung himself upon his grandfather's neck, and 
kissing him, cried out with great joy ;* " O Sacas, poor Sacas, 
** thon art undone 5 I shall have thy place." Astyages em- 
braced him with great fondness, and said, " I am mtghty well 
" pleased, my dear ehild ; nobody can serve with a better grace j 
" but you have forgot one essential ceremony, which is that 
« of tasting.*' And indeed the cup-bearer was used to put some 
of the liquor into his left hand, and to taste it, before he pre* 
sented' it to the king : ** No," replied Cyrus, " it was not 
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«< through forgctfiiliKSS that I omitted that ccrctnoBy," «» Whv 
*« then,*' says Astyages, " for what reason did you do it ?^* 
" Because I apprehended there wa« poison in the Ijquor.'* 
•« Poison, child f How could you think so ?*' « Yes ; poison^ 
** papa ; for not long ago, at an entertainment you gave to 
** the lords of your court, after the guests had drank a little 
•' of that liquor, I peirccivcd all their heads were turned ; they 
*< sung, made a noise, and talked they did not know what ; 
*• you yourself seemed to have forgot that you were king, and 
" they that tliey were subjects y and when you would have 
*• danced, you could not stand upon your legs." ** "W^hy,** 
says Astyages, " have you never seen the same thing happen to, 
•* your father ?'* " No>^ never," says Cyi-us. " What then ? 
** How is it with him >yhen he drinks ;" "^Why, when he has 
*^ drank, bis thirst is quenched, and tliat is all. 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian » in his 
giving such an excellent lesson of sobriety in this story : he 
might have done it in a serious grave way, and have spoken 
%vith the air of a philosopher ; for Xenophon, as much a war« 
rior as he was, yet was he as excellent a philosopher as his mas- 
ter Socrates ; but instead of that, he puts the instruction into 
the mouth of a child, and conceals it under the vei^ of a story, 
which in the original is tc^d with all the wit and agrceableness 
imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of returning to Persia, Cyrut 
joyfully complied with the repeated instances liis grandfather 
bad made to him to stay in Media ; being desirous, as he said,- 
to perfect himself in tlie art of riding, which he was not yet 
master of, and which was not knpwn in Persia, where the 
bavrenness of the country, and its cragp^y mountainous situa- 
tion rendered it unfit for the breeding of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his behaviour 
procured him infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, afiable* 
c)flicious, beneficent, and generous. Wheneverthe young lords 
had any favour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their solicitor. 
If the king had any subject of complaint against them, Cyrus 
was their mediator ; their affairs became his ; a»d he always, 
managed them so well, that he obtained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the son of the 
king of the * Babylon is^ns (this was Evii-Merodach, son of Ne- 
buchadnezzar,) at a hunting-match a little before his marriage,, 
tjiougbt fitKin ordei:to show his bravery, to make an irruption 
iijto the territories of the Medes, which obliged Astyages to 
tike the field to oppose the invader. Here it was that ^yrus, 

* In Xenophon this people are always called Assyrians; and in trutH 
they are Assyrians, but Assyrians of Babylon, whom We mutt not con-v 
found with those of Nineveh, whose empire, as we have seen already^ 
wai utterly destroyed by the ruin 9f Nineveh, the capi^l thereof) 
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having followed hh grandfather, serrcd his apprenticeship in 
war. He behaved himself so well on this occasion, that the 
victory which the Medes gained over the Babylonians was- 
chiefly owing to his valour. 

•f The year after, his fiither recalling him, that he might ac- 
eornpHsh his time in the Persian exercises, he departed imme- 
diately from the court of Media, that neither his father nor 
bis country might have any room to complain of hit delay. 
This occasion showed how much he was beloved. At his de- 
parture he was accompahied by all ranks of people, young and 
old. Astyages himself conducted him a good part of his jour- 
ney on horseback ;. and when the s^d moment came that they 
must part, the whole company were bathed in. tears. 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-entered' 
the das8 of childteny where he continued a year longer. His 
companions, affcer his long residence in so voluptuous and luxu- 
rious a court as that of the Medes, expected to find a great 
change in his manners ; but when they found that he was con- . 
tent with their ordinary table, and that, when he was present 
at any entertainment, be was more sober and temperate than 
any of the company, they looked npon him with new admi* 
ration. 

From this first class* he passed into the second, which is the 
elass of youths ; and there it quickly appeared, that he had 
not his equal in dexterity, address, patience, and obedience. 

Ten years after,hc was admitted into the men's class, where- 
in he remained eighteen years, till he set out at the head of. 
the Persian army,. to go to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares*. 

SECTION III. 

THB FIRST CAMPAIGN'OP CYRUS, WHO GOBS TO SUCCOUR 
HIS UNCLB CYA-ZARES AGAINST THE BABYLONIANS. 

Astyages*, king of the Medes, dying, was succeeded by 
his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus's mother. Cyaxares was no 
sooner in the throne, but he was engaged in a terrible war.. 
He was informed that the king of the Babylonians, Nerigljssor,. 
was preparing a powerful army against him, and that he had 
already engaged several princes on his side, and, among others^. 
Croesud, king of Lydia ;. that he had likewise sent ambassadors, 
to the king of India, to gite him bad impressions of the Medes 
and Persians, by representing to him how dangerous a closer, 
alliance and union between two nations already so powerful- 
Blight be,^., nnce they could in the end subdue all the nations 

t A. M. S421. Ant. J. C. 58S. 
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around tbem, if a Tigordus oppostdon was not made to tho^ 
nrogrcss of their power. Cyaxaret therefore dispatch^ an- 
bassadors to Gambyses, to desire succours from him ; and or* 
dered them to bring it about, that Cyrus should have the com^ 
mand of the troops bis father was to send.. This was readily 
granted. As soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march, 
at the head of the army,, the joy was universal. The army 
consisted of thirty thousand men, all infantry (for the Persians 
had as yet no. cavalry) ; but they were all-chosen men,and such 
as had been raised aner a particular* manner- First of all, Cyrus 
chose out of the nobility 200 of the bravest ofifcers, each of 
which was ordered to choose out four more oi the same sort* 
which made a thousand in all ;. and these were the officers 
that were called f O.^^n^o^, and who signalised themselves after- 
. wards so gloriously upon all occasions. Every one of this thou- 
sand was appointed to raise among the people ten light-armed 
pikemeu) ten slingersy and ten bowmen ; which amounted in 
the whole to. si, 000 men. 

Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought fit to 
make a speech to the aoo officers,, whom, after having highly 
praised for their courage,. he inspired with the strongest assur- 
ance of victory and success. " Do you know,"' says he to 
them, " the nature of the enemy y«u . have to deal with /* 
*' They are soft, effeminate, enervated men, already half con- 
'^' quered.by their own luxury and voluptuousness ;. men not. 
•* able to bear either hunger or thirst ; equally incapable of" 
'* supporting either the toil of war, or the sight of danger ;. 
^' whereas you, that are inured from ypiu* infancy to a sober. 
s*' and hard way of living ; to you, I say, hunger and thirst 
•* are but the sauce and. the only sauce to your meals ; fa- 
" tigue* are your pleasures, dangers your delight, and the love 
** of your country and of glory yoor only passion. Beside^r 
** the justice. of our cause is another considerable^advantage. 
" They are the aggressors. It is the enemy. that attacks us, 
** and it is our friends and allies that retjuire our aid. Can. 
** any thing be more just, than to repel the injury they would 
« bting ui>oB us ? Is there any thing more honourable, than 
♦* to fly to the assistance of our fiiends ? But what ought to 
•* be the principal motive of your confidence is, that I do not 
••engage in this expedition, without havings first consulted 
** the gods, and implored their protection ; for you know it 
"is my custom to begin all my actions, and all my undcr- 
•* takings, in that manner.'* 

* Soon after, Cyrus set out without loss of time ; but be- 
fore his departure he invoked the gods of the country a se-- 
cofid time ; for his maxim waa^ and be had it from, his father ^ 
"t Men of the same dignity. 
* A. M. 3445. Am, J. C. 559. 
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That a man ought not to fonn any-enterprtsey great orsmally. 
without consulting the Divinity, and imploring his protection., 
Cambyses bad often taught him to consider, that the prudence 
of men is very (hort, aiid their views very limited ; that they 
caunot penetrate into futurity ;.- and that naany times what 
tKey think most needs turn to their advantage proves their 
ruin ; whereas the gods, being eternal, know all things, fu- 
tuce as well as past, and inspire those they lo^'e to undertake 
what \^ most expedient for them \. which is a favour and a* 
protection they owe to no man, and graut only to those* 
that invoke and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his eon as far as the frontiers of Per*^ 
sia ; and, in the way» gave him excellent instructions concern- 
ing the duties of the general of an army. Cyrus thought 
himself ignorant of nothing that related to the business of war,, 
after the many lessons he had received from the most able mas* 
ters of that time. **' Have your masters,'' says Cambyses to 
him, ^ given you any instructions concerning economy, that* 
*^ is to say, concerning the manner of supplying, an army with 
<' all necessary provisions, of preventing sickness, and preserr* 
** ing the health of the soldiers ;. of fortifying their bodies by 
*' frequent exercises^ of exciting a general emulation amongst 
*< them ; of makine yourself obeyed, esteemed, and beloved 
^ by your soldiers r' Upon each of these points, and upoa 
several others mentioned by the king, Cyrus owned he had 
never heard one word spoken, and that it was all entirely new 
to him. " What is it then your masters have taught you ?" — 
** They have taught me to fence,'^ replied the prince, «* to 
*< draw the bow, to fling the javelin,, to mark out a campy. 
" to draw the plan of a fortification, to tange troops in or-. 
" der of battle, to review them, to sec |them march, file ofr„ 
" and encamp*" Cambyses, smiling, javc his son to under- 
stand, that they bad taught him nothmg of what wa» most 
material and essential £or a good officer, and an expert com- 
mander, to know : and in one single conversation, which ccr* 
tainly deserves to be well studied by all young gentlemen de- 
signed for the . army, he taught him infinitely more than all 
the celebrated masters had done, in the course of several years. 
I shall give but one short instance of this discourse, which 
may serve to give the reader an idea of the rest. 

The question was, what are the proper means of making the. 
soldiers obedient and submissive I " The ^ay to effect that,'*" 
says Cyrus, " seems to be very easy, and very certain ; it is on- 
** ly to praise and i-eward those that obey, to punish and stig- 
" roatisc such as fail in their duty.'* " You say well," repli- 
ed Cambyses ; *« that is the way to make them obey you by 
«' force ; but the chief point is to make them obey you willing- 
« ly and freely. Now, the sure method of eiF^cting this is, ta 
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*( coTtTiRce those you command, that you know better what i$ 
•* for their advantage^ than they do themselves : for all man- 
^< kind readily submit to those of whom they^Mve that apia^ 
^ ion. This is the principle, from whence that biiod sub- 
** mission proceeds« which you tee sick persons pay to their 
*' physician^ travellers to their guide> and a ship's company to 
** the pilot. Their obedience is only founded upon their 
*< persuasion, that the physician, the guide, and the pilot, are 
** all more skilful and knowing in their respective callings, than^ 
** themselves." ** But what shall a man db,'' says Cyrus to 
his father,, ** to appear more skilful and expert than others ?" 
•* He must really be so,*' replied Cambyses.; " and in order to 
''be so, he must apply himself closely to his ptxifession, dili- 
*' gently study all the rules of it, consult the most able and 
** experienced masters, neglect no circumstance that may con- 
'* tribute to the success of his enterprises ; and,, above all, he 
** must have recourse to the protection of the gods, from whomi 
•* alone we receive all our wisdom^ and all our success.'* 

* As soon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the first thing be- 
did,. after the usual compliments had paased, was to inform turn- 
self of the qiiality and number of the forces on both sides. It 
appeared, by the computation made* of them, that the enemy's, 
army amounted to 800,000 foot, and 60,000 horse ; and that 
the united armies of the Medes and Persians scanre amounted 
to half the- number of loot, and as to the cavalry, the Medeft 
lud not 8o many by a. third. This great inequality put Cyax- 
area in terrible fears and perplexities.. He could think, of no* 
€>ther expedient, than to send for another body of troops irom' 
Fersia,. more mimcrous than that already arrived. But this 
expedient, besides, that it would have taken- too much time,, 
appeared in itself Impracticable. Cyrus immediately propoa* 
ed another, more sure and more expeditious, which was that, 
kis Persians should change their arms. . As they chiefly used: 
the bow and the javelin, and consequently their manner ot.fight- 
iug was at a^distance, in whichkind of engagement the greater 
number was easily superior to the lesser, Cyrus was of opinion, 
that they should be armed with such wejipons as should oblige- 
them to come to blows with the enemy immediately, and by 
that means render the superiority of their numbers useless^. 
This project was mightily approved, and instantly put in exe- 
cution. 

f Cyrus established a wonderful order. among the troops, and« 
iirapired them with a surprising emulation, by the rewards he 
promised, an^ by his obliging and engaging, deportment to- 
wards all. As for money, the only value he set upon it was 
to give it away. He was continually making presents to one. 
or other, according to their rank, or. their merit 5 to one a,. 
• Cytop. L ik p. 38<^4a fVtad. p. 4*. 
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buckler^ to aniMber a sword, or somethiflji^'of the same kind 
equally acceptable. By this generosity , this greatness of 'sonl^ 
and beneficent disposition, he thought a general ought to di^ 
Ungutsh himselfft and n€>t by the luxury of his table, or the 
richness of his clothes, and still less by hiis haughtiness and im» 
perious demeanour. * " A commander could not," he s^d,. 
*< give actual proofs of his munificence to every body, and for 
*• that very reasoa he thought himself (^liged to convince eve- 
<< ry body of his inclination and good-will \ for though a prince' 
*< mi^t exhaujst bis treasures in making presents, yet he could 
** not iDjure himself by benevolence and htimanity ; by being* 
*' sincerely concerned in the good or evil that happens to 
*' othersj and by making it appear that he is so." 

•\ One day, as Cyrus was reviewing bis army, a messenger 
came to him from Cyaxarcs, to acquaint him, that some am- 
bassadors being arrived from, the king of the Indies, he desired 
his prese^.cc immediately.. " For that purpose," says he, ^ I 
^ hav€ brought you a rich garment, for the king desires you 
«« would appear magnificently dressed before the Indians, to 
" do the nation honour." Cyrus lost not a moment's timet 
but instantly set out with his troops, to wait upon the king,> 
thoogb without changing his dre^s, which was very plaki,^^ af- 
ter tbe Persian fashion, and not (as the J Greek text has it) pol- 
luted or spelled with any foreign ornaments Gyaxares seem- ■ 
ing at fi?st a little displeased at it, " If I bad drf ssed mysctf" m 
** piirple," says Cyrus, *< and loaded myself with bracelets and' 
«♦ chains of gold, and, with all that, had been longer in coming,' 
*« should' I have done you more honour, than I do now by my 
« expedition, arid- the sweat of my face, and by letting all th«- 
« world sec with whsrt promptTtude and dispatch your orders' 
^* are obeyed ?" 

Cyaxares, satisfied wibh this answer, ordered the Indian am- 
bassadors tQ.bc introduced . The purport of their speech wa^,. 
UK*t they wene sent by the king their master, to learn the caosc 
of the war between the Medes and the Babylonians ; and that 
they had orders, as soon as they heard what the Medes should 
say, to proceed to the court of Babylon^ to know what motives- 
they had to allege on their part ; to the end that the king their - 
master, after having examined tbe reasons on both sides, might 
take part with those who had right and justice on their side. 
This is making a noble and glorious use of great power : to 
be influenced only by justice, to consult no ad vantage froqi the- 
division of neighbours, but to declare openly against the unjust 
aggressoc.iR favour of the injured patty. Gyaxares and Cyrus 
answered, they had given the Babylonians no subject of com- 

* Cyrop. I. viii. p* 207; f Ibid. p. 56. 

\ 'fiv rri Tlt^ixf r«K« iiTiv ri ^^n-fjdn. A fine exprestioO) but not t«. 
bp reqder^d into any other language with the sanM^ beauty. 
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pUint, and that they willingly accq)ted the medfation of the 
king of India. It appears in the sequel^ that be declared for 
the MedeB. 

• The king of Armenia, who was vassal to the Medcs, look- 
ing upon them as ready to be swallowed up by the formidable 
league formed against them» thought fit to lay hold on this oc- 
casion to shake off their yoke. Accordingly he refused to pay 
ibem the ordinary tribute, and to send them the number of 
troops he was obliged to Ornish in time of war.. This highly 
embarrassed Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of bnng* 
ing new enemies upon his hands, if be undertook to compel the 
Armenians to execute their treaty. But Cyrus, haying in- 
formed himself exactly of the strength and situation of the* 
country, undertook the affair. The important point was to 
keep his design secret, without which it was not likely to sue* 
ceed. He therefore appointed a great huntrng-match on that 
side of the country \ for it was his custom to ride out that 
way, and frequently to hunt with the king's son and the young 
noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set out 
with a numerous retinue. The troops followed at a distance, 
and were not to appear till a signal was gtvenv After some 
days hunting,. when they were come pretty near the palace 
where the court resided, Cyrus communicated his design to 
his officers, and sent Cbrysanthes with a detachment, ordering 
them to make themselves masters of a certain steep eminence,, 
where be knew the king used to retire, in case of an alarm» 
with his family and bis treasure. 

This being done, he sent an herald to. the king of Armenia, 
to summon him to perform the treaty, and in the mean time 
ordered his troops to advance. Never was-a court In greater 
surprise ;Jtid perplexity. The king w;\8 conscious of the wrong 
he had done, and was not in a condition to support it. How- 
ever, he did what he could to assemble bis forces together from 
all quarters ; and in the mean time dispatched his youngest son, 
called Sabaris, into the mountains, with his wives, his daugh- 
ters, and whatever was most precious and valuable. But when 
he was informed by his scouts, that Cyrus was coming upon 
their heels, he entirely lost all courage, and all thoughts of 
making a defence. The Armenians, following his example,, 
ran away, every one where he could, to secure what was dear- 
est to him. Cyrus, seeing the country covered with people 
that were endeavouring to make their escape, sent them wordt 
that no harm should be done th^m, if they staid in their houses j 
but that as many as were taken running away should be treat- 
ed as enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations^ 
excepting a few that followed the king. . 

^* A. M. 3447. . Ant. J. C. 557. Cvrop. L ii. p, 5«— 61, & L uV 

i>.(>2— 7Q,, 
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On the other hand, they that were conductifig the prin« 
ressesto the mountains fell into the ambush Chrysantbes bad 
laid for them, and were most of them taken prisoners. The 
Y^ueen* the king's son, his daughters y his eldest son's wife^ and 
'his treasures, all fell into the hands ef the Persians. 

The king, hearing this nielancholy news, and not knowing 
*nrhat would become of him, retired to a little eminence ; where 
he was presently invested by the Persian army, and obliged to 
surrender. Cyrus ordered him, with all his family, to be 
'brought to the midst of the army. At that very instant ar- 
iivcd Tigranes, the king's eldest son, who was just returned 
"from a journey. At so moving a spectacle he could not for- 
l)car weeping. Cyrus, addressing himself to him, said "Prince, 
<* you are come very seasonably to be present at the trial of 
-** your father ;" and immediately he assembled the captain* 
of the Persians and Medes, and called in also the great men of 
Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the ladies from 
this assembly, who were there in their chariots, but gave them 
-full liberty to hear and se» all that passed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silence, be 
i>egan with requiring of the king, that in all the questions he 
was going to propose to him, be would answer sincerely, be- 
-cause. nothing could be more unworthy a person of his rank, 
tfaan to use dissimulation or falsehood. The king promised he 
would. Then Cyrus asked him, but at different times, pro* 
posing each article separately and in order, whether it was not 
True, that he had made war against Astyages, king of the 
Medes, his grandfather ; whether he had not been overcome in 
that war, and in consequence of his defeat had concluded a 
treaty with Astyages ; whether by virtue of that treaty he was 
not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to furnish a certain num- 
l>er of troops, and not to keep any fortified place in his coun- 
try ? It was impossible for the king to deny any of these facts, 
which were all public and notorious. " For what reason then," 
continued Cyrus, " have you violated the treaty in every ar- 
** tide ?" «* For no other," replied the king, " than because 
** I thought it a glorious thing to shake off the yoke, to live 
** free, and to leave my children in the same condition." •< It 
<* is really glorious," answered Cyrus, " to fight in defence of 
<« liberty : but if any one, after he is reduced to servitude, 
<* shouM attempt to run away from his master, what would 
** you do with him ?" "I must confess," said the king, •* I 
*< would punish him." " And if you had given a -government 
, «* to one of your subjects, and he should be found to commit 
*< malversations, would you continue him in his post ?" " No 
<* certainly ; I would put another in his place." " And if he 
<< had amassed great riches by his unjust practices ?'* " I would 
*• strip him of them," *' But (which is still worse) if he had 
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*• held intflligcncc with your enemies, how would you treat 
•* hira ?" " Though I should pass sentence upon myself,** rc- 
** plied the king, " I must declare the truth « I would put him 
"•* to death.'* At these words Tigraoes tore his tiara from his 
head, and rent his garments : the women burst out into la- 
mentations and outcries, as if sentence had actually passed 
upon him. 

Cyrus halving ag^n commanded silence, Tigranes addressed 
himself to the prince to this effect : " Great prince, can you 
** think it consistent with your wisdom to put my father to 
« death, even against your own interest ?" '« How against my 
" interest ?" replied Cyrus, " Because he was never so capa- 
" ble of doing you service,** *• How do you make that ap- 
** pear ? Do the faults wc commit enhance our merit, and give 
** us a new title to consideration and favour ?'* ** They cer- 
** tainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. For of 
*• inestimable value is wisdom : Are either riches, courage, or 
** address to be compared to it ? Now, it is evident, this single 
** day's experience has infinitely improved my father's wisdom, 
** He knows how dear the violation of his word has cost hlni» 
" He has proved and felt hov/ much you are superior to him 
•« in all respects. He has not been able to succeed in any of ' 
** his designs ; but you have happily accomplished all yours, 
<» and with that expedition and secrecy, that he has found him* 
" self surrounded and taken before he expected to be attack- 
" ed ; and the very place of his retreat has served only to en- 
*' snare him." " But your father," replied Cyrus," has yet 
<* undergone no sulfenngs that can have taught him wisdom^'* 
•* The fair of evils," answered Tigranes, " when it is so weU 
" founded as this is, has a much sharper sting, and Is more capa- 
" ble of piercing the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit 
" me to say that gratitude is a stronger and more prevailing 
•* motive, than any whatever : and there can be no obligations 
** in the world of a higher nature, than those you will lay upon 
" my father. His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and 
"children, alUrestored to him with such a generosity ; where 
" can you find, illustrious prince, in one single person, so many 
*« strong and powerful ties to attach him to your service ?" 

" Well then," replied Cyrus, turning to the king, " if I 
« should yield to your son's entreaties, with what number of 
«* men, and what sum of money, will you assist us in the war 
" against the Babylonians ?" " My troops and treasures," says 
the Armenian king, " are no longer mine ; they are entirely 
" yours. I can raise 40,000 foot, and 8000 horse ; and as Xo 
^* money, I reckon, including the treasure which my father left 
" me, there are about 3000 talents in ready money. All these 
«* are wholly at your disposal.^' Cyrus accepted half the num- 
ber of the troops, and left the king tlic other half, for the dc- 
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fence of the country against the Ch^deans^* with whom he 
was at war. The annual tribute which was due to the Mode** 
he doubled, and instead of 50 talents exacted 100^ and borrow* 
ed the like sum over and«above in his own name. ^ But what 
** would you give me," added Cyrus, *< for the ransom of your 
** wives ?" " All that I have in the world," answered the king* 
** And for the ransom of your children ?" "The same thing/* 
'^ From this time then you are indebted to me the double of all 
** your possessions ? And you, Tigranes, at what price would 
** you redeem the liberty of your lady I" Now he had but 
lately married her, and was passionately fond of her. *< At 
** the price," says he, " of a thousand lives, if I had them." 
Cyrus then conducted them all to his tent, and enteitained 
them at supper. It is easy to imagine what transports of jof 
there must have been upon this occasion* 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon various subjects^ 
Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was become of a governor he had 
o&ea seen hunting with him, and for whom he had a particu* 
lar esteem. " Alas," says Tigranes, " he is no more : and I 
** dare not tell you by what accident I lost him." Cyrus pres- 
sing him to tell him, «* My father," continued Tigranes, '* see* 
'< ing I had a very tender affection for this governor, and that 
*' I was extremely attached to him, was jealous it might be 
** of some ill consequence, and put him to death. But be wa$ 
<' ao honest a man, that, as he was ready to expire, he sent for 
** me, and spoke to me in these words : Tisanes, let not mjr 
** deatb octcasion any disaffection in you towards the king your fa^^ 
** trher* What he has don 9 to me did not proceed from malice^ 
** but only friim prejudice^ and a false notion <iuhere<viith he nmas 
<* unhappily blinded J'' " O the excellent roan !" cried Cyrus, 
** never forget tKe last advice he gave yoiu" 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before -they part^ 
ed, embraced them ail, as in token of a perfect reconciliation* 
This done, they got into their chariots, with their wives, and 
went home f«ll of gratitude ai^ admiration. Nothing but 
Cyrus- was mentioned the whole way ; some extoUing his wis^ 
dom, others bis valour, some admiring the sweetness of hi» 
temper, others praising the beauty of his person and the ma- 
jesty of his mien. «* And you,'' says Tigranen* addressing 
himself to hi« lady, " what do you think of Cyrus's aspect and 
" deportment ?" " I do not know," replied the lady, *> I did 
" not observe him." ** Upon what object t'Uen did you fix 
" your eyes ?" " Upon him that said he wpuld give a thou- 
** Tsand lives to ransom my liberty/' 

* Xenopbon never calls £he peofj^e of Babylonia Chaldeans. But' 
Herodotus, 1. vii..c. 65. and Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 739, style them so. Th* 
Chaldeans meapt iq this place were a people adjoining to Armenia. 

VoL.IL G 
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The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to Cyrus, 
and refreshments for his whole army, and brought htm double 
the sum of money he was required to furnish. But Cyrus took 
only what had been stipulated, and restored him the rest. The 
Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in three days time, 
and Tigranes desired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give so cir- 
cumstantial an account of this affair ; though I have so far a- 
bridged it, that it is not above a quarter of what we find of it 
in Xenophon. 

In the first place, it may serve to give the reader a notion 
•f the style of that excellent historian, and excite curiosity to 
consult the original, whose natural and unaffected beauties are 
% 'Sufficient to justify the singular esteem which persons of good 
taste have ever had for the noble simplicity of that author. 
To mention but one instance : what an idea of chastity and 
modesty, and at the same time, what a wonderful simplicity 
and delicacy of thought are there, in the answer of Tigrahes's 
wife, who has no eyes but for her hufband ! 

In the second place, those short, close, and pressing interro- 
gations, each of which demand a direct, precise answer from 
the king of Armenia, discover the disciple and scholar of So- 
crates, and show in what manner he retained the taste of his 
master. 

Besides, this relation will give us some idea of the judgment 
that ought to be formed of Xenophon's Cyropedia ; the sub- 
stance of which is true, though it is embellished with Several 
circumstances, added by the author/and introduced expressly 
to grace his instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
down upon government. Thus much, therei^re, in the event 
we are treating of is real : The king of Armenia having refus- 
ed to pay^the Medes the tribute he owed them, Cyrus attack- 
ed him suddenly, and, before he suspected any designs a- 
gainst him, made himself master of the only fortress he bad, 
and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay the usual 
tribute, and to furnish his quota of troops ; and, after all, so 
won upon him by his humanity and courteous behaviour, that 
he rendered him one of the faithfiillest and most affectionate 
allies the Medes ever had. The rest is inserted only by way 
of embellishment, and is rather td be ascribed to the historian 
than to the history itself. 

I should never have found out myself, what the story of the 
governor's being put to death by Tigrancs's father signified, 
though I was very sensible it was a kind of enigma, and figu- 
rative of something else. * A person of quality, one of the 
greatest wits and finest speakers of the last age, who was per- 
KCtly well acquainted with the Greek authors^ explained it t« 
^ M. de Comte de Trcffillei. 
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me many years ago, which I have not forgot, and which I take 
to be the true meaning of that enigma. .He supposed Xeno- 
phon intended it as a picture of the death of his master Socra* 
tesy whom the state of Athens became jealous of, on account 
of the extraordinary attachment all the youth of the city had 
to him ; which at last gave occasion to that philosopher's con- 
demnation and death, which he suffered without murmur or 
complaint. 

In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss this oppor- 
tunity of manifesting such qualities in my hero, as are not al- 
ways to be met with in persons of his rank ; such as, by ren- 
dering them infinitely more valuable than all their military vir* 
tues, would most contribute to the success of their designs. In 
most conquerors we find courage, resolution, intrepidity, a ca- 
pacity for martial exploits, and all such talents as make a noise 
in the world, and are apt to dazzle people by their glaring 
outside ; but an inward stock of goodness, compassion, and 
gentleness towards the unhappy, an air of moderation and re- 
serve even in prosperity and victory, an insinuating and persua- 
sive behaviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, and attach- 
ing them to him more by affection than interest ; a constant* 
unalterable care always to have right on his side, and to irar 
print such a character of justice and equity upon all his con- 
duct, as bis very enemies are forced to revere ; and lastly, such 
a clemency, as to distinguish those that offend through impru- 
dence rather than malice, and to leave room for their repent- 
ance, by giving them opportunity to return to their duty : 
These are qualities rarely found in the most celebrated con- 
querors of antiquity, but shone out conspicuously in Cyrus, 

* To return to my subject : — Cyrus, before he quitted the 
king of Armenia, was willing to do him some signal service* 
This king was then at war with the Chaldeans, a neighbouring 
warlike people, who continually harrassed his country by their 
inroads, and by that means hindered a great part of his landi 
from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly informed 
himself erf their characters, strength, and the situatiou of their 
strong-holds, marched against them. On the first intelligence 
of his approach, the Chaldeans possessed themselves of the em- 
inences to which they were accustomed to retreat. Cyrus left 
them DO time to assemble all their forces there, but marched 
to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he had made 
bis advanced guard, were immediately put to flight. Cyrus 
expected no other from them, and had only placed them there,, 
to bring the enemy the sooner to an engagement. And in- 
deedr when the Chaldeans came to blows with the Persians> 
they were not able to stand tbeh* ground, but were entirely de'^ 
fcated. A great number were taken prisoners, and the rest 
* Cyrop. L iii p. 7<>— 76» '' 



were scattered and diapened. Cyru« himself spoke to tbe pri- 
soDerSy assuring them he was not coiae to injure them, or ra- 
vage their country, but to grant them peace upon reaaoni^Ie 
terms^ and to set Uiem at liberty. Deputies were immediatdy 
sent to bim^ and a peace was concluded. For the better secu- 
rity of both nationsy and with their common consent, Cyrus 
caused a fortress to be bulk upon an eminence whidi com- 
manded the whole country, and left a good garrison in it, 
which was to declare against either of the two nations that 
should violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there was frequent commerce and 
communication between the Indians azKl Chaldeans, desired 
that the latter would send persons to accompany and conduct 
1M8 ambassador, whom he was preparing to send to the king of 
India. The purport of this embassy was to desire some suc- 
cours in money, from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who 
wanted it for the levying of troops in Persia, and promised 
that, if the gods crowned his designs with success, that po- 
tentate should have no reason to repent of having assisted him. 
He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to second his request, 
which they could do the more advantageou^y, by enlarging 
upon the character and exploits of Cpus. The ambassador 
set out the next day, accompanied with some of the most con- 
siderable persons of Chaldea, who were directed by their maa* 
ter to act with all possible dexterity, and to do Cyrua's merit 
all possible justice. 

The expedition against the Armeniains being happily ended, 
Cyrus left that country, to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thousand 
Chaldean s, the bravest of the nation, attenckd him ; and the 
king of Armenia, who was now delivered from his enemies, 
augmented the number of troops he had promised him : So 
that he arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, and a 
much more numerous army than he had when he left it« 

SECTION IV. 

THE EXPEDITION OF CYAXARES AND CYRUS AGAINST TH* 
BABYLONIANS. THE FIRST BATTLE. 

Both parties* had been employed three years together in 
forming their alliances and making preparations for war. Cy- 
rus, finding their troops fill! of ardour, and ready for action, pro* 
posed to Cyaxarcs his leading them against Assyria. His rea- 
sons for if were, that he thought it hie duty to ease him, as 
soon as passible, of the cane and expence of maintaining two 
armies; that it were better they should eat up the enemy's 
country than Media ; that so bild a step, as that 6f going t« 

•' A, M. 3448. Ant. J. C- 530. Cyrop. I. iii. p, 7«--87, ' 
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meet the Assyrians might be capable of spreading a terror 
in their army, and at tbe same time inspire their own with the 
greater confidence ; that, lastly, it was a maxim with him, k% 
it had always been with Cambyses, his £tither, that victory did 
not so much depei^l upon the number, as the valour of troops* 
Cyaxares agreed to his- proposal. 

As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were offered^ 
they began their march. Cyrus, in the name of the whole ar« 
mji invoked the tutelary gods of the empiie ; beseeching them 
to be favourable to them in the expedition they had under- 
taken, to accompany them, conduct them, fight for them, in- 
spire them with such a measm'e of courage and prudence as 
was necessary, and, in short, to bless their arms with prosperity 
and success. In acting thus, Cyrus put in practice that excellent 
• advice his father bad given him, of beginning and ending all 
his actions, and all his enterprises, with prayer ; and indeed he 
never failed either before or after an engagement, to acquit 
himself, in the presence of the whole army, of this religious 
duty. When they were arrived on the frontier? of Assyriav 
it was still their first care to pay their homage to the gods of 
the country, and to implore their protection and succour : af- 
ter which, they began to make inct^rsiooe into the country, 
and carried off a great deal of spoiU 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy's army was about ten 
days' journey from them,, prevailed- upon Cyaxares to advance 
forward, and march up to them. When the armies came 
within signt, both sides prepared for battle. The Assyrians 
were encanvped in the open country 5 and, according to their 
custom, which the Romans imitated afterwards, had encom-r 
passed and fortified their camp with a large ditch, Cyrus oa 
the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy as much a» 
possible of the. sight and knowledge of the smaUness of hi» 
army, covered his troops with several little hills and villages* 
Several days nothing was done on either side, but looking 
and observmg one another. At length a numerous body of 
the Assyrians moving ITrst out of their camp, Cyrus advanced 
with his troops to meet them ; but before they came within 
reach of the enemy, he gave the word for rallying the men, 
wWch was,* " Jupiter, protector and conductor.'" He then 
caused the ordinary hymn to be sounded, in hononr of Castor 
and Pollux, to which the soldiers, full of religious ardour, 
(3^«xnC£f,) answered with a loud voice. There was nothing in 
Cyrus's army but cheerfulness, emulation, courage, mutual ex- 
hortations to bravery, and an universal zeal to execute* what- 

* I do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, does not caQl 
ibe Persian gods by the names o£ the gdds o£ hisowA <«ou&tr)f» 
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€vcr their leaders ehould command. " For it is observable,'* 
says the historian in this place, ^' that on these occasions, those 
that " fear the Deity most are the least afraid of men." On the 
bide of the Assyrians, the troops armed with bows, slings, and 
darts, made their discharges, before their eoemies were withia 
reach. But the Persians, animated by the presence and exam* 
pie of Cyrus, came immediately to close fight with the enemy, 
and broke through their first battalions. The Assyrians, not- 
withstanding all the efforts used by Croesus, and their own 
king, to encourage them, were not able to sustain so rude a 
shock, but immediately fled. At the same time the cavalry 
of the Medes advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was 
likewise presently routed. The former warmly piH^ued them 
to^ the very cs^mp, made a terrible slaughter, and Neriglissor^ 
the king of the Babylonians, was killed in the action* Cyrus, 
not thinking himself in a condition to force their entrenchments^ 
sounded a retreat. 

* The Assyrians, in the mean time, their king being killed* 
and the flower of their army lost, were in a dreadful conster* 
nation, f As soon as Croesus found them in -so great disor* 
der, he fled, and left them to shift: for themselves. • The other 
allies likewise, seeing their affairs in so hopeless a condition, 
thought of nothing but taking advantage of the night to make 
their escape. 

Cyrus who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them close- 
ly } but this could not be effected without cavalry ; and, as 
we have already observed, the Persians bad none. He there^ 
fore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with his design* 
Cyaxares was extremely averse to it, and represented to him» 
how dangerous it was to drive so powerful an enemy to extre- 
mities, whom deapair would probably inspire with courage; 
that it was a part of wisdom to use good fortune with modera* 
tion, and not to lose the fruits of victory by too mueh vivacity ; 
moreover, that he did not care to compel the Medes, or to re» 
fuse them that repose, to which their behaviour had justly en- 
titled them. Cyrus, upon this, desired his permission only to 
take as many of the horse as were willing to follow him. Cy- 
axares readily consented to this, and thought of nothing else 
now but of passing his time with his officers in feasting and 
mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the victory he had just ob- 
tained. 

Cyrus marched away in pursuit of the enemy, and was fol- 
lowed by the greatest part of the Median soldiers. Upon the 
way he met some couriers, that were coming to him from the 
nyrcanians,J who served in the enemy's army, to assure him, 

* Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 87, 104. f Ibid. I. vi. p. 160. 

\ These are »ot the Hyrcanians by Uiq Caspian sea., ^om o^ 
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that, as soonasever he appeared, those Hyrcanians would come 
over to him ; which in effect they did. Cyrus made the best 
use of his time ; and, having marched all night, came up witiv 
the AsByrian». Croesus had sent away his wives in the night- 
time for coolness (for it was the sutnmer season), and followed 
them himself with a body of cavalry. When the Assyrian* 
saw the enemy so near them, they were in the utmost confusion 
and desolation. Many, of those that ran away, being warmly 
pursued, were killed ; all that staid in the camp surrendered % 
the victory was compietei and the spoil immense, Cyrus re* 
served ail the horses they took in the camp for himself, resolv* 
ing now to form a body of cavalry for the Persian army, which 
hitherto had none. The richest and most valuable part of the 
booty he set apart fbr Cyaicares ; and for the prisoners, he 
gave them all their liberty to go home to their own count ry, 
without imposing any otlier condition upon them, than that 
tjiey asd their countrymen shouid deliver up their arms, and 
^ng^e no more in war ; Cyrus taking it upon himself to de« 
£exid them against their enemies, and to put them into a con* 
dition of cultivating their lands with entire security. 
. Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing* 
the remainder of the enemy, Cyras took care to have a repast^ 
and even baths, prepared for them ; tliat at their return they 
might have nothing to do but to sit down and refresh them-- 
selves. He likewise thought fit to defer the distribution of the' 
spoil till tiien. It was on this occasion that this general, whose 
thoughts nothing escaped, exhorted his Persian soldiers to dis-' 
tinguish themselves by their generosity in regard to.their aHSes*- 
&om whom they had already received great servfces, and of 
whom they might expect still greater. He desired they would 
w^t thdr return, both for the refreshments, and the division of 
the spoil ; and that they should show a preference of their in- 
terests and conveniences before their own ; giving them to-un* 
derstand, that this would be a sure means of attaching the allies 
to them forever, and of securing a new harvest of victories to- 
them over the enemy, which would procure them all the advan^^ 
tagea they could wish, and make them an ample amends for* 
the voluntary losses they might sustain, for the sake of winning^ 
the affection of the allies. They all came into his opinion* 
When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned from pursuing 
the enemy, Cyrus made them sit down to the repast he had 
prepared for them, desiring them to send nothing but br«ad to 
the Persians, who were sufficiently provided, he said, with all 
they wauted, either for their ragoos or theu: drinking. Hun«^ 

serving Cyrus's encampments in Babylonia, one would be apt to con- 
jecture, that the Hyrcanians here neaat were about four' or fived^s 
journey ;8auth of j^bylon^ • . 
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gcr was their only ragoo, and water from, the rirer their only 
drink ; for that was the way of living to which they had bcea - 
accustomed irom their infancy. 

The next morning came on the division of the spoils. Cyrusr 
in the fi|st place, ordered the Magi to be calied* and command- 
ed theip to choose out of all the booty what was properest to 
be offered to the gods on such an occasion. Then he gave the 
Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all that remain- 
ed amongst the whole army. They earnestly desired that the 
Persians might preside in the distnbution ; .but the Persians 
absolutely refused it ; so that they were obliged to accept of 
the office* as Cyrus had ordered ; and the distribution wa» 
made to the general satisfaction of all parties* 

* The very night that Cyrus marched to pursue the enemy, 
Cyaxares had passed in feasting and jolUty, and had made him- 
self drunk witn his principal officers. The next mommg, wheir 
he awaked, he was strangely surprised to find himself almost 
alone, and without troops. Immediately, full of resentment 
and rage, he dispatched an express to the army, with orders 
to reproach Cyrus severely, and to bring back the Medes with- 
out any delajr. This unreasonable proceeding did not dismay 
Cyrus, who m return writ him a respectful letter ; in whichr 
however, he expressed himsdf in a generous and noble free- 
dom, justified his own conduct, and put him in mind of the 
permission he had given him, of taking as many Medes with- 
aim as were willing to follow him. At the same time Cyrus^ 
sent into Persia for an augmentation of his troops^ designings 
to push his conquests still &rther. 

f Amorist the prisoners of war they had taken, there vrat 
a young princess, of most exquisite beauty, whom tbey reserv- 
ed for Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradatesy 
king of Susiana. Upon the report made to Cyrus of her ex- 
traordinary beauty, he refused to see her ; for fear, as he said,, 
such an object might engage bis aifeetion more than he desiredr 
and divert him from the prosecution of the great designb^he had 
in view. % This singular moderation in Cyrus was undoubt-- 
ediy an effect of the exetllent education he had received ; for 
it was a principle among the Persians, never to speak before- 
young people of any thing that tended or related to love, lest 
their natural inclination to pleasure, which is so strong and vio- 
lent at that age of levity and indiscretion, should be awakened 
and excited by such discourses, and should hurry them intofol-. 
lies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young nobleman of Media,^ 
who had the lady in his custody, had not the same distrust of 
his own weakness, but pretended that a man may be always. 

• Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 104 — 108. 

t Ibid.i V. p. 114. 117« & L vi. p. 153. 155. . \ Ibid. 1. i. p. SA^ 
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master of btintelf. Cyrus committed the princesa to bis care» 
and at the same time gan^e him a very prudent admonition. 
<« I have seen a great many peraons," says he, ** who have 
** trliought themselves very strong, wretchedly overcome by 
*< tliat violent passion, in spite of all their resolution ; who have 
^ ovrned afterwards widi shame and griefs that their passion 
•* ipirasa bondage and slavery, from which they had not the 
«« pcywerto redeem themselves ; an incnrable distemper, out of 
^' tbc reach of all remedies and human eiibrts ; a kind of * bond 
«* or necessity, more difficult to force than the strongest chains 
•* of iron/' *• Pear nothing," replied Araspes, " I am sure of 
<* myself) and I will answer with my life I shall do nothing 
** contrary to my duty." Nevertheless his j>asston for this 
young princess increased, and by^ degrees grew to such a height, 
that, finding her invincibly averse to his desires, he was upon the 
point of ufiittg violence v^'th her. The princess at length made 
Cyras acquainted witi) his conduct ; who immediately sent 
Artabasus to Araspes, with orders to admonish and reprove 
hiiw in his name. ' This officer executed his orders in the harsh- 
est manner, upbraiding htm with his fault in the most bitter 
ternas^ and with such a rigorous severity, as was enough to 
throw him into despair. Araspes^ struck to the soul with grief 
and anguish, burst into a flood of tears ; and being overwhelmed 
with shame and fear, thinking himself undone, bad not a word 
€o say for himself. Some days ^erwards^ Cyrus sent for him* 
He went to the prince in fiear and trembling. Cyrus took hin> 
aside, and, instead of reproaching him with severity, as he e*- 
pectedr spoke gently to him ; acknowledging, that he himself 
ivas to blame for exposing him to so formidable an enemy. By 
such an unexpected kindness the young nobleman recovered 
both life and speech. But his confusion, joy, and gratitude, 
expressed themselves first in a toiTent of tears, " Alas T' says 
he, " now I am come to the knowledge of myself, and find most 
" plainly that I have two souls ; one that inclines me to good, 
** another that incites me to evil. The former prevails, when 
** you speak to me, and come to my relief : when I am alone, 
** and left to myself, I give way to, and am overpowered by th^ 
" latter." Araspes niade an advantageous amends for his fault, 
and rendered Cyrus considerable service, by retiring among the 
Assyrians, under the pretence of^discontent, and by giving in- 
telligence of their measures and designs. 

* The loss of so brave an officer, whom discontent was sup* 
posed to have engaged in the enemy^s party, caused a great 
concern in the whole army. Panthea, who had occasioned it, 
pcomieed Cyrus to supply his place with' an officer of equal 

f Cyio{t. I vt. p. 155, 1^, ' ' : * 
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merit ; whereby she meant her husband Abradates. Accord* 
ingly, upon her writing to him, he repaired to the caunp of the 
Persian St and was directly carried to Panthea's tent, who told 
him with a flood of tears, how kindly and handsomely she had 
been treated by the generous conqueror. ** And how,'* cried 
out Abradates, « shall I be able to acknowledge so important 
•* a service ?" ** By behaving towards him," replied F^nthest 
•* as he hath done towards me." Whereupon he waited im- 
mediately upon Cyrus, and paying his respects to so great a 
benefactor, «« You see before you," says he to him, «♦ the ten- 
«* derest friend, the most devoted servant, and the faithfullest 
•• ally you ever had ; who, not being able otherwise to ac- 
*• knowledge your favours, comes and devotes himself entirely 
•• to your service." Cyrus received him with such a noble 
and generous air, and withal with so much tenderness and hu- 
manity, as fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea had 
•aid of the wonderful character of that great prince i was abun- 
dantly short of the truth. 

X Two Assyrian noblemen likewise, who designed, as Cyrus 
was informed, to put themselves under his protection, rendered 
him extraordinary service. The one was called Gobryas, aa 
old man, venerable both on account of his age and his virtue. 
The king of Assyria, lately d&d, who was well acquainted wit!^ 
his merit, and had a very particular regard for him, had resolved 
to give his daughter in marriage to Gobryas's son, and for that 
reason had sent for him to court. This young nobleman, at a 
match of hunting, to which he had been invited, happened to 
piei^e a wild beast with his dart, which the king's son had 
missed : the latter, who was of a passionate and savage nature, 
immediately struck the gentleman with his lance, througb 
rage and vexation, and laid him dead upon the spot. Gobryas 
besought Cyrus to avenge so unfortunate a flkther, and to take 
(lis family under his prx)tection ; and the rather, because he had 
no children left now but an only daughter, who had long been 
designed for a wife to the young king, but could not bear the 
thouj^ht of marrying the murderer of her brother This 
young king was called Laborosoarchod* : . he reigned only 
nine months, and was succeeded by Nabonid, called also La- 
bynid and Balthasar, who reigned 17 years. 

f The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gadates : ke was^ 
prince of a numerous and jwwerful people. The king then, 
reigning had treated liim in a very criiel manner, after he came 
to the throne, because one of his concubines had mentioned 
him as. ah handsome man, and spoken advantageously of the 
tiappiness of that woman whom he should choose for a wife. 

% Gyrop.Kiv. p. 111. US. 

* A. M. 8449. Aat. J. C. £45. f Cyrop. U v. p. 1« 228. 224. 
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X The expectation of this double succour was a strong^ fn- 
ducement to Cyrusy and made him detennine to penetrate into 
the heart of the enemy's country. As Babylon » the capital 
city of the empire he designed to conquer* was the chief object 
of bis expedition, he turned his Tiews and his march that way» 
not to attack that city immediately in form, but only to take 
a view of it, and make himself acquainted with it ; to draw off 
as many allies as he could fromth^^rince's party, and to make 
previous dispositions and preparations for the siege he meditat- 
ed. He set out therefore with his troops, and first marched 
to the territories of Gobryas. The fortress he lived in seemed 
to be an impregnable place, so advantageously was ft situated^ 
and so strongly fortified on all sides. This prince came out to 
meet him, and ordered refreshments to be brought for hit 
whole army. He then conducted Cyrus into his palace, and 
there laid an infinite number of silver and golden cups, and 
other vessels, at his- feet, together with a multitude of pursesi 
full of the golden coin of the country : then sending for hit 
daughter, who was of a majestic shape and exquisite Beauty^ 
which the mourning habit she wore for her brother's death 
seemed still to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, desiring 
him to take her under his protecti^, and to accept those marks 
of his acknowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer 
him. « I willingly accept your gold and silver," says Cyrus, 
" and I make a present of it to your daughter to augment her 
•* portion. Doubt not, but amongst the nobles of my court 
** you will find a match suitable for her. It w^ill neither be 
•• their own riches nor yours which they will set their esteem 
** upon. I can assure you, there are many amongst them, who 
" would make no account of all the treasures of Babylon, if 
•' they were unattended with merit and virtue. It is their only 
" glory, I dare affirm it of them, as it is mine, to approve 
" themselves faithful to their friends, formidable to their ene- 
*• mics, and respectful to the gods." Gobryas pressed him to 
take a repast with him in his house ; but he steadfastly refused 
it, and returned into his camp with Gobryas, who staid and 
ate with him and his officers. The ground, and the green turf 
that was upon it, were all the beds and couches they had ; and 
it is to be supposed the whole entertainment was suitable. 
Gobryas, who was a person of good sense, was convinced how 
much that noble simplicity was superior to his vain magnifi- 
cence ; and declared, that the'Assyrians had the art of distin- 
guishing themselves by pride, and the Persians by merit ; and 
above all things he admired the ingenious vein of humour, and 
the innocent cheerfulness, that reigned throughout the whole 
entertainment. 
• Cyrils, always intent upon his great design, proceeded 
} Cp-op. p. 1 19, 123. • • Ibid. L v. p. 124— 14a 
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with Gobryas towards the country of Gadates^ which. was be- 
yond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of tiiis there was a 
strong citadelf which commanded the country of the \ Sacs 
and the Cadusians, where a governor for the king of Babylon 
resided, to keep those people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of 
attacking the citadel. Gadates, whose intelligence with the 
Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus's advice offered himself 
to the governor of it, to join with him in the defence of that 
important place. Accordingly he was admitted with aB his 
troops, and immediately delivered it .up to Cyrus. The pos- 
session of this citadel made him master of the Sacx and the Ca- 
dusians ; and as he treated these people with great kindne^ 
and lenity, they remained inviolably attached to his service. 
The Cadusians raised an army of 20yOOO foot, and 4000 horse \ 
and the Sacas furnished lo,ooo foot, azid 2000 archers. 

The king of Assyria took the field, in order to punish Ga- 
dates for his rebellioQ. But Cyrus engaged and defeated him, 
making a great slaughter of his troops, and obliging him to 
retreat to Babylon : after which exploit, tbe conqueror em- 
ployed some time in ravaging the enemy's country, His kind 
treatment of the prisoners of war, in giving them all their li- 
berty to go home to their habitations, had spread the fame of 
his clemency wherever he came. Numbers of people volun- 
tarily surrendered to him, and very much augmented his army. 
Then advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent the rking of 
Assyria a personal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a 
single combat ; but his challenge was not accepted. In .order 
to secure the peace and tranquillity of his allies during his ab- 
sence, he made a kind of a truce or ti^eaty with the |ting of 
Assyria ; by which it was agreed on both sides, thai the hus- 
bandmen should not be molested, but should have full liberty 
to cultivate the lands, and reap the fi:uit8 of their labour. 
Therefore, after having viewed the countiy, examined the 
situation of Babylon, acquired a considerable «iumbcr of 
friends and allies, and greatly aupnaeoted his cav^ry, he 
marched away on his return to Media. 

* When he came near the frontiers, he sent a messenger to 
Cyaxares to acquaint him with his arrival, and to receive his 
commands. Cyaxarcs did not think proper to admit so great 
an army into his country ; and an army that was still going to 
receive an augmentation of 40,000 men just arrived from Per- 
sia. ' He therefore set out the next day with what cavalry he 
had left, to join Cyrus ; who likewise advanced forward to 
meet him with his cavalry, which were very fine and nume- 
rous. The sight of those troops .rekindled tbe jealousy and 
dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. He received his nephew in a very 
cold manner, turned away his face from him, to avoid the re- 
•f Not the Sapx of Scythia. ♦ Cyrop.1. v. p. J 41 — i4Y. 
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cei vi-ng of liis salute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus 
commanded all the company to retire, and entered into a con- 
versation with his uncle, for explaining himself with the more 
freedom. He spoke to him with so much temper, submission^ 
and. reason ; gave him such strong proofs of his integrity, re- 
spect, and inviolable attachment to his person and interest, 
tHat in a moment he dispelled all his suspicions, and perfectly 
recovered his fevour and good opinion; They embraced one 
another, and tears were shed on both sides'. How great the 
joy of the Persians and Medes was, who waited the event of 
tbis interview with anxiety and trembling, is not to be expres* 
sed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses ; 
and then all the Medes ranged themselves in the train of Cyax- 
ares, according to the sign given them by Cyrus. The Per- 
sians followed Cyrus, and the^men of each other nation their 
particular prince. When they anived at the camp, they con- 
ducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He was pre- 
sently visited by almost all the Mtdes, who came to salute him* 
and to bring him presents ; some of their own accord, and 
others by Cyrus's direction. Cyaxares was extremely touched 
at this proceeding, and began to find that Cyrus had not cor- 
rupted his subjects, and that the Medes had the same affection 
for him as before. 

* Such was the success of Cyrus's first expedition against 
Crcefius and the Babylonians. In the council, held the next 
day in the presence of Cyaxares and all the officers, it was re- 
solved to Continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely fixes the 
years wherein the several events he relates happened, I sup- 
pose with Usher (though Xenophon's relation does not seem 
to favour this notion), that between the two battles against 
Croesus and the Babylonians, several years passed, during 
which, all necessary preparations were made on both sides for 
carrying on the important war which was begun ; and withia 
this interval I place the marriage of Cyrus. 

f Cyrus, then, about this time had thought of. making a 
tour into his own country, about six or seven years after his 
departure at the head of the Persian army, Cyaxares on thi» 
occasion gave him a signalt^stimony of the value he had for 
his merit. Having no male issue, and 'but one (laughter, he 
offered her in marriage to Cyrus J, with an assurance of the 

♦ Cyrop. I. i. p. 148— -151. f ^id. 1. viii.-p. 228, 229, 

\ Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Babylon. But 
^ Cyrus at that time was above 60 years of age, and the princess not 
much less, and as it is improbable, that either of them should wait 
till that age before they thought of matrimony, I thought psop£:^ 

Vol, II. H 
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kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful 
cense of this advantageous oifer, and expressed the warmest ac- 
knowledgnaents of it ; but thought himself not at liberty to 
accept it, till he had the consent of his father and mother ; 
leaving therein a rare example to all future ages» of the re- 
spectful submission and entire -dependence which all children 
ought to show to their parents on the like occasion, of what 
age soever they be, or to whatever degree of power or great- 
ness they may have arrived. Cyrus married this princess on 
his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to 
his camp, and improved the time he had to spare in securing 
his new conquests, and taking all proper measures with his al- 
lies, for accomplishing the great design he had formed. 

* Foreseeing, says Xcnophon, that the preparations for war 
might take up a great deal of time, he pitched his camp in a 
very convenient and healthy place, and fortified it extremely. ' 
He there kept his troops to the same discipline and exercise 
as if the enemy had been always in sight. 

They understood by deserters, and by the prisoners brought 
every day into the camp, that the king of Babylon was gone 
into Lydia, and had carried with him vast sums of gold and 
silver. The common soldiers immediately concluded that it 
was fear which made hini remove his treasures. But Cyrus 
judged he had undertaken this journey, only to raise up some 
new enemy against him, and therefore he laboured with inde- 
fatigable application in preparing for a second battle. 

Above all things, he applied himself to strengthen his Per- 
sian cavalry, and to have a great number of chariots of war, 
built after a new form, having found great inconveniences in 
the old ones, the fashion of which came from Troy, and had 
continued in use till that time throughout all Asia. 

•f In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the king of In- 
dia, with a large sum of money for Cyrus, frpm the king their 
master, who had also ordered them to assure him, that he was 

10 give this fact a more early date. Besides, at that rate, Cambpes 
would iiave been but seven years old when he came to the throne, 
and but 14 or 15 when he died ; which cannot be reconciled with 
the expeditions he made into £gypt and Ethiopia, nor with the rest 
of his history. Perhaps Xenophon might date the taking of Bab- 
ylon much earlier than we do ; but I follow the chronology o^ 
Archbishop Usher. I have also left out what is related in the Cy* 
ropsdia, 1. viii. p. 228. that from the time Cyrus was at the court 
of his grandfather Astyages, the young princess had said she would! 
have no other husband than Cyrus. Her father Cyaxares was thea 
but 13 year* old. 

• Cyrop. L vi. p. 151. f Ibid. p. 156, 157. 
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very glad he had acquainted him with what he wanted ; that 
lie was willing to be his friend and ally ; and if he still wanted 
more money, he had nothing to do but to let him know ; and 
tiiat, in short, he had ordered his ambassadors to pay him the 
same absolute obedience as to himself. Cyrus received these 
obliging offers with a?l possible dignity and gratitude. He 
treated the ambassadors with the utmost regard, and made 
them noble presents ; and, taking advantage of their goo<i 
ciisposition, desired them to depute three of their own body to 
the enemy, as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of 
proposing an alliance with the king of Assyria, but in effect 
to discover his designs, and give Cyrus an account of them. 
The Indians undertook this employment with joy, and acquit^ 
ted themselves of it with great ability. 

I do not find in this last circumstance the upright conduct 
and usual sincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, that it 
was an open violation of the laws of nations to send spits to an 
enemy's court, under the title of ambassadors ; which is a cha- 
racter that will not suffer those invested with it to act so mean 
a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 

* Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle like a man who 
had nothing but great project? in view. He not only took care 
of every thing that had been resolved in council, but took plea- 
sure in exciting a noble emulation among his officers, who 
should have the finest arms, be the best mounted, fling a dart 
or shoot an arrow the most dexterously, or who should undergo* 
toil and fatigue with the greatest patience. This he brought 
about by taking them along with him a-hunting, and by con- 
stantly rewarding those that distinguished themselves most. 
Wherever he perceived that the captains took particular care 
of their men, he praised them publicly, and showed them all 
possible favour for their encouragement. When he made ihem 
any feast, he never proposed any other diversions than mijitary 
exercises, and always gave considerable prizes to the conquer^ 
ors, by which means he excited an universal ardour through- 
out his army. In a word, he was a general, who, in repose, as 
well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, his meals, converfa- 
tions, and walks, had his thoughts entirely bent on promoting 
the service. It is by such methods a man becomes an able ana 
complete warrior. 

-|* In the mean time, the Indian ambassadors, being returned 
from the enemy's eamp, brought word, that Croesus was cho- 
sen generalissimo of their army ; that all the kings and princes 
in their alliance had agreed to furnish th« necessary sums of 
money for raising the troops ; that the Thracians had already 
engaged themselves ; that from Egypt a great succour wa5> 
marching, consisting of 120,000 men ; that another army ^a^ 
• Cyrop. I. vi. p. 157. \ Ibid. p. 17«* 
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expected from Cyprus ; that the Cilicians, the people of the 
two PhrygiaSy the Lycaonians, PaphlagonianSy Cappadocian% 
Arabians, and Phoenicians, were alrcidy anived ; that the As- 
syrians were likewise ceme up with the king of Babylon ; that 
the lonians, JEolians, and most part of the Greeks living in 
Asia, had been obliged to join them ; that Croesus had like- 
wise sent to the Lacedxmoniansi to bring them into a treaty 
of alliance ; that the army was assembled near the river Pac- 
tolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbria, which was 
the place of rendezvous for all tlie troops. This relation was 
confirmed by the accounts brought in both by the prisoners 
and the spies. 

^ Cyrus's army was discouraged by this news ; but that prince 
having assembled his officers, and represented to them the in- 
finite difference between the enemy's troops and tlicirs, soon 
dispelled their fears, and revived their courage. 

* Cyrus had taken all proper measures, that his army should 
be provided with all necessaries ; and had given orders, as well 
for their march as for the battle he was preparing to give ; in 
the doing of which he descended to an astonishing detail, which 
Xcnophon relates at length, and which reached from the chief 
commanders down to the very lowest subaltern officers ; for he 
knew very well, that upon such precautions the success of en- 
terprises depends, which often miscarry through the neglect of 
the smallest circumstances: in the sanie manner as it frequentljr 
happens, that the playing or movement of the greatest ma- 
chines is stopped through the disorder of one single wheeU 
though never so small. 

f This prince, knew all the officers of his army by their 
names ; and making use of a low, but significant comparison, 
he used to say, '* He thought it strange that an artificer should 
*< know the names of all his tools, and a general should be so 
«* indifferent as not to know the names of all his captains, 
« which are the instruments he must make use of in all his ea- 
*• terprises and operations." Besides, he was persuaded, that 
8uch an attention had something in it more honourable for the 
officers, more engaging, and more proper tp excite them to 
do' their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe they arc 
i^oth known and esteemed by their general. 

X When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus took leave 
of Cyaxarcs, who staid in Media with a third part of the troops, 
that the country might not be left eatuely defenceless. 

Cyrus, who understood how advantageous it is always to 
make the enemy's country the seat of war, did not wait for 
the Babylonians coming to attack him in Media, but marched 

5 Cyrop. 1. vL p. 159. ♦ Ibid. p. 158—163. 

t Ibid. L V. p. 131, 132. \ Ibid. 1. vL p. 160, 161, 
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•forward to meet them in their territories ; that he might hoth 
-consume their forage by his troops, and disconcert their mea- 
sures by his expedition and the boldness of his undertaking. 
After a very long nvirch, he came up with the enemy at Thym- 
bria, a city of Lydia, not far from Sardis, the capital of the 
country. They did not imagine this prince, with half the 
iHirtibcr of forces they had, could think of coming to attack 
them in their own country ; and they were strangely 8un)ri3cd 
to see him come before they had time to lay up the provisions 
necessary for the subsistence of their numerous at my, or to 
assemble all the forces they intended to bring into the field 
against him. 

THE BATTLB OF THYMBRIA, BETWEBK CYRUS AND 
CROESUS. 

This battle is one of the most considerable events in antiqui- 
ty, since it decided the empire of Asia between the Assyriiins 
of Babylon and the Persians. ♦'It was this consideration that 
indaoed M. Freret, one of my brethren in the academy of po- 
lite literature, to ezamme it with a particular care and exact- 
ness \ and the rather, as he observes, because it is the first pitch- 
ed battle of which we have any full or particular account. I 
have assumed the privilege of making use of the labours and 
learning of. other persons, but without robbing them of the 
glory, as also without denying myscif the liberty of making 
such alterations as I judge necessary. 1 shall give a more am- 
ple and particular description of this battle than I usually do 
of such matters, because Cyrus being looked upon as one of 
the greatest captai«s of antiquity, those of the profession may 
be glad to trace him in all his steps through this important ac- 
tion. Moreover* the manner in which the ancients made war 
and fought battles is an essential part of their hist 017. 

-f- In Cyrus's army the companies of foot consirted of loO 
merf each, exclusive of the captain. Each company was sihb- 
diTided into four parts or platoons, which consisted of 24 men 
each, not including the person who commanded the escouade^ 
Each of these subili visions was again divided into two filcs^ 
eonsisting, in consequence, of 12 men. Every 10 companies 
had a particular superior officer to command them, which suf- 
ficiently answers to what we call a colonel ; and 10 of those 
bodies again had another superior commander, whom we may 
call a brigfuiier. 

% I have already observed, that Cynis, when he first came 
at the head of the S0,000 Persians to the aid of his uncle Cy- 

• VoL VI. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Bellca Lcttres, p.5.KL 
\ Cyrop. L vi. p. 167. \ Ibid. L ii. 39> 40* 
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axarest made a considerable change in the arms of his troops^ 
Two-thirds of them till then only made use of javelins or bowsy 
and consequently could only fight at a distance from the eno 
my. Instead of these,. Cyrus armed the greatest part of them 
with cuirasses, bucklers, and swords, or bAttie-axes ;. and \tit 
few of his soldiers in light armour. 

* ^e Persians did not know at that time what it was to^ 
fight on horseback. Cyrus,, who was convinced that nothing 
was of so great importance towards the gaining of a battle as 
cavalry, was sensible of the great inconvenience he laboured 
under in that respect, and therefore took wise and early pre» 
cautions to remedy that evil. He succeeded in this design^ 
and by little and little formed a body of Persian cavalry, 
i^hich* amounted to 10,000 men, and were the best troops of 
his army. 

I shall speak, elsewhere of the other change he introduced,. 
with respect to the chariots of war. It is now time for us to 
give the number of the troop? of both armies, which cannot 
be fixed but by conjecture, and by putting* together severaT 
scattered passages of Xenophon ; that author liaving omitted 
the material circumstance of acquainting us precisely with their 
numbers, which appear-s surprising. in. a man so expect in mi- 
litary affairs as that historian was.. 

Cyrus's army amounted in the whole to IS^iOO© mcir,, horse 
and foot. Of these there were 70,000 natural born Persians,, 
viz. 10,000 curassiers of horse, 20,000 curasders of foot,. 
20,000 pikemen, and 20,000 tight-armed soldiers. The rest 
«f the arm^, to the number of 126,000 men, consisted of 
26,000 Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, and 100,000 
foot of the same nations. 

f Besides these troops, Cyrus had SOO chariots of war, 
armed with scythes,. each chariot drawn by four horses abreast^ 
covered with trappings that were shot-proof,.. as were also the 
korses of tlie Persian curassiecs. 

J He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be 
made of a larger size, upon each of which was placed a tower 
of about 18. or: 20 f\?ct high,, in which were lodged 90 archers* 
Each chariot was d^awo upon wheels by l& oxen yoked In a- 
breast. 

J There were morooven a^ considerable number of camels, 
upon each of which were two Arabian archers, back to back ; 
so that one looked towards the head, and the other towards, 
the tail of the camel. 

II Croesus's army was above twice as nflmerons as that of, 
Cyras, amounting in all to 420,000 men, of which 60,000 

• Cyrop. I: ijr* p. 99, 100. et 1. ▼. p. 138. f Ibid. Lvt. p, 152» 1*», 
i:;?. ♦ F. 156. $ P. 15S, 158. J P. 158. 
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-were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonian^ 
Xydiansy Phrygians^ Cappadocians, of the nations about the 
Helksponty aiut of Egyptians, to the number of 360,000 mei** 
The Egyptians alone made a bociy of 120,000. They had 
l)uck]crs that cohered them from head to foot, very long pikety. 
and short swords, but very broad. The rest of the army waa 
xnade up of Cyprians, CiciHans, Lycaonians^ Faphlagoniani^ 
Thracians, and lonians. 

* Crcesus's army, in order of battle, was all ranged in one 
line, the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the two 
wings. All his troops, both foot and horse, were SO men 
deep : but the Egyptians, who as we have taken- notice, 
were 120,000 in number, and who were the prindpal part o? 
Crossus's infantry, in the centre of which they were posted, 
were divided into 12 large bodies, or square battalions, of 
10,000 men each, which had lOO men in the front, and as 
many in depth, with an interv.il or space between every bat- 
talion, that they might act and fight independent of, and 
without interfering with one another. Croesus would gladly 
have persuaded them to range themselves in less depth, that 
they might make the wider front. The armies were in an 
immense plain, which gave room for the extending of their 
wings to right and left : and the design of Croesus, upoi> 
which alone he founded his hopes of victory, waa to surround 
and hem in the enemy's army. But he could not prevail upon 
the Egyptians to change the order of battle te which thef 
had been accustomed. His army, as it was thus dcawn out 
into one line, took up near 4a stadias, or five miles ia lengths 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent, had re« 
tired to Croesus's armyiand had had particular orders from 
Cyrus to observe welt t^e manner of that general's ranging^ 
his troops, returned to the Persian camp the day before the 
battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed hi nisei f by 
the dispotntion> of the enemy, of which that young Median 
noblenian had given him an exact account. 

f The Bersian troops had been generally us^d to engage 2* 
men in depth, but Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. 
It was necessary for him to form as wide a front as possible, 
wthout too much weakening his phalanx, to prevent his army's 
being inclosed and hemmed tn» Hrs infantry was excellent, 
and most advantageously armed with cuirasseSfpartisanSjbattle- 
axes, and swords ; and, provided they could join the enemy in 
close fight, there was little reason to believe the Lydian pha- 
lanx, that were only armed with light bucklers and javelins,, 
could support the charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files 
of his infantry one half, and ranged them only 12 men deep^ 
The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the right comr- 
♦ Cyrop. L lo. p^ 166. \ P. 1Q7, 
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inandcd by Chrysanthes, and tbc left by Hystaspeft. The 
whole front of the army took up but S2 'stadias, or four miles 
in extent ; and consequently was at each end near four stadia s^ 
or half a mile,' short of the enemy's front. 

Behind the first line, at a liCtle distance, Cyrua placed the 
ipearmen, and behind them the archers. B^th the one and 
the other were covered by the soldiers in their front, over 
whose heads they could fling their javelins, and ghoot tiielr 
arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these he formed another line, to serve for th^ 
fear, which consisted of the flower of his army. Their busi- 
Bess was to have their eyes upon those that were placed l>e- 
fbre them, to encourage those that did their duty, to sastaiA 
and threaten those that gave way, and even to kill those as 
traitors that ran away ; by that means to keep the cowapdft 
in awo, and make them have as great a terror of the troops in 
the rear as they could possibly have of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers whic^ I 
kave already described. These formed a line equal and paral- 
lel to that of the army, and did not only serve to annoy tb^ 
enemy by the perpetual discharges of the archers that were in 
them, but might likewise be looked upon as a kind of «Kwrfe- 
able forts, or redoubts, under which the Persian troops might 
rally, in case they were broken and pushed by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other lines, which also 
were parallel and equal to the front of the array ; the one wa< 
formed of the baggage, and the other of the chariots which 
carried the women and such other persons as were unfit §ot 
service. 

* To close all these lines, and to secure them from the Jn- 
suits of the enemy, Cyrus placed, in the near of all, 2000 in- 
fantry, 2000 horse, and a troop of camels, which was pretty 
numerous. 

Cyims'd design in forming two lines of the baggage, &c* 
was not only to make his army appear more numerous than 
it really was, b\it likewise to oblige the enemy, in case they 
were resolved to surround him, as he knew they intended, to 
make the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their line 
by stretching it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scythes 
to speak of. These were divided into three bodies, of lOO 
each. One of the bodies, commanded by Abradates, king of 
Susiaaa,f was placed in the front of the battle, and the other 
two upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they 
were drawn out and disposed the day before the engagements 

^ Cyrop, I. vi. p. 168. f Or Sbnsbaziu 
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-f- The next day, very early in the fndmingy Cymt made a 
sacrifice, during which time his army took a little refreshment; 
and the soldiers, after having offered their libations to the 
gods, put on their annowr. Never was sight more beautiful 
and magnificent: co&t-:)rmours, cuirasses, bucklers, hclmctSy 
one could not tell which to admire most ; men and horses all 
finely equipped, and glittering in brass and scarlet. 

\ "When Abradates was just going to put on his cairass^ 
which was only of quilted flax, according to the fashion of his 
country, his wife Panthea came and presented him with an * 
helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a coat-armour 
of his own length, plaited at the bottom, and with a purple- 
coloured plume of feathers. She had got all this armour pre- 
pared without her husband's knowledge, that her present 
might be the more agreeable from sUrpriae. In spite of all her 
endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed him in this ar- 
mour, she shed some tears. But notwithstanding her tender- 
ness for him, she exhorted him to die with swoid m hand^ 
rather than not signalise himself in a manner suitable to \m 
birth, and the idea she had endeavoured to give Cyrus of hi» 
gallantry and worth. " Our obligations,'* says she, ** to that 
•* prince are infinitely great. I was his priaoncr, and as such 
^< was set apart for his pleasure ; but when I came into hit 
<< hands, I was neither used like a captive^ nor had aoy dishon- 
*< curable conditions Imposed on me for my freedom. He treat- 
« ed me as if I had been his own brother's wife ; and in return 
«* I assured him you would be capable of acknowledging such 
«* extraordinary goodness." " O Jupiter," cried Abj-adatea^ 
lifting up his eyes towards heaven, " grant that on this occasion 
*' I may approve myself an husband worthy of Panthea, and a 
** friend worthy of so generous a benefactor." Having said 
this, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, not being aWe to em- 
brace him any longer, was ready to kiss the chariot he rode in | 
and when she bad pursued him with her eyes, as far as she 
possibly could, she retired. 

* As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacri See, given his of^ 
ficers the necessary orders and instructions for the battle, and 
put them in miod of paying the homage which is due to the^ 
gods, every man went to his post. J Some of his officer* 
brought him wine and victuals : he eat a little without sittii^ 
down, and caused the rest to be distributed among those that 
were about him. He took a little wine likewise, and poured 
put a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he drank, 
and all the company followed his example. After this he 
prayed again to the god of his fathers, desiring he would please 

f Cyrop, 1. vi. p. 169. } P. !<??>, 1 70. 
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to be his guide, and come to his assistance ; he then mounted 
bis horse, and commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was considering on* which side he should direct his 
march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, 
*• Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee f." And that instant he 
set forward, having Chrysanthes on his right, who commanded 
the right wing of the horse, and Arsamus on his left, who com- 
manded the foot. He warned them above all things to take 
care of the royal standard, and to advance equally in a line. 
The standard was a golden eagle at the end of a pike, with its 
wings stretcht d out ; the same was ever after used by the kirgs 
of Persia. He made his army halt three times before they 
arrived at the enemy's army ; and after having marched about 
to stadl.is, or two miles and a half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each other, and 
the enemy had observed how much the front of theirs exceeded 
that of Cyius, they made the centre of their army halt, whilst 
the two wings advanced projecting to the right and left, with 
design to inclose Cyrus's army, and to begin their attack on 
every side at the same time- This movement did not at all 
alarm Cyrus, because he expected it. Having given the word 
for rallying the troops, " Jupiter, leader and protector," he 
left the right wing, promising to rejoin them immediately and 
help them to conquer, if it was the will of the gods, 

5 He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and ta 
encourage the soldiers ; and he, who on all other occasions was 
so modest, and so far from the least air of ostentation, was now 
full of a noble confidence, and spoke as if he was assured of 
victory : <* Follow me, comrades," says he, " the victoiy is 
*• certainly ours ; the gods are for us." He observed that 
many of his oflficers, and even Abradates himself, were uneasy 
at the motion which the two wings of the Lydian army made, 
in order to attack them in the two flanks : *• Those troops 
** alarm you," says he ; " believe me, those are the very troops 
** that will be the first routed ; and to you, Abradates, I give 
*• that as a signal of the time, when you are to fall upon the 
" enemy with your chariots." In the event the thing just 
happened as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had given such 
orders as he thought necessary every where, he returned to 
the right wing of his army. 

• VVhen the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops 
were sufficiently extended, Crcesus gave the signal to the main 
body of his army, to march up directly to the front of the 
Persian army, whilst the two wings, that were wheeling round 
upon their flanks, advanced on each side ; so' that Cyrus/^ 

\ He had really a God for bi» guide, but very different from Jupiter* 
J Gyrop. 1. vii. p. 1 73—1 76. - • ifejd L va^p. T7«. 
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army vras inclosed on three sidest as if it had three great ar- 
mies to engage with ; and, as Xenophoo says, looked like a 
small square drawn within a great one. 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his troops faced 
about on every side, keeping a profound silence in txpectation 
of the event. The prince now thought it time to sing the 
hymn of battle. The whole army answered to it with loud 
shouts, aod invocations of the god of war. Then Cyrus, at 
the head of «jome troops of horse, briskly followed by a body 
of the foot, fell immediately upon the enemy's forces that 
were marching to attack the right of the army in flank ; and 
having attacked them in flank, as they intended to do him, 
put them into great disorder. The chariots then driving fu- 
riously upon the Lydians, completed their c^.efeat. 

In the same moment the troops of the left flank, knowing 
by the noise that Cyrus had begun the battle on the right, 
advanced to the enemy : and immediatdy the wjuadron of 
camels was made to advance likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. 
The enemy's cavalry did not expect this ; and their horses at 
a distance, as soon as ever they were sensible of the approach 
of those animals (for horses cannot endure the smell of ca- 
mels,) began to snort and prance, to run foul upon and over- 
turn one another, throwing their riders, and treading them 
under their feet. Whilst they were in this confusion, a small 
body of horse, commanded by Artageses, pushed them very 
warmly, to prevent them from rallying ; and the chariots 
armed with scythes falling furiously upon them, they were en- 
tirely routed with a dreadful slaughter. 

* This being the signal which Cyrus had given Abradates 
for attacking the front of the enemy's army, he drove like light- 
lying upon them with all his chariots. The first ranks were 
not able to stand so violent a cliarge, but gave way, and were 
dispersed. Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates 
came up to the Egyptian battalions, which, being covered with 
their bucklers, and marching in such close order that the cha- 
riots had not room to pierce among them, gave him much more 
trouble, and would not have been broken, had it not been for 
the violence of the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
dreadful fpectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, over* 
turned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the 
^harp scythes, which cut every thing in pieces that came in 
Ihcir way. But Abradates's chariot having the misfortune to 
be overturned, he and his men were killed, after they had sig- 
nalised their valour in an extraordinary manner. The Egyp- 
tians then marched forward in close order, and covered with 
their bucklers, obliged the Persian infantry to give way, and 
, drove them beyond their fourth line, as far as to their machines. 
f Cyrop. L TiL p. 177. 



There the Egyptians met with a fresh stonn of arrows and ja- 
vcltnfi, that were poured upon therr heads from the rolling 
towers ; and the battalbns of- the Persian rear-guard advan- 
cing swoid in hand, hindered their archers and spearmen from 
retreating any farther, and obliged them to return to the 
charge. 

t Cyrus, in the mean time, having put both the horse and foot 
to flight on the kft of the Egyptians, did not amuse himself 
in pursuing the runaways ; but pushing on directly to the 
centre, had the mortification to find his Persian troops had 
been forced to give way ; and rightly judging that the only 
means to prevent the Egyptians from gaining further ground, 
would be to attack them behind, he did so, and fell upon their 
rear : the cavahy came up at the same time, and the enemy 
was puslied with great fury. The Egyptians, being attacked 
on all sides, faced about every way, and defended themselves 
with wonderful bravery. Cyrus himself was in great danger : 
his horse, which a soldier had stabbed in the belly, sinking un- 
der him, he fell in the midst of his enemies. Here was an op- 
portunity, says Xenophon, of seeing how important it is for a 
commander to have the affection of his soldiers. Officers and 
men, equally alarmed at the danger in which they saw their 
leader, ran headlong into the thick forest of pikes, to rescue 
and save him. He quickly mounted another horse, and the 
battle became more bloody than ever. -At length, Cyrus, ad- 
miring the valour of the Egyptians, and being concerned to 
Bee such brave men perish, offered thorn honourable conditions, 
if they would surrender, letting them know, at the same time, 
that all their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptians ac- 
cepted the conditions ; and, as they were no less eminent in 
point of fidelity than in courage, they stipulated, that they 
should not be obliged to carry arms against Croesus, in w^hosc 
service they had been engaged. From hencefoiward they 
served in the Persian army with inviolable fidelity. 

* Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the cities of 
Larissa and Cyellcne, near Cuma, upon the sea-coast, as^ also 
other inland places, which were inhabited by their descendants 
even in his time ; and he adds, that these places were called the 
cities of the Egyptians. This observation of Xenophon, as 
aJso many others in several parts of his Cyropedia, in order to 
prove the truth of the things he advances, shows plainly that 
he meant that work as a true history of Cyrus, at least with 
respect tothe main substance of it, and the greatest part of the 
facts and transactions. This judicious reflection, Monsieur 
Freret makes upon this passage. 

f The battle lasted till evening. Croesus retreated as fast 
as. he could with his troops to Sardis. The other nations, in 

i Cyrop. I. vii. p. J 78. * K 179. f ^' ^^^' 



iike manner, Uut very night directed their codfie, each to their 
own coimtf y, and made as iongjpciarches as they pos«bly couldi 
The conquerors, after they bad eaten something, and posted 
their guania, went to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have eodeavonred exactly to fol* 
i(y«r the Greek text of Xenophon, the La^in translation of 
which is not always faithfoU Some f^ersons of the sword, to 
virhoai 1 bare oomrnunicated this description, find a delect iit 
the manner in which Cyrus disp^Med of his troops in order of 
battle ; as he placed no troops to cover his flunks, to sustain 
^is armed chariots, and to oppose the two bodies of troops^ 
which Croesus had detached to fait upom the ffanks of Cyrus's 
iirmy. It is possible such a circumstance might escape Xeno* 
phcm in describing this battle. 

X It is allowed that Cyrus's victory was chiefly owing to hit 
Persian cavalry, which was a new eetabkshment, and entirely 
the fruit of that prince's ca^ and activity in forming his peo* 
pie, and perfecting them in a part of the military art, of whicH 
till i»stime they Bad been utterly ignorant. The chariots 
armed with scythes did ^ood service^ and the use of them was 
ever afterwards retained among the Persians*. The camels 
too were not tmservioeable in thiis battle, though Xenophoti 
makes no great account of them,< and observes, that in hift 
time they made no other use of them, than for carrying the 
baggage. 

1 do ndt undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, or to 
magnify his merit. It is sufficient to take notice, that m this 
aifaif we sec all the qualities of a great general shine out in 
him. ^fofe the battle, an admirable sagacity and foresight 
in discovering and disconcerti^ the enemy's measures: an 
inlinite exactness in- the deftaSl or affdrs, in taking care that h^ 
army should be provided with every thing necessary, and ail 
his order's punctually exeetrted at the times fixed ; a wonderful 
application to gain the hearts of his soldiers, and to inispire 
them vrilh'con^dencc and ardour : in the heat of action, what 
a spirit and activity ; what a presence of mtnd in giving or- 
ders, as occasion required ; what courage and intrepidity, and 
at the same time what fiuitoamity towards the enemy* whose 
valour he respects, and whose blood he is unwillicg to shed ! 
We shall see by and by what use he made of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable* and noore 
worthy of admiration than all the rest, is the constant care We 
took, on all occasions, to pay that homage and worship to the 
Deity which he thought belonged to him> Doubtless the 
reader has been surprised to see, in the relation I have given of 
this battle, how many times Cyrus, in sight of his army, makes 
f Cyrop. L vii. p. 1 80i 
Vot. Ik I 
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nentioD of thegods^ offenaacrifices and libatioos to them, ad-< 
dresses himself to them by prafcr and invocatioD, and implores 
fbeir succour and protection. But in this I have added no- 
thing to the original text of the historian, who was also a mili- 
tarr person himself, and who thought it no dishonour to him- 
«elr or his profession to relate these particular circumstances. 
What a shame, then, and a reproach would" it be to a christiaa 
officer or general, if on a day of battle he should blush to ap- 
pear as religious and devout as a pagan prince $ and if the Lord 
of hosts, the God of armies, whom be acknowledges as such, 
should make a less impression upon his mind than a respect 
for the false deities of paganism did upon the mind of Cyrus ? 

As for Croesus, he m^^es no great 6gure in this action ; not 
one word is said of him in the whole engagement. But that 
profound ulence, which Xcnophon observes in regard to him, 
seems, in my opinion, to imply a great deal, and gives us to 
understand, that a man may be a powerful prince, or a lich 
potentate, without being a great warrior. 

* But let us return to the camp of the Persians. It is easy 
to imagine, that Panthea must be in the utmost affliction and 
clistress, when the news was brought her of Abradates' death. 
Having caused his body to be brought to her, and holding it 
upon her knees, quite out of her senses, vrith her eyes steadfast- 
ly fixed upon the melancholy object, she thought of nothiog 
but feeding her grief and indulging her misery with the sight 
of that dismal and bloody spectacle. Cyrus being told what 
a condition she was in, ran immediately to her, sympathized 
with her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy fate with teai-s 
of compassion, doing all that he posnbly could to give her com- 
fort, and ordering extraordinary honours to be shown to the 
brave deceased Abtadates. But ao sooner was Cyrus retired) 
than Panthea overpowered with grief, stabbed herself with a 
^gger, and fell dead upon the body of her husband. They 
were both buried in one common grave upon the very spot, 
and a monument was erected for tkem, which was standing 
in the time of Xcnophon. 

SECTION VI. 

THB TAKING OF SARDIS, AND OF C&OESUS. 

The next day,f in the morning, Cyrus marched towardi 
Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Croesus did not imagine 
that Cyrus intended to shut him up in the city, and therefore 
inarched out with his forces to meet him, and to give him bat- 
tle* According to that historian, the Lydians were the bravest 
and most warlike people of Asia. Their principal strength 

f Cyrop. L vii. p. 184—186. f Herod. L i. q, 79—84 
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consisted in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to render that the 
less serviceable to them, made his camels advance firsts of 
-which animals the horses could neither endure the sight nor 
the smell, and thevefore immediatelr retired on their approach. 
Upon which the riders dismounted^ and came to the engage^ 
ment on fsot, which was very obstinately maintained on both 
sides ; but at length the Lydians gave way, and were forced 
to retreat into the city ;t which Cyrus quiclcly besieged, causing 
his en^Ms to be levelled against the walls, and his scaling- 
ladders to be prepared, as if he intended to attack it by storm* 
But whilst he was amusing the besieged with these preparations^ 
the night following he made himself master of the citadel by a 
private way that led thereto, which he was informed of by a 
Persian slave, who had been a servant to the governor of that 
place. At break of day he entered the city, where he met 
•with no resistance. His ftrst care was to preserve it from being 
plundered ; for he perceived that the Chaldeans had quitted 
their ranks, and already begun to disperse themselves in seve"- 
ral places. To stop the rapacious hands of foreign soldiers, 
and tie them with a single command, in a city so abounding 
with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not to be done but by so 
singular an authority as Cyrus had over his army. He gave 
all the citizens to understand, that their lives should be spared, 
and neither their wives nor children touched, provided they 
brought him all their gold and silver. This condition they 
jreadily complied with ; and Croesus himself, whom CyruS had 
ordered to be conducted to him, set them an example, by de* 
livering up all his riches and treasures to the conqueror. 

* When Cyrus had given all necessary orders concerning th# 
city, he had a particular conversation with the king, of whom 
he asked, among other things, what he now thought of the 
oracle of Delphos, and of the answers given by the god that 
presided there, for whom it was said he had always had a great 
regard ? Crcesus first acknowledged, that he had justly incur- 
red the indignation of that god, for having put him to the 
trial by an absurd and ridiculous question ; and then declar* 
ed, that, notwithstanding all this, he still had no reason to 
complain of htm ^ for that having consulted him, to know 
what he should do in order to lead an happy life, the oracle 
had given him an answer, which implied in substance, that he 
should enjoy a perfect and lasting happiness, when he once 
came to the knowledge of himself. ** For want of this know- 
*« ledge," continued he, " and believing myself, through the 
<< excessive praises that were lavished upon me, to be something 
<* very different from what I am, I accepted the title of gene* 
** ralissimo of the whole army, and unadvisedly engaged in ^ 
<« war against a prince infinitely my superior in all respects* 
I Cyrop. L vii. p. 1 80. • Ibid. p. 1 8 1— X84c 



** But now that I ua iosttUGtod bjr mf deleaftt and begin to 
<< know myselfy I beUcve I am going to begin ta be hxppj \ 
'< and if you proTC fevouraUe to me (for my fate is in jisst 
*^ handft)» I shall certainlf be 30." Cymi, touched with com* 
passion at the Busfortuue of the .king« who was iaXtctt in a mo* 
aaent from so great an elevatioDy and admiring his equanimity 
under siKh a reverse of fottune> treated hhn wkh a great deal 
. of clemency and kiddness* suffering him to enjoy both th& titk 
and authority of kingi under the restriction of not faavi^ the 
^wcr to make war ; that is to eay, he discharged him, as 
Croesus acknowledged htmselfy from all the burdrasotne part 
of regal power, and truly enabled him to lead an happy lil^> 
exempted from all care and disquiet. Prom thenceforward he 
took him with him in all his expeditions, either out of esteem 
fw him, or to have the benefit of his counsel, or out of policy, 
fuid to be the more secure of his peraoa. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, rdate this story, 
with the addition of some very remarkable circumstanoes, 
which I think it incumbent on me to mention, notwitfastaad- 
ing they seem to be much more wonderful than true. 

* I have already observed, that the only son Croesns bad llv* 
•ng was dumb. This young prince, seeii% a soldier, when the 
iHty was taken, ready to give the king, whom he did not koouri 
« stroke upon the head with his scymitar, made euch a violent 
effort and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for the life of 
bis £ather, ^at he broke the strings/>f his tongue, and cried 
out, ^* Soldier, spare the life of Oroestts/' 

j^ CpoefiU8» being a prisoner, wm condemned by the conqneror 
io oe burnt alive. Accorctingly the ^uieral«ptle was prepared ; 
mtd that unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and just upon 
#ke point of execution, recollecting the :|: conversation he had 
fortnerly had with Solon, was w<^Uy convinced of tfae'tratli 
of that philosopher's admonition, and in remembrance thereof 
cried out aloud three times, Sc^h, Solon, Solon ! Cyrus, who 
with the chief officers of his court vras present at this specta* 
cle, was ctnrious to know why Croesus proncunoed that cele* 
brated philosopher's name with so much vehemence in this 
extremity. Being tokl the reason, and reflecting upon the 
uncertain state of all sublunary things, he was touched' with 
commiseration at the prince's misfortune, caused him to be 
taken from the pile, and treated him afterwards, as long as be 
lived, with honour and respect, f Thus had Solon the glory 
with one single word to «ave the life of one king,, and give a 
wholesome lesscm of instruction to another, 

• Her. 1. i. c. 85. f Ibid. c. S6— 91. Pint, m Solon. 
I This conversation is already related, p. 49, 50. 

r«v ^fftMvfK Tim;* 
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Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, hatf 
induced Croesus to engage in the war, which proved so fatal 
%<o him. The one was, that he, Croesus, was to believe himtfcif 
in danger, when the Medes should have a mule to reign over 
them : the other, that when he should pass the river Halys, ta 
xnake war against the Medes, he would destroy a mighty em- 
pire. From the first of these oracular answers he concluded, 
considering the impossibility of the thing spoken of, that he 
bad nothing to fear ; and from the second he conceived hopes 
of subverting the empire of the Medes. When he f«und hov/ 
things had happened quite contrary to his expectations, with 
Cyrus's leave he dispatched messengers to Delphos, in order 
to make a present to the god, m his name» of a golden chain,. 
and at the same time to reproach him for having so basely 
deceived him by oracles^ notwithstanding all the vast presents 
and offerings he had made him. The god was at no great 
pains to justify his answers; The mule which the oracle meant 
' was Cyrus, who derived his extraction from two different na- 
tions, being a Persian by the father's side, and a Mede by the 
mother's ; and as to the great empire which Croesus was to over- 
throw, the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own* 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles,, that the father of" 
lies, the devil, who was the author of them, imposed upon man- 
kind,' in those times of ignorance and darkness, always giving 
his answers to those that consulted him, in such ambiguous 
and doubtful terms, that, let the event be what it would^ they 
contained a- relative meaning-. 

* When the- people of Ionia and JEolia were apprised of 
Cyrus's having subdued the Lydians,^they sent ambassadors to* 
him at Sardis, to desire he would receive them as his subjects^ 
lipon the same condition he had granted the Lydians; Cyrus, 
who before his victory had solicited them in vain to embrace 
bis party, and was then in a condition to compel them to it 
by force, answered them only by a' fable of a fisherman, who , 
having played upon his pipe, in order to make the fish come 
to him, in vain,, found there was no way to catch them, but 
throvping his net into the water.. Failing in their hopes oF 
succeeding this way^ they applied to the Lacedaemonians, and 
demanded their succour. The Lacedaemonians thereupon' 
sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him know that they would not 
suffer him to undertake any thing against the Greeks. Cyrus. 
only laughed at such a message, and advertised them in his tum^ 
to take care, and put themselves into a> condition to defend! 
their own territoi^es. 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend from Cy- 
ras, because he had not yet subdued the Phoenicians^ nor hadi 
-the Persians.any shipping. 

Ji.2. » Herod. I. c. HI— 152,,. 158,. 
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ARTICLE II. 

TBI MItTO&y OV THg B£SltGlNG AMB TAKIVC OF BABT-^ 
LOU, BY CYRVJI. 

Cyrus* staid in Asia Minor till he had entirely reduced all 
the nations that inhabited it into subjection^ from the JEgean 
•ca to the riytr Euphrates, From thence he proceeded to Sy- 
ria and Arabia, which he also subjected ; after which he en- 
tered into Assyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only 
dty of the east that stood out against him. 

The siege of this important place was no easy enterprise.. 
The walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appeared to 
be inaccessible, without mentioning the immense number of 
people within them for their defence. Besides, the city was 
stored with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. However, 
these difflculties did not discourage Cyrus from pursuing his 
design : but despairing to take the place by storm or assau^f, 
lie made them believe his design was to reduce it by &mine, 
to which end he caused a line of circumvallation to be drawn 
quite* round the city with a large and deep ditch ; and, that 
his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided his army into 
twelve bodies, and assigned each of them its month for guard- 
ing the trenches. The besieged thinking themselves out of alf 
danger by reason of their ramparts and magazines, insulted 
Cyras from the top of their walls, and laughed at all his at- 
tempts* and all the trouble he gave bimself, as so much un-- 
profitable labour. 

SECTION L 

tUBDlCTIOKS OF Til« FR1KC4PAL ClilCVWJTANCBS RCLA* 
TINO TO TH£ SIEOB AND TAklNG OF BABYLON. 

As the taking of Babylon is one of the greateft events iir 
ancient history, and as the principal circumstances, with which 
it was attended, were foretold in the holy scriptures many years 
before it happened, I think it not improper,, before I give an 
account of what the profane writers say of it, briefly to put 
together what we find upon the same head in the sacred 
•pages, that the reader may be the more capable of comparing 
the predictions and the accomplishment of them together. 

I. THE PRKDICTION OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY AT "bA- 
BVLON, AND THE TIME OF ITS DURATION. 

God Almighty was pleased not only to cause the captivity, 
which his people were to serve at Babylon, to be foretold a 
long time before it came to pass, but likewise to set down the 
• Herod. 1 1 c. 177, Cyrop. I vii. p. 186—181. 
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exact number of years it was to last. The term he fixed for 
it «ras 70 year<9 aiiter which he piiomised he would deliver 
them 9 by bringing a renurkable and an eternal destruction up^ 
on the city of Babylon, the place of their bonda^ and •con- 
finement. ** And these nations shall serve the kin^ ef Ba*^ 
byton TO years/* Jer. xxv. ll. 

If* rufi Ci^usEs OF goo's w&atu AcumsT B.Aa;ru>if» 

That whxfh kindled the wrath of God against Babylon watr 
1. Her Insupportable pride; 2. Her iahuiuan erueky towards 
tbe Jews ; and S* The sacrilegious ia)|Mety of her king. 

l« Her pride. *She beKeveth herself to be inviacible. She 
5ay€ in her heart, I am the (j^ieen of nations^ and I shall remain 
so for einer. There Is no power equal to mine. All other. 
powers are eitberfiuiiject or tributary to me^oc in alliance witb 
xne« 1 shall never know either 'baizeniiess or widowhood.. 
Bternity is writ in ray destlny» according to the obsorvatUm 
of all those that have consulted the stars to know it. 

3. Her cruelty. It is Ood himself that compijjas of it.. 
-f- 1 was wiQing, says h^ to punish jny people in such a laaa- 
ner as a father chastketh his cdiildreo. I sent them for a time 
into banishment at fiabyloDt with a design to necal them^ as 
aoon as they were become more thankful and more faithful.. 
But Babylon and her prince have converted my paternal chas« 
tiMmeat into such a cr^iel and inhuman treatment^ as my clc« 
mency abhors* Their design has been to destroy ; mine was. 
to .save. The banishment they have turned into a severe bond- 
age and captivity^ and have showja bo compassion or regard 
either to age, infirmity, or virtue:! 

3. The -sacrilegious impiety of her king. To the pride and 
cruelty of his predecessors, Balthazaradded an Impiety that was 
peculiar to himself. He did not only prefer his fsX%t divinities 
to the true and only God, but inugined himself Ukewisc to 
liave vanquished his power, because he was possessed of tbe 
vessels which had belonged to his worship 4. and, as if he meant 
it to aifroDt him, he alfected to apply those holy vessels to pro- 
fane uses. This was the provoking circMmstanc^ Uiat brought, 
down tbe wrath of God upon him» 

♦ Dixisti, In scsnpiternum era doinina— Dicis in corde tuo, Ega- 
lum, et non est praster me amplius : non sedebo vidua, et ignorabo^ 
sterilitatem. Ua. xlvii. 7, 8. 

f Irattre sum super populum tnetim, et dedi eos m manu taa, Baby- 
lon. Non posuirti eis misericotdiam : super senem aggravasd ju»- 
^pm tunm valde. Veniet super te mrium. ha. xlvii. 6, 1. 
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III. THB DBCREI PRONOUNCED AGAINST BABTLOM. 

«* * Make bright the arrows, gather the shields" fit is the 
prophet that speaks to the Mcdes and Persians ;] " The Lord 
*' hath raised up the spirit of the kings of the Medes, for his 
*' device is against Babvlon, to destroy it ; because it is the 
*• vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple*" 

** f Howl ye» for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day 
** cruel both with wrath and fierce anger to lay the land dcso- 
'' late. X Behold, I will punish the king of Babylon and his 
*' land, as I have punished the king of Assyria.^ 

*< H Shout against her round about. Recompence her ac- 
** cording to her work ; according to all that she hath done». 
•* do unto her ; and spare ye not her young men ; destroy yc 
*• utterly all her host. T Every one that is found shall be 
** thrust through, and every one that is joined unto them shall 
*^ fall by the swoiti« Their children also shall be dashed to pieces 
'* before their eyes, their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives 
** ravished. Behold, I will stir up the Medes agsunst them^ 
** who shall not regard silver ; and as for golc!, they^ shall not 
** delight in it. Their bows also shall dash the young men to 
** pieces, and they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb 
«* their eye shall not spare children. ** O daughter of Babylon,, 
** who art to be destroyed, happy shall he be, that rewardeth 
** thee as thou hast served us. Happy^ shall he be, that taketh 
" thy children, and dasheth them against the stones.'* 

*' f f And Babvlon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty 
" of the Chaldees excellency, shall be as when God overthrew 
" Sodom and Gomorrah, it shall never be inhabited ; neither 
*♦ shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; neither 
** shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the shep- 
♦* herds make their fold there ; but wild beasts of the desert 
♦* shall lie there, and their houses shall be full of doleful crca- 
« tures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there :. 
« and the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
** houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces. J J I will also 
** make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water ; and 
" I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
" of hosts. The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying. Surely as 
" I have thought, sa shall it come to pass i and as I have pur- 
' ** posed, so shall it stand..*' 

• Jer. li. U. t Isa. ifii. 6. 9. * i Jcr. L 18. 

§ In the destruction of Nineveh. J Jer. I. 15, 29. and li. Se 

t I«a. xiii- 15, 18. ** Ps. cxxxviL 8, 9. ft ^3- xiii. 15^2^. 
tt Ibid. xiv. 23, 24. 
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IV. CTRUS CALLfit) TO DBSTROt BABTLON9 AND TO 
DELIVER THE JEWS. 

Cyrusj whom the divine providence was to make use of af 
;m instrument for the executing of hjs designs of gooilnetis and 
tttercy towards his peofjik, was meBtioncd in the acripture by 
his name above 200 years before he was boro. And, that the 
world might not be surprised at the prodigiows rapidity of hi« 
conqpestSy God was pleased to decide, in very lofty and re- 
markable termSf that be himself would be his guide ; and that 
in all his expeditions he would lead him by the hiind, and would 
subdue all the princes of the earth before him. " f Thus Sriitb . 
** the I/ord to his anointed, to Cynas, whose right hand I 
•* have holden to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose 
" the loins of kings, to c^en before him the two-leaved gatea^ 
*^ and the gates shall not be shut* I will go be&re thee, and 
** make the crooked places straight. I will break in pieces the' 
*' gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron. And I 
*^ will give thee treasures of darkoecs, and hidden riches of se- 
" cret places, that thou mayest know that I the Lord, which 
^ call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel ; for Jacob mf 
** servant's sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called thee 
*< by thjr name : I havt suiiumed thee* thou|;h thou htjt not 
" known me/' 

r. GOD GI¥£J5 THE SIGNAL TO TME 00MMANBER8, AHD 
TO THE TROOPS, TO MARCH AOAtNIT HABYLON. 

*• % lift ye up a banner,", saith the Lord, "upon the Wgh 
^ moHntain," that ft may be seen afar off, and thact all they who 
^eet to obey me may k^ow my orders. •* Exahthe voice unto 
them" that are abic to hear you. " Shake the hand," and 
make a sign, to hasten the march of those that are too far off 
to distinguish another sort of command. Let the officers of 
the troops ** go into the gates of the nobles," into the pavili- 
ons of their kings. Let the people of caeh nation range them* 
selves around their sovercigB, and make haste to offer him their 
^rvice, and to go luito his tent, which is already set up. 

* ♦< I have commanded my sanctified ones, I have given 
my orders to those whom I sanctified for the execution of my 
designs ; and these kings are already marching to obey me^ 
though they know me not. It is I that have placed them up- 
on the throne, thact have made several nations subject to them^ 
in order to accomplish my designs by their ministrMioB- " I 
" have called my mighty ones § for mine anger*" } have 
caused the mighty warriors to come up, to be the minister* 

t lou xlr. 1—4, t 1^>*^ «ii- ^ * ^^i^ *^»** ^* 

\ i«at. yers. in ira m^ Heb. in ksm mi^aiB^ 
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ami executioners of my wrath and vengieance. From me they 
derive their courage* their martial abilities, their patience, their 
wisdom, and the success of their enterprises. If they are in- 
vincible, it is because they serve me ; every thing gives vs^ay, 
and trembles before them, because they arc the ministers of my 
wrath and indication. They joyfully labour for my glory, 
•• they rejoice in my highness." The hononr they have <Jf 
being under Yny command, and of being sent to deliver a peo- 

gle that I love, inspires them with ardour and cheerfulness : 
ehold, they triumph already in a certain assurance of victory. 
The prophet, a witness in spirit of the orders that are just 
given, is astonished at the swiftness with which they are exe- 
cuted by the princes of the people. I hear already, he cries 
out, " X the noise of a multitude in the motfntains, like as of 
*• a great people ; a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of na- 
*' tions gathered together. The Lord of hosts mustereth the 
«* host of the battle : § they come from a far country, from 
<• the end of heaven," where the voice of God, their master 
and sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of a formidable army, or of the 
kings of the earth, that I am now struck ; it is God himself 
that I behold ; all' the rest are but his retinue, and the minis- 
ters of his justice. " It is even the Lordj and the weapons 
<• of his indignation, to destroy the whole land." 

1| " A grievous vision is declared unto me.*' The t impiou* 
Balthazar, king of Babylon, continues to act impiously ; " the 
*< treacherous dealer dealcth treacherously, and the spoilerspoU- 
•* eth." To put an end to these excesses, go up, thou prince of 
Persia ; ** go up, O Elam :" and thou pdnce of the Moles^. 
besiege thou Babylon : <^ besiege, O Media ; all the sighing* 
«« which she was the cause of, have I made to<:ease." That 
wicked city is taken and pillaged ; her power is at an end^ 
and my people is delivered. -^ 

▼I. PARTICULAR QIRCUMSTANCES SET DOWN RELATING 
TO THE SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 

There is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper to 
raise a profound reverence in us for religion, and to give us a 
great idea of the Deity, than to observe with what exactness 
he reveals to his prophets the principal circumstances of the 
besieging and taking of Babylon, not only many years, but 
several ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already seen, that the army, by which Babylon 
will be taken,' is to consist of Medes and Persians, and to be 
commanded by Cyrus. 

\ Isa. xiii. 4. § Ibid. ver. 5. g Ibid..xxi. % 

f This is the sensi? of the Hebrew woni^ ' 
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2« This city slia]] be attacked after a very extraottlinary man* 
ncr, in a way that she did not at all expect : * ** Therefore shall 
" evil come upon thee ; thou shalt not know from whence it 
<* riscth.'' She ahall be all on a sudden and in an instant over- 
whelmed with calamities which she did not foresee : f "Desola- 
te lion shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not 
«* koow." In a word, she shall be taken, as it were, in a net or 
a gin; before she p«xxiveth that any snares have been laid for 
tier : j: *< I have laid a snare for thee, and thou art also taken, 
-<« O febylon, and thou wast not aware." 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was sufficient to 
render her impregnable, and triumphed in her being so advan* 
tageously situated and defended by so deep a river : J *• O thou 
'* that dwellest upon many waters :" it is God himself who 
points out Babylon under that description. And yet that very 
yiver Euphrates shall be the cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a 
stratagem (of which there never had been any example before, 
nor has there been any thing like it since), shall divert the course 
of that river, shall lay its channel dry, and by that means 
open himself a passage into the city : || *' I will dry up her 
*< sea, and make her springs dry. A drought is upon her 
^ waters, and they shall be dried up.'' Cyrus shall take pos- 
eesflioo of the keys of the river ; and the water which render- 
ed Babylon inaccessible^ shall be dried up, as if they had been 
'Consumed by fire : T " The passages are stopped, and the 
•«< reeds they have burnt with fire." 

4. She «hall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of feast- 
ing and rejoicing, even whilst her inhabitants are at table, and 
think upon nothing but eating and drinking : ** « in her heat 
<* I will make their feasts, and I will make them drunken, that 
** they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not wake, 
«« saith the L«ijxl." It is remarkable, that it is God who does 
all this, who lays a snare for Babylon; f f *« I have laid a snare 
<• for thee ;" who drieth up the waters of the river ; ** I will 
** dry" up her sea ;'* and who brings that drunkenness and 
<drowsiness upon her princes ; j: t '* 1 wiH make drunk her prin- 
** ces." 

5. The Idng shall be seized in an instant tvith an incredible 
terror and perturbation ^f mind : J J <« My loins are fillied with 
«* pain ; pains have taken hold upon me, as the pangs of a 
•* woman that travelleth ; I was bowed down. at the hearing of 
** it ; I was dismayed at the seeing of it : my heart panted, 
<* fearfulness affrighted me : the night of my pleasure hath he 
-•« turned into fear unto me." This is the condition Balthazar 

♦ Isa. xlvii. 11. t Jhid. \ Jer. 1. 24. § Ibid. U..13, 

1^ Ibid. 1. 38. and li. 36. t Ibid. li. 32. 

*• Jer, H. 39, ft Ut supra. \\ Ibid. U. 57. . §§ Iia. xxi. 8, 4. 
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wai iiH wbtn iatbewddk of the eotcrlftiBiDeiit henw aAbaod 
come oot of the waU* wbicb wrote Mich charjtctcrs upos it as 
Booe of his divintift could ekhcr explaiB or read ; but more 
€8peci2Uy whcB Daakl declasod to htm, that those characters 
imported the sentence of bis deaths * ^ Then,'' says the 
ichptuf«» *' the king's countenance was cbai^d* and bis 
** tlKHights trotthled biro, w that the joints of his loins were 
<' loosed* and his knees smote one against another." The ter- 
ror* aBtooisfaiBent» fainting, and trembUng of Balthazar are 
here described and exprasscd in the sane manner by the pro* 
phet who was an eye-witness of them, as they were by Ibe 
prophet who foretold tbeni SOO years before* 

But Isaiah must have bad an e]Ctra*rdinary measure of dmne 
illumination to be able to add, imniediately after the descrip- 
tion €ifBaUba£ar's consternation, the following words : ** Vrt* 
«< pare the table, watch in the watch-tower, eat, drinkf /' 
The prophet foresees, that Balthazar, though terribly dism^'ed 
and confounded at first, shall recover his courage and spirit 
again, through the exhortations of his courtiers ; but more 
particularly throug^h the persuasion of the queen, his mother, 
who represented to him the unreasonableness of being a&cted 
with such unmanly fears, and uonecessapy alarma : j: «* Let 
•* not thy thoughts trouble thee. Dor let thy countenance be 
«« changed." They exhorted him thcrefoic to make himself 
easy, to satisfy himself with giTing proper orders, and with the 
assurance of being advertised of every thing by the Tigilarce 
of the centinels ; to order the rest of th« supper to be served, 
ns if nothing bad happened ; and to recal that gaiety acd joy, 
which his excessive fears had banished from the table ; *^ Pi^ 
*< pare the table, watch in the watch-4»wer, eat, drinks" 

6. But at the same tiose that men are giving thehr orders. 
Cod on hispait is likewise giving his : << || Ariae, ye princeS) 
** and anoint'the shield." It is God himself that commasds 
the pPHiccs to advance, to take their arms, and to enter beld- 
iy into a city drowned in wine, and buried- in sleep^ 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important crp- 
cumstances concerning the taking of Babylon. The first h, 
that the tpoops with which it is filled, shall not keep their 
ground, or stand firm any- where, neither at the palace, nor the 
citadel, nor any other public place whatsoever ; that they shall 
desert and leave one another, without thinking of anything 
but making their escape { that, in running away, they shall 
disperse themselves, and take different roads, jnst as a flock of 
deer, or o^ sheep, is dispersed and scattered, wheii tliey are af- 
frighted : ** § And it shall be as the chased roe, and as a sheep 

* Dan. V. 6. f ba. xxi. 5. \ Ban. ▼, 10. 

: flMUViJ./;. S.Ibid.xiu.2r4. 
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'' tKat no man taketh up.'' The second circamitence is, that 
the greatest part of those troops, though they were in the Ba« 
l>ylontan service and pay, were not Babylonians ; and that they 
shall return into the provinces from whence they came, witlit- 
out being pursued by the conquercsrs ; because the divine ven- 
geacice was chiefly to fall upon the citizens of Babylon « 
*• t They shall flee every one into bis own land." 

8. Lastly, Not to mention the dread^l slaughter which is to 
be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will 
be shown either to old men, women, or children, or even to the 
child that is still within its mother's womb, as has been already 
taken notice of; the la^ circumstance, I say,tbe prophet fore* 
tels, is the death of the king himself, whose body is to have no 
burial, and the entire extinction of the royal family; both 
which calamities are described in the scripture, after a manner 
equally terrible and instructive to all princes. " J But thoa. 
«♦ art cast out of thy grave, like an abominable branch. Thou 
•«« Shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial, bc- 
«♦ cause thou hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people." 
That king is justly forgot, who 'has never remembered that 
he ought to be the protector and father of his people^ He 
that has lived only to ruin and destroy his country, is unwor- 
thy of the common privilege of burial. As he has been an 
enemy to mankind, living or dead, he ought to have no place 
amongst them. He was like unto the Wild beasts of the field, 
aiKi like them he shall be buried 5 and since he had no senti- 
ments df humanity himself, he deserves to meet with no hu- 
manity from others. This is the sentence which Gbd himself 
pronounceth against Balthazar ; and the malediction extends it- 
self to his children, who were looked upon as his associates in' 
the throne, and as the source of a long posterity and succes- 
eion of kings, and were entertained with nothing by the flat- 
tering courtiers, but the pleasing prospects and ideas of their 
future grandeur. * *< Prepare slaughter for his children, for 
*« the iniquity of their fathers ; that they do not rise nor pos- 
«< sess the land. For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord 
<* of hosts, and cut off from Babylon the name, and remnanti 
<« and son, and nephew, saith the Lord* 

SECTION n. 

A DBSCRIPTtON OP THE TAKING OP fiABYLON. 

After having seen the predictions of every thing that was^ 
to happen to impious Babvlon, it is now time to come to the 
completion and accomplishment of those prophecies ; and In 

\ fca. xUi. 14. f Ibid. kiv. 19, 2a • Ita. xiv. 2!, ^% * 

Vol. 11, K • * * 
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order tbereto» wc must resume the thread of our history, with 
respect to the taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw the ditch, which the^ ^ad long work- 
ed upon, was finished, he began to think seriously upon the 
execution of his vast dj^n, which as yet he had cax&munT- 
cated to nobody* Providence soon furnished him with as fit 
^ui-tjpportunity for this purpose as he could desire. He was 
informed, that in the city, on such a day, a great festival was 
to be celebrated ; and that the Babylonians, on occasion of 
that solemnity, were accustomed to pass the whole sight in 
drinking and debauchery, 

f Balthazar hinniself was more concerned in this public re- 
joicing than any other, and gave a magnificent entertainment 
to the chief officers of the kingdom, and the ladies of the 
court. In the heat of his wine he ordered the gold and silver 
vessels, which had been taken from the temple of Jerusalem, to 
be brought out ; and, as an insult upon the God of Israel, he, 
his whole court, and all his concubines, drank out of those sacred 
vessels. God, who was provoked at such insolence and impiety, 
in the very action made him sensible who it was that he affront- 
ed, by a sudden apparition of a hand writing certain charac- 
ters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised and frighted 
at this vision, immediately sent for all his wise men, his diviners, 
and astrologers, that they might read the writing to him, and 
explain the meaning of it. But they all came in vain, not one 
of them being able to expound the matter, or even to read the 
characters.* It is probably in relation to this occurrence that 
Isaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, that she shall be over- 
whelmed with calamities that she did not expect, adds, " Stand 
*« now with thine inchantments, and with the nfruUitude of 
<< thy sorceries. Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the 
«• monthly prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from these 
V things that shall come upon thee," Isa. xlvii. 12, is. The 
<;[ueeB-mother, Nitocris, a princess of great merit, coming, 
upon tlie noise of this prodigy, into the banquetting-room, 
endeavoured to compose the spirit of the king, her son, ad- 
vising him to send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such 
ihatters she was well acquainted, and whom she had always 
employed in the government of the state. 

Daniel was therefore immediately "sent for, and spoke to the 
king with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet. He put 
him in mind of tiie dreadful manner in which God had punish- 
ed the pride of hb grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the cry- 

t Dan. ▼. 1—29. 
* The retson Vrhy they could not read this sentence was, that it 
was writtea ia Hj^rew letters, which are now called the Samsnttf 
characters, and which the Babylonians did not understaxid. 
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ing \ abuse he made of his power, when he acknowledged nl> 
law^ but his own will, and thought himself master to exalt 
and to abase, to inflict destruction and' death wheresoever be 
'would, only because such wa* his will and pleasure. ''J And 
•* thou his son," says he to the king, "hast not humbled 
•* thine heart, though thou knewest all- this, but hast lifted 
** up thyself against the Lord of heaven ; and they have 
*• brought the vessels of his house before thee, and thoa and 
** thy lords, tby wives and thy concubines, have drank wine 
** in them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, 
** of brass, iron,, wood? and stone, which see not, ntn* Hear^ 
** nor know ; and the God, in whose hand thy breath is, and 
** whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified. Then wa» 
** the part of the hand sent from bira, and this writing was 
•* written. And this is the writing whicli was written*, Mkne^,. 
** Mene, TfKEL, YUpharsim. This is the interpretation of 
" the thing : Mene, God hath numbered thy kingdom, and 
•« finished it ; Tekel, thou art weighed in the balances, and 
*« art found wanting : Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and 
«* given to the Medcsand Persians.*' -This interpretation, one 
would think, should have enhanced the king's trouble ; but 
some way or other they found means to dispel Ws fears, and . 
make him easy; probably upon a persuasion, that the cal'amitT' 
was not denounced as present or immediate, and that time 
might furnish them with expedients to avert it. This, however, 
is certain, that for fear of disturbing the general joy of the 
present festival, they put off the discussion of serious matter*- 
to another time, and sat down again to their mirth and liquor> 
and continued their revellings to a very late hour. 

$ Cyrus, in the mean time, well informed of the confusion 
that was generally occasioned by this festival, both in the palace 
and the city, had posted a part ^ his troops on that side where 
the river entered into the city, and another part on that side 
where it went out, and had commanded them to enter the 
city that very night, by marching along the channel of the ri- 
ver, as soon as they found it fordable. Having given all ne- 
cessary orders, and exhorted his officers to follow him, by re*, 
presenting to them, that he marched under the conduct of the 
gods ; in the evening- he made th^m open the great receptacles, 
or ditches, on both sides of the town, above and below, that 
the water of the river might run into them. By this means 
the £uphrate8 was quickly emptied, and its channel became 

f 'Whom he would he Uew, and whom he would he kept alive^ 
and whom he woukl he set up, and whom he would he put doinb. 
Dan. V. 19. \ Dan. v. 22^28. 

• These three words signify number, weight, division. 

1 Or Pjejus. I Cyrop* >• "ni- P* ltd— Idfi; 
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dry. Then the two fore-meiitiooed bodies of troops* acxord- 
ing to their orders^ went into the channeU the one commaaded 
by Gobryasy and the other by Gadates, and advanced towacd^ 
each other without meeting with any obstacle. The invisible 
guide, who had promised to open all the gates to Cyrus* made 
iht general negligence and disorder of that riotous night serve 
to the leaving opeo of the gates of brass, which were load^ to 
•but up the descents from the keys to the river, and which alone, 
if they had not been left open, were sufficient to have defeated 
tjie whole enterprise. Thus did these t wo bodies of troops pe- 
netrate into the very heart of the city without any opposition, 
and meeting together at the royal palace, according te-^ their 
agreement, surprised the guards, and cut them to pieces • Some 
of the company that were within the palace opening the doors, 
to know what noise it was they heard without, the soldiers 
rushed in, and quickly made themselves masters of it. And 
meeting the king, who came up to them sword in hand, at the 
head of those who were in the way to succour him, they kill- 
ed him, and put all those that attended him to the sword. 
The first thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank 
the gods for bavine at last punished that impious king. These 
woi^s are Xenopnon's, and are very remarkable, as they so 
perfectly agree with what the scriptures have recorded of the 
impious Balthazar. 

* The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babyloinas 
empire, after a duration ot 210 years^from the beginning of 
Nabuchodonosor's reign,, who was the founder thereof. Thus 
was the power of that proud city abolished, just 50 years after 
she had destroyed the city of Jerusalem and her temple ; and 
herein were accomplished these predictiont, which the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah* and Daniel had denounced against her, and 
of which we have ah-eady given a particular account. There 
is still one more, the most important, and the most incredible of 
them all, and yet the scripture has it set down in the strongest 
terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness ; a pre-, 
diction literally fulfilled in all its points i the proof of which 
still actually subsists, is the most easy to be verified, and indeed 
of a nature not to be contested. What t mean is the predict 
tion of so total and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not the 
least remains or fdotsteps should be left of it. I think it may 
not be improper to give an account of the perfect accomplish- 
onent of this famous prophecy, before we proceed to speak; o( 
^h.at followed the Uking of Babylon. 



• A. M. 940$. Ant. I.C. ^^9i, 
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SECTION HI. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE PROPHECY WHICH FOftBTQLB' 
THE TOTAL RUIN AND DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 

This prediction' wc find recorded in several of the prophets, 
'but particularly in- Isaiah, in the thhteenth chap, from the 19th 
to the 22d verses* and in the 2Sd and 34th verses of the six- 
teenth chap. It is already inserted at large, page 96, &c. 
It is there declared, that Babylon should be utterly destroyed, 
as the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly were ; 
that she shall be no more inhabited ; that she shall never bb 
rebuilt ; that the Arabs shal? not so much as set up their tents- 
there ; that neither herdsman nor shepherd shall come thither 
even to rest his herd or bis flock ; that it shall become a dwell- 
ing place for the wild beasts, and* a retreat for the birds of the 
night ; that the place where it stood shall be covered over 
with a marsh, or a fen^ so that no marl^ or footstep shall be 
left to show where Babylon had been. Jt is God himself who 
pronounced this sentence ; and it is for the service of rdieion,.. 
to show how exactly every; article, of it has been successively, 
accomplished; 

I. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal" city, the 
kings of Persia choosing to reside elsewhere. They dcliglitcd . 
more in Sbusan, Ecbatana, Persepolls, or any other place V 
and did themselves destroy a good part of Babylon. 

* II. We arc informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the Mace- 
donians, who succeedcd'the Persians*, did not only neglect it^. 
and forbear to make any embellishments, or even reparations 
in it, but that moreover they built f Seleuciain the neighbour- 
hood, on purpose to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it 
to be deserted. Nothing can better explain what the prophet 
bad foretold ; " It shall not be inhabited.** Its own masters ' 
endeavour to depopulate-it. 

III. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards became mas- 
ters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by building J Cte- 
fiphon, which carried away, all the. remainder t)£ the inhabi-- 

* A.M. 3880. 

f Partem urbis Plrsas dimerent, partem tempus commnpstt, et^ 
Macedonium negligentia ; nazime postquam Seleucus Nieator Se- 
leuciam ad Tigrim condidic, stadiis tantum trece&tis a Babyk>o« dit- 
akam Strab. 1. xvi. p. S8. 

In jolitudiDem rediit exhausta vicinitate.Seleucbe, ob id fbnditae 3> 
Nicatore..intra .nonagesimum (or qiiadragesimum) lapidem. Piin. L . 
vi. c. 26. ' 

t Pro ilia Seleuciam ' et Ctesiphontem urbes Persarum inclytasi 
ieceruDt. S. Hieron. in cap. liii. I&a» 
K2. 
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tants ; so that from the time the anathema was pronounced 
agaiDSt that city, it seems as if those very persons that ought 
to have protected her were become her enemies ; as if they 
all had thought it their duty to reduce her to a state of sotU 
tude, by indirect meansy though without using any violence ; 
that it might the more maniiestly appear to be the hand of 
Godj rather than the hand of man» which brought about her. 
destruction. 

* IV. She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of her was 
kft remaining but the waus ; and to thia condition waa she 
reduced at the time when f-Pausanias wrote his remarks upon 
Greece. Ilia autem Bahjion^ omnium quas unquam jal aspexit 
urbtum maxima ^ jam prater muros nihil bahet reliqui* Paus. in 
Arcad. p. 509. 

V* The kings^of Persia, finding the place deserted, made a 
park of it, in which they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus- 
did it become, as the prophet had foretold, a dwelling-place 
for ravenous beasts, that are enemies to man ; or for timorous 
animals that flee before him. Instead of citizens, she was now 
inhabited by wild boars^ leopards, bears, deer, and wild asses.. 
Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures^ 
that hate the light, and delight in darknesa. ^* % Wild beasts 
*< of the desert shall lie therey and dragons shall dwell in their 
*< pleasant palaces.." 

§ St. Jerom has transmitted to us the following vsJuable 
remark, which he had from a Persiati monk, that had himself 
seen what he related to him. Didicimus a ^todamfratrt JS/.a- 
mitOf quide illisfimbiu egrediensy num lUerMoljfnis intamexigit 
monaeborumy venationei rcgias cut in Babyloncy et 0mnis generis 
bejlias murorum ejus ambitu tantum eontineri. Ib cap. Isa. xiii» 
22. 

VI. But it was still too much that the walls of Babylon were 
standing. At length they fell down in several places, and were 
never repaired. Various accidents destroyed the remainder. 
The animals which served for pleasure to the Persian kings, 
abandoned the place : serpents and scorpions remained,, so 
that it became a dreadful place for persona that should have 
the curiosity to visit, or search after its antiquities. The Eu- 
phrates, t.h?X used to run through the city, having no longer 
a free channel, took its course another way, so that in || Theo- 
doret'3 time there was but a very little stream of water Icft^ 
v;htch ran across the ruins, and not meeting with a descent, or 
fiee passage, neccsaarily degenerated into a marsh. 

• A. C; 96. f He wrote in the reign of Antoiiinns, succestorto^ 
Adrian, | Isa. xili. 21, 22. § A. C. 400. 

j|. Eupliratfcs quondam ufbem ipsam mediam dtvidebat ; nunc ta- 
tem fluvius conversus est m aliam viam, et per nxderar minimns aqw 
rum meatus fluit. Theodor. in cap. 1. 7erem. ver. 38, S9. 
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T.In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had quitted 
its ordinary, channel, by reason of the outlets and canals whick 
Cyrus bad made, and of which we have already given an a<S- 
count ; these outlets, being ill stopped up, had occasioned a 
giTeat inundation in the country. Alexander designing to fix 
the seat of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back 
of the Euphrates into its natural and former channel; and ha4 
actually set his men to work. But the Almighty, who watched 
ovcp the fulfilling of his. prophecy,, and who had declared he 
\rourd destroy even to the very remains and footsteps of Ba^ 
by Ion 9 * ** I will cut off from Babylon the name and rem- 
•♦ nant," defeated this enterprise by the death of Alexander^ 
'which happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how^ 
after this, Babylon being neglected to such a degree as we 
have seen, its river was converted into an inaccessible pool, which 
eovered the very place where that impious city had stood, as* 
Isaiah had foretold : " f ^ ^^^ make it pools of water.*' And 
this was necessary, lest the place where Babylon had stood 
should be discovered hdreafter by the course or the Euphrates. 
VII. By means of all these changes, Babylon became an ut- 
ter desert, and all the country round fell in the same state ol 
desolation and horror ; so that the most able ^i^eographers at 
this day cannot determine the place where it stood. In this 
manner God's prediction was literally fulfilled : J " I wiR 
» make it a possession for the bittern, and pools of water ; and. 
•• I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
** of hosts." I myself, saith the Lord, will examine with & 
jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of that city, which- 
was an enemy to my name and to Jerusalem. I will tho- 
roughlysweep the place where it stood, and will clear it so 
e&ctually, by defacing every footstep of the city, that no pet* 
son shall be able to preserve the msmory of the place chosen 
by Nimrod, and which I, who am the Lord, have abolished* 
** I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord 
« of hosts." 

VIII. God was not satisfied with causing all these altera-^ 
tions to be foretold, but, to give the greater assurance of their 
certainty^ thought fit to seal theprcdiction of them by an oath; 
** II The Lord of hosts hath frwom, sayings Surely as 1 have 
** thought, so shall it come to pass ; and as I have purposed, 
** so shall it stand." But if we should take this dreadful oath 
IB its full latitude,, we must not confine- it either to Babylon^ 
or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that reipied therein. 
The malediction relates to the whole world ; it is the general 

5l8a.xiv. 22. ♦isa.iiv.J*. flbid.2«. 

^ Nunc omnino destructa, ita ut vix ejus tupertiiit rudera. Baudnu^ 

S1aa.xiv. 23» ' | Ibid 24, 
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anatliema- pronounced against the wicked ; it is the terrible 
decrees by which the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem sbalt 
be separdited forever, and an eternal divorce be put between 
Ihe good and wicked.. The scriptures that have foretold it 
■hall subsist till the day of its execution. >^ The sentence is writ- 
ten therein, and xleposited, as it were,. in the public archives 
of religion. •• The Lord of hoets hath sworn, saying,. Surely^ 
M as I have thought, so shall it come to pass ; aud as I havQ 
^ purposed, so shall it stand." 

What I have said of this prophecy concerning Babylon is 
almost er^tirely taken out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiabt, 
which is still in. maoutcnpt. 

SECTION iv: 

WHAT FOLLOWED UPON THE TAKING OF BABYLON; 

Cyrus • entered the city after the manner we have described^ 
put all to the sword that were found in the streets ; then com« 
manded the citizens to bring him all their arms>^ and afterwards 
to shut themselves up in their houses. The next morning, by 
break of day,, the garrison,, which kept the citadel, being ap-> 
prised that the city was taken, and their king killed, surrender- 
ed themselves to Cyrus. Thus did this prince, almost without 
striking a blow, and without any resistance, find himself in 
peaceable possession of the strongest place in the world. 

The first thing he did was, to thank thcvgods for the success 
they had given him ; and then having assembled Ms principal 
i^cers, he publicly applauded their courage and prudence, 
their seal and attachment to his person, and distrtbuted re- 
wards., to his whole army, f , After which he rqitesented to 
them, that the only means of preserving what they had ac-s 
quired was to persevere in their ancient virtue ; that the pro« 
per end of victory was not to give themselves up to idleness 
and pleasure ; that, after having conquered their enemies b/ 
force of arms, it would be shameful to suffer themselves to be 
overthrown by the allurements of pleasure ; that, in order to 
maintain their ancient glory , Jt behoved them to keep up a* 
mongst the Persians at Babylon the. same, discipline they had 
observed in their own country, and, as a means thereto, take a 
particular care to give their children education. This, says be^ 
will necessarily engage us daily to make further advancements 
in virtue, as it will oblige us to be diligent and careful in setting 
them good examples ; nor will it be easy for them to be corn 
tupted, when they shall neither hear nor see any thing among^ 
us, but what excites them to virtue, and shall be continually 
employed in honourable and laudable exercises. . 

• Cyrop. i: vii. p. 192, \ P. r97» «OCU 
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^ * Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of his go* 
verhmentto different personsi according to their various talent* 
and qualifications ; but the care of forming and appointing 
general officers, governors of provinces^ ministecs and ambassa^ 
dors, be reserved to himself, looking upon that as the proper 
duty and employment of a king> upon which depended hift> 
^lory, the success of his affairs, and the happiness and tranquil 
fity of his kingdom. Ui» great talent was, to study the par- 
ticular character of men, in order to place every one in his. 
proper sphere, to give them authority in proportion to their 
merit, to make their private advancement concur with the 
public good, and to make the whole machine of the state move 
in so regular a manner, that every part should have a depends 
ence on, and mutually contribute to support each other ; and 
that the strength of one should not exert itself but for the be- 
nefit and advantage of the rest. Each person had his district^ 
and his particular sphere of business, of which he gave an ac- 
count to another above him, and he again to a third, and so on,, 
till by these different degrees and regular subordination^ the 
cognisance of affairs came to the king himself, who did not 
stand idle in the midst of all this motion, but was, as it were,, 
the soul to the body of the state ; which by this means he 
governed with as much ease, as a father governs his private 
family. 

f When he afterwards sent governors^ called satrapae, into 
the provinces under his subjection, he would not suffer the 
particular governors of places, or the commanding officers of 
the troops kept on foot for the security of the country, to dc-^ 
pend upon those provincial governors, or to be subject to an^ 
one but himself ; that if any of the satrapae, elated with his. 
power or riches, made an ill use of his authority, there nnight 
be found witnesses and censors of his mal-administration within 
his own government ; for there was nothing he so carefully 
avoided, as the trusting any one man with an absolute power, 
as knowing that a prince will quickly have reason to repent' 
his having exalted one person so high, that all others are there- 
by abased and kept under. 

Thus Gyrus established a wonderful order with respect to 
his military affairs, his treasury, and civil government. :|:In tXV 
the provinces he had persons of approved integrity, who gave 
him an account of every thing that passed. He made it his 
principal care to honour and reward all such as distinguished 
themselves by their merit,or were eminent in any respect what- 
ever. He infinitely preferred clemency to martial courage, 
because the latter is often the cause of ruin and desolation ta 
whole nations, whereas the former is always beneficent and 

* Cjrop. L viL ^. 302. +. P. 229. t. ^* ^ ^"i' ?• 2Qau 
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Bsefuf. tHe was sensible^ that good laws cootributc very 
much to tht forming and prrserving of good manners* bat, ia 
his opinion, the prince by hts exaoiple w^ to be a living law 
to his people : X °^ ^^^ he think a man worthy to reign over 
others, unless be was more wise and virtuous than those he go- 
Tcmed. $He was aIsoi>ersiiaded, that the surest means for a 
prince to gain the respect of hiscourtieis, and of such as ap- 
proached his person, was to have S9 much regard for them, as 
never to do or say any thing before them, contrary to the rales 
of decency and good manoers. \ 

1) Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal, nor did 
he think there was any thing great or valuable in riches, but 
the pleasure of distributing them to others. T ** I have pro- 
*' d'gious riches," says he to his courtiers, ** I own^ and I am 
^^ glad the worid knows it ; b«rt you may assure yourselves, 
** they are as much yours as mine : For to what end should I 
** heap up wealth ? For my own use, and to coniume it my- 
«* self ? That would be impossible, if I desired it. No : the 
*< chief end I aim at is to have it in my power to reward those 
*^ who serve the public faithfully, and to succour and relieve 
" those that will acquaint roe with their necessities/' 

** Crxsus one day represented to him, that by contfnuai 
giving he would at last m.dLe himself poor, whereas he might 
have amassed infinite treasures and have been the richest prince 
in the world. •* And to what sum/' replied Cyrus, " do you 
<* think those treasures might have aiiK)unted ^* Croesus nam*> 
ed a certain sum, which was immensely great. Cyrus there- 
upon otdered a little note to be writ to the lords of his court, 
in which it was signified to them, that he had occasioh for 
money. Immediately a much larger sum was brought to him 
than Crcesus had mentioned. << Iiook here," says Cyrus to 
him, " here are my treasures ; the chests I keep my riches in 
^* are the hearts and alfections of my eubjeets/' 

But as much as he esteenoed liberality, be still laid a greater 
stress upon kindness and condescension, affability and huinani<r 
tyi which are qualities still more engaging, and more apt to 
acquire the affection of a people, which is properly to reign^ 
Por a prince to be more generous than others in giving, when 
he is infinitely more rich than they, has nothing in it so sur- 
prising or extraordinary, as to descend in a manner from the 
throne, and to put himself upon a level with his subjects. 

* But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the 
worship of the guds, and a respect for religion. Upon this 
therefore be thought himself obliged to bestow his first and^ 
principal care, as soon as he became more at leisure, and morcL 

+ Cyrop. L viii, p. 20i. \ P. 205. § P. 204. 

I P.2oa. \ P. 225. •• P. aia • b. sq4.. 
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master of his time, by the conquest of Babylon. He began by 
establishing a number of Magi, to sing daily a morning service 
df praise to the honour of the gods, and to offer sacrifices ; 
which wUs always practised amongst them in succeeding ages. 
The prince's disposition (quickly became, as is usual, the pre- 
-vaiHng disposition among his people ; and his example became 
the rule of their conduct. The Persians, who saw that Cyrus's 
teign had been bnt one continued chain and series of prospe- 
rity and success* believed, that, by serving the gods as he did, 
they should be blessed with the like happiness and prosperity : 
besides they were sensible, that it was the surest way to please 
their prince, and to make their court to him successfiilly. Cy- 
rus, on the other hand, was extremely glad to find them have 
such sentiments of religion, being convinced, that whosoever 
sincerely fears and worships God, will at the same time be 
faithful to his king, and preserve an inviolable attachment to 
his person, and to the welfare of the state. All (his is excel- 
lent, but is only true and real in the true religion. 

+ Cyrus being resolved to settle his chief residence at Ba- 
bylon, a powerful city, which could not be very well affected 
to him, thought it necessary to be more cautious than he had 
been hitherto, in regard to tne safety of his person. The most 
dangerous hours for princes within their palaces, and the most 
likely for treasonable attempts upon their lives, are those of 
hathing, eating, and sleeping. He determined therefore to 
suffer nobody to be near him at those times, but such persons on 
whose fidelity he could absolutely iiely ; and on this account he 
thought eunitchs preferable to all others ; because, as they had 
neither wives, children, nor families, and besides were generally 
despised on account of the meanness of their birth, and the igno- 
miny of their condition, they were engaged by all sorts of rea- 
sons to an entire attachment to their master, on whose life their 
whole fortune depended, and on whose account alone it was 
that they were of any consideration. Cyrus therefore filled all 
, the offices of his household with eunuchs ; and as this had been 
the practice before his time, from thenceforth it became the 
general custom of all the eastern countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times this usage prevailed also 
amottgst the Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs were 
the reigning all-powerful favq|frites : nor is it any wonder. It 
was veryaatural for the prince, after having confided his per- 
^^ to their care, and experienced their zeal, fidelity, and merit» 
to intrust them also with the mans^ement of affairs, and by 
^egrces to give himself up to them. These expert courtiers 
knew hew to improve those favourable moments, when aovc- 
jc^gns, delivered from the weight of their dignity, which is a 
burdeu to them, become men, and familiarise themselves witk 
.* Cyrop. L «iit. fK 904. f ^^^P- ^* ^* P- ^^^ 
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their officers* And bytliis policy haying got poasession of 
their master's miod and confidencey they came to he in great 
H:redit at courty to ha^e the adminntnition of public affairs, an4 
the disposal of employments and honours, and to arrlTC them* 
•elves at the highest offices and dignities in the state. 

* But the good emperors* such as Alexander SeTerus, had 
the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon them as creatures sold 
and attached only to their fortune, and enemies by principle to 
the public good ; persons, whose whole view was to get posses- 
sion of the prince's mind, tolceep all persons of merit from htm, 
to conceal affairs as much as possible from his knowledge^ and 
to keep him shut up and imprisoned in a manner, within the 
iiarrow circle of three or four officers, who had an entire ascen- 
dant and dominion over him : CHaudentes prineipem juum, et 
-agentes ante omnia ne quid jciat* 

f When Cyrus had given orders about every thing relating 
to the government, he resolved to sho^' himstlr publicly to his 
people, and to his new-conquered subjects, in a solemn august 
ceremony of rehgion, by marching in a pompous cavalcade to 
the places consecrated to the gods, in order to offer sacrifices 
to them. In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display all 
possible splendour and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the 
eyes of the people. This was the first time that prince ever 
aimed at procuring respect to himself, not only by the attrac- 
tions of virtue, says the historian, but by such an external pomp, 
ais was proper to aHract the multitude, and worked like a J. 
charm or enchantment lipon their imaginations. He ordered 
the superior officers of the Persians and allies to attend him, 
and gave each of them a suit of clothes after the Median fa- 
shion, that is to say, long garments, which hung down to the 
feet. These clothes were of various colours, all of the finest 
and brigfitest dye, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. 
Besides those that were for themselves, he gave them others, 
very splendid also, but less costly, to present to the subaltern 
officers. It was on this' occasion the Persians first dressed 
themselves after the manner* of the Modes J, and began to 
imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make them appear 
more lively, and in painting their faces, in order to beautify 
their complexions. 

When the day appointed for.fche ceremony was come, the 
whole company assembled at the king's palace by brc^ of day. 
Four thousand of the guards, drawn up four deep, placed them- 
selves in front of the palace, and 2000 on the two sides of it, 
ranged in the same order. The whole cavalry were also drawn 
out, the Persians on the right, and that of the allies on the left. 



• Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. f Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 21 S, 220l 
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The chariots of war were ranged half on one sidci and half on 
the other. As soon as the palace gates were opened, a great 
number of bulls of exquisite beauty were led out* by fotir and 
four : these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter and other gods, ac- 
cording to the ceremonies prescribed ^y the Magi. Next fol- 
lowed the horses that were to be sacrificed to the sun. Imme- 
diately after them a wh^e chariot, icrowned with Dowers, the 
pole of which was gilt : this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then 
came a second chariot of the same colour, adorned in the same 
manner, to be offered to the sun. After these followed a thirds 
ihe horses of which were capaiisoned with scarlet housings. 
Behind came the men, who carried the second fire in a large 
hearth. When all these were on their march, Cyrus himself 
began to appear upon his car, with his upright tiara upon his 
head, encircled with the royal diadem. His under-tunic was 
of purple mixed whh whfte, which was a colour pectlllar to 
kings. Over his other garments he Wt>re a large purple doak. 
His hands were uncovered. A little below him sat his master 
of the horse, 'who was of a conwly stature, but not so tall as 
Cyrus, for which reason the stature of the latter appeared still 
more advantageously. As soon as the people perceived the 
prince, they airfell prostrate before him, and worshipped him ; 
-whether it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and 
placed at proper distances, led others on by their example, or 
that people were moved to do it of their own accord, being 
struck with the appearance of so much pomp and magnifi- 
cence, and with so many awful circumstances t>f majesty and 
splendour. The Persians never prostrated themselves in this 
manner before Cyrus, till on this occasion. 

When Cyrus's chariot ^vas come out t)f the palace, the ,4000 
guards began to march ; the other 2000 moved at the same 
lime, and placed themselves on each side the chariot. The 
eunuchs, or great officers of the king's household, to the num- 
ber of 300, richly clad, with javelins io their hands, and mount- 
ed upimstatcly horses, marched immediately after the chariot. 
After them followed 200 led horses of the king's stable, each 
of them having embroidered furniture and bits of gold. Next 
came the Persian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each con- 
sisting of 10,000 mtjn^ ; then the Median hprse, and after those 
the cavalry of the a?lies. The chariots of war, four a breast, 
marched in the rear, and dosed the procession. 

When they came to the fields conseciated to the gods, they 
xjffered their sacrifices, first to Jupiter, and th^n to the sun. Tu 
the honour of the first were burnt bulls, and to thelionour of 
the second horses. They likewise sacrificed some victuns to 
the earth, according to the flppointment of the Magt ; thca \» 
the dcmi-gods, the patrons and protectors of * Syria, 
♦ Among the Jtticients, Syria is often put for Afsyria. 
Voi..II. L 
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In order to recreate the people after this grave and sokmn 
ceremony, Cyru$ thought fit that it should conclude with 
games, and horse and chariot r4ce$. The place where they 
were was large and spacious. He ordered a certain portion of 
it to be Biarked out, about the quantity of &ve f stadia, and 
proposed prizes for the victors of each nation, which were to 
encounter separately, and among themselves. He himself won 
the prize in the Persian horse-races, for nobody was so com- 
plete an horseman as he. The chariots run but two at a time, 
one against another. 

This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards a- 
mong the Persians, except only that it was not always attend- 
ed with sacrifices. All the ceremonies baling «nded, they re- 
turned to the city in the same order. 

t Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he had 
obtained in the horsc«race^ gave a grand entertainment to all 
his chief officers, as well strangers as M^es and* Persians. 
They had never yet seen any thing of the kind so sumptuoss 
and magnificent. At the cdnclusion of the feast, he made every 
one a noble present ; so that they all went home with hearts 
overflowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude : and all- 
powerful as he was, master of all the east, and so many kiflg- 
doms, he did not think it descending from his majesty to con- 
duct the whole con>pany to the door of his apartment: Such 
were the manners and behaviour of those ancient times, when 
men understood how to unite great simplicity with the lughe«t 
degree of human grandeur. 



ARTICLE III. 

THE HISTORY OF CYRUS, FROM THE TARING OF BABY- 
LON TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH. 

Cyrus finding himself master of all the east,. by the taking 
of Babylon, did not imitate the example of most other con- 
querors, who sully the glory of their victories by a voluptuous 
and effeminate life ; to which they fancy they may justly a- 
bandon themselves after their past toils, and the long course 
of hardshipS/they have gone through. He thought it i"?|JJ* 
bent ui)on him to maintain his reputation by the same^ methods 
he had acquired it, that is, by a prudent conduct, by ^jj. 
rious and active life, and a continual application to the duties 
of his high station. 

f A Ittde above half a mile. 
I Cyrop. L viiL p, 620—224. 
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SECTION I. 

CVRU8 TAKES A JOURNEY INTO PERSIA. — AT HIS RETURN 
FROM THENCE TO BABYLON, ME FQRMS A PLAN OF GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE. — DANIEL's CREDIT 
AND POWER. 

When Cyrus IT judged he had efficiently regulated hi? af? 
fairs at Babylon, he thought proper to take a journey into 
Persia. In his way thither he went through Media to visit his 
uncle Cyaxarcs, to whom he carried very magnificent presents, 
telling him at the same time that he would find a noble palace 
at Babylon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he would 
please to go thither ; and that he was to look upon that city 
as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his uncle lived, held the 
empire only in copartnership with him, though he had entire- 
ly conquered and acquired it by his own valour. Nay, so far 
did he carry his complaisance, that he let his uncle enjoy the 
first rank. * This is the Cyaxares, who is called in scripture 
Darius the Medc ; and we shall find, that under his reign, 
"Which lasted but two years,' Daniel had several revelations. It 
appears, that Cyrus, when he returned from Persia, carried 
Cyaxarcs with him to Babylon, 

When they were arrived there, they concerted together a 
scheme of government for the whole empire, f They divided 
it into ISO provinces. % And that the prince's orders might 
be conveyed with the greater expedition, Cynis caused post- 
houses to be erecfed at proper distances, where the expresses, 
that travelled day and night, found horses always ready, and 
by that means performed their journeys with incredible dis- 
patch. J Tbe government of these provinces was given to 
those persons who had assisted Cyrus most, and rendered him 
the greatest service in the war. || Over these governors were 
appointed three superintendants, who were always to reside at 
court, and to. v/hom the governors were to give an account 
frorti time to time of every thing that passed in their respec- 
tive provinces, and from whom they were to receive the prince's 
orders and instructions ; so that these three principal ministers 
had the superintendency oyer, and the chief administration of 
the great affairs of the whole empire. Of these three Daniel 
was made the chief. He highly deserved such a preference, 
not only on account of his great wisdom, which was celebrated 
through all the east, and had appeared in a distinguished man* 
Dcr at Balthazar's feast, but likewise on account of his great 

H Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 227. * A. M. S4(T6. Ant. L C. 538. 

t Dan. vi. 1. \ Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 2S2. 
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age, and consummate experience. For at that time hvras. 
full 67 years, from the fourth of Nabuchodonosor, that he Had 
been employed as prime minister of the kings of Babylon. 

f As this distinction made him the second person in the em- 
pire,, and ^accd him immediately under, the. king, the other 
courtiers conceived so great a jealousy of him, that they con- 
spired to destroy him. As there was no hold to be taken of 
him, unless it were on account of the law of his Qod„ to which 
they knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an edict 
from Darius, whereby all persons were forbidden to ask any 
thing whatsoever, for the space of thirty days, either of any 
god, or any man, save of the king ; and that upon pain of 
being cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying 
his usual prayers, with his fiice turned towards Jerusalem, he 
was surprised, accused, and cast into the den of lions. But 
being miraculously presi^rved, and.coming out safe and unhurt,, 
his accusers were thrown in, and immediately devoured by 
those animals. This event still augmented Daniel's credit and. 
reputation. 

* Towards the end of the same year, which was reckoned 
the first of Darius the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the compu- 
tation he made, that the 70 years of Judah's captivity, deter- 
mined by the prophet Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end> 
be prayed earnestly to Gpd, that he would remember his peo- 
ple, rebuild Jecnsalem,^ and look with a^ e^ of mercy upon 
his holy city, and the sanctuary he had placed therein. Upon 
which the angel Gabriel assured him in a vision, not only of the 
deliverance of the Jews from their temporal aiptivity, but like- 
wise of another deliverance much more considerable, namely,, 
a deliverance from the bondage of sin and Satan, which God 
would procure to his church, and which was to be accomplish- 
ed at the end of 70 weeks, that were to pass from the time the 
order should be given for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, that is, 
after the space of 4^0 years. For taking each day for a year^ 
according to the language sometimes, used in holy scripture^ 
those 70 weeks of years make up exactly 490 years. 

f Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for 
all his forces to join him there. On the general review made 
of them, he found they consisted of 1.20,000 horse, of 20oa 
chariots armed with scythes^ and 600,000 foot. When he had 
fumiched the garrisons with fts many of them as were necessary 
for thq defence of the several parts of the empire, he marched 
with the remainder into Syria, where he regulated the affairs 
of that province, and then subdued all those countries, as far 
as the Red Sea, and the confines of Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of timci^that Daniel was cast 

% Pan. vi. 2—27. ♦ Ibid. x|. 1--27, f Cyro^. 1. viii. g, ^3^ 
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HI to the den of lions, and miraculously delivered from them, ae 
-Vfc have just now related • 

Perhaps in the same interval also were those famous pieces 
of gold coined, which are called Darics, from the name of 
I>arius the Meile, which for their fineness and l)eauty were for 

several ages preferred to all other money throughout the whole 

east. 

SECTION II. 

the b.eginning of the united £mpirb of the pir-^ 
sians and medes. — the famous edict of cy&us. — 
baniel's prophecies. 

Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians 
and Medes, united under one and the same authority. This^ 
empire, from Cyrus, the first king and founder of it, to Dari- 
us Codomanus, who was vanquished by Alexander the Great, 
lasted for the space of 206 years, namely, from the year of the 
iK^orld S468 to the year 3674. But in this volume I propose 
to speak only of the three first kings y and little remains to 
be said of the founder of this new empire. 

* Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, and 
Gambyses likewise ending his days in Persia, Cyrus returned to 
Babylon,, and tpok upon him the govemmenl of the«empire« 

f The years of Cyrus's reign are computed differently.— 
Some make it 30 years, beginning from his first setting out 
&om Persia^ at the head of an army, to succour his uncle Cy- 
axares : others make the duration of it to be but seven years, 
because they date jt only from the time, when, by the death of 
Cyaxafes and Gambyses, he became sole monarch of the whole 
empire* 

In the first of these seven years precisely expired the 70tb 
year of the Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the 
famous edict,J whereby the Jews were permitted to return to 
Jerusalem. There is no question but this edict was obtained by 
the care and solicitations of Daniel, who was in great credit and 
autiiority at court. That he might the more effectually induce 
the king to grant him this request, he showed him undoubtedly 
th^ prophtdes of Isaiah, wherein, above 200 years before his 
birth, he was marked out by name, as a prince appointed by; 
God, to be a great cpnquerbr, and to reduce a multitude of na- 
tions under his dominion, and at the same time to be the de^ 
liverer of the captive Jews, by the ordering their temple to be 
rebuilt, and Jerusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their an- 

•A.M. 3468. Ant. J, C. 536. f Cic. 1. i. de Div. n. 46;. 
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cicnt inhabitant*. I think it may not be improper in this placer 
to insert that edict at length, which is certainly the most glo- 
rious circumstance of the life of Cyrus, and for which it may 
be presumed Ood had endowed hirii with' so many heroic vir- 
tues, and blessed him with such an uninterrupted series of 
victories and success. 

" * In the first year of Cyrus, king of the Persians, that the 
•* word of the Lord might be accomplished, that he had prom- 
•• ised by the mouth of Jeremy^ the Lord raised up the spirit 
*« of Cyrus, king of the Persians ; and he made proclamation 
" through all his kingdom, and also by writing, saving. Thus 
" saith Cyrus, king of the Persians, the Lord ot Israel, the 
** Most High Lotxi,-hath made me king of the whole world, 
<* and comnumded me to build him a house at Jerusalem in 
•* Jewry, If therefore there be any of you that ajre of bis peo- 
^ pie, let the Lord, even his Loid, be with him, and let him 
^* go up to Jerusalem that is in Jud^a^and^ build the house of 
" the Lord of Israel ; for he is the Lord that d weilrth in Jc- 
•* rusalem. Whosoever then dwell in the places about, let hint 
^ help him, those, I say, that are his Deighlk>urs, with gold 
*• and silver ; with gifts,, with horses, and with cattle, and 
** other things which have been set forth by vow for the tem^ 
^ pie of the Lord at Jerusalem." 

Cyrus restored at the same time to the Jews all the vessels of 
the temple of the Lord, which Nebuchodonosor had brought 
from Jerusalem, and placed in the temple of his god Baal; 
Shortly after the Jews departed, under the conduct of Zoro^ 
babel, to return to their own country, 

•f The Samaritans, who had formerly-Been the declared en- 
emies of Uie Jews, did all they possibly could to hinder the 
building of the temple ; and though they, could not alter Cy- 
rus's decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and underhand deal- 
ings with the ministers and other officers concerned therein, to' 
obstruct the execution of it ; so that for several years the 
building went on very slowly. 

X It seems to have been out of grief to see the execution of 
this decree so long retarded, that in the third year of Cyrus, 
in the first month of that year, Daniel gave himself up to* 
mourning and fasting for three weeks together. He was then 
near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting was 
ended, he saw thc^ viwon concerning the succession of the 
kings of Persia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the con- 
quests of the Romans. This revelation is related in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the prophecies of Daniel, of 
which I shall soon speak. 

. • 1 Eidras li. 1—7. t ^*>^ i^» 1—5. 

f A. M. S470 A&t. J^ C 534. P;|D. x. 1— ». 
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§ By what we find ia the conclusion of the last chapter, wc 
Have reason to conjecture, that he died soon after ; and in«- 
deed his great age makvs it unlikely that he could live much 
longer ;. for at this time he must have been at least 85 years 
of age, if we suppose him to have been twelve when he was^ 
carried to Babylon with the other captives. From that early 
age he had given proofs of something more than human wis- 
dom^ in the judgment of Susannah* He was ever, afterwards 
very much considered by all the princes- who reigned at Baby* 
lon,>and was always employed- by them with distinction in 
the administration of theiii affairs. 

Daniel's wisdom did not only reach to things divine and* 
political, but also to arts and sciences, and particularly to that 
of architecture. * Josephus speaks of a famous edifice built 
by him at Susa^f in the manner of a castle, which he says still. 
subsisted in bis time, and finished with such wonderful art,. 
that it then seemed a& fresh and beautifiil as if it had been 
but newly built. . Within this palace, the Persian and Parthian 
kings were usually buritd ; and for the sake of the founder,, 
the keeping of it was committed to one of the Jewish nation, 
even to his timc.^ It was a common tradition in those parts . 
for many ages, that Daniel died in that city,J. and there they 
show his monument even to this day. It is certain, that he 
used to go thither from time to time, and he himself tells us,. 
that " be did the king's business there,"^ that iS| was governor. 
for. the king of Babylon.. 

RBFlECtlOWB U?DH ITAtriBL's PROPHBCns,. 

r have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the^ 
prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable mind' 
afe a very convincing proof of the truth of our religion. H I* 
shall not dwell upon that which personallf related to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the punishment 
of his pride, he should be reduced to the condition of the 
beasts of the field, and, after a certain number of )rears, restored' 
again to his understanding and to his throne. It is well known • 
the thing happened exactly according- to Daniel*^ prediction r 
the king himself relates it in a declaration, addressed tt) all peo- 
ple and nations of his empire. Was it possible for Daniel to 
ascribe such a manifesto or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if 

S^ Bat go thou thy way till the end be ; for thou shalt rest, and* 
sHmd'in thy lot at the end of the days. Dan. xii. IS. 

• Antiq. 1. x. cap. 12. ' ,.,*!. 

t So it oQgbt to be r^, according to St. lerom, who relates tne^ 
fuftefact ; Com. in Dan. riii. S. and not Ecbatana, as it is now read 
in the text of Jotephot. ♦ ^ .. 

I Now called Tuster. \ Dan. viii. 27. | Daa. vu. 
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k had not been genuine ; to speak of it as a thing sent into all 
the provinces, if nobody had seen it ; and in the midst of Bab- 
ylon, that was full of Jews and Gentiles, to publish an attes- 
tation •f so important a matter, and so injurious to the king, 
and of which the falsehood must have been notorious to all the 
world ? 

I shall content myself with representii^ very briefly, and 
under one and the same point of view, the prophecies of Dan- 
iei, which signify the succession of four great empires, and 
which for that reason have an essential and necessary relation 
to the subject matter of this work, which is oirfy the history 
of those very empires. 

* The first of these prophecies was occasioned by the dream 
liebuchadnezKar had, of an image, composed of difierent met- 
als, gold, silver, brass, and iron ; which image was broken in 
pieces, and best as snMll as dust by a little stone from tbc 
mountain, which afterwards becanie itself a mountain of extra- 
ordinary height and magnitude. This dream I have aheady 
spoken of at large, f . 

About 50 years after,): the same Dalitel saw another visiony I 
very like that which I have just been six:aking of t this was | 
the vision of the four large beasts, which came out of the sea. 
The first was like a lion, and had eagle'^B wings ; the second was i 
like a bear y the third was^like a leopard, which had four heads f I 
the fourth and last still more strong and terrible than the other, 
had great iron teeth ; it devoured and brake in pieces, and 
stamped the residue with its feet. From the midst of the ten 
horns, which this beast bad, there came up a little one, which , 
had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth speid^g S^^ I 
things, and this horn became greater than the other i the ^^^ 
horn made war with the saints, and prevailed against theno, 
until the Ancient of days, that is, the everlasting' God, czmtr I 
and sitting upon his throne, surrounded with a thousand vail- 
lions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judgment upon the , 
four beasts, whose time and duration he bad determinedr ^^ ' 
gave the Son of man power over all the nations, and all the 
tribes ; an everlasting, power and dominion which. shall not | 
pass away, and a kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It is generally agreed, that these two visions, the one of the 
image composed of different metals, the other of the four beasts* | 
that came out of the sea, signified so many different monarchif^f 
which were to succeed one another, ^ere to besiiceessiveJy 
destroyed by each other, and were all to give place to the ctcr- I 
nal empire of Jesus Cbri8t,for whom alone they had mbsisted*^ 
It is atoo agreed, that these four monarchies were those of the 

•Dan. ii. f Page SO. 

^Thiawasthefirstyearof Balthazar, king of Babyloff. Psp*^*^ 
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Ba.l3j!onians9 of thf Persrjrna and Medes united, of the Mace-> 
domans, and the * Romans. This is plainly demonstrafted by 
t:!:!^^ very order of their succession. But where did Daniel sec 
tlvls succession and this order ? Who could reveal the changes 
o-f empires to him, but He who only is the master of times and 
xx-konarchies, who has determined every thing by his own dt» 
crr'cesj.imd who» by a supernatural revelation, imparts the 
Ic no wledge of them to whom he pleases ?f 

J In the following chapter this prophet speaks with greater 
o:lcafness and precision ; for after having represented the Per- 
sian and Macedonian nonarchies under the figure of two- 
l>easls, he thus expounds his meaning in the plainest manner t 
'i^he ram, which hath two unequal horns, represents the king 
of the Medes and Persians j the goat, which overthrows and 
tramples him under his feet, is the king of the Grecians ; and. 
the great horn, which that animal has between his eyes, repre- 
sents the first king and founder of that monarchy^ How did. 
X)aniel see, that the Persian empire should be composed of two 
different nations, Medes and Persians ; and that this empire 
should be destroyed by the power of the Grecians ? How did 
he foresee the rapidity of Alexander's conquests, which he so 
aptly describes, by saying, that " he touched not the ground V* 
IIuw did he learn, that Alexander should not have any succes- 
sor equaJ to himself, and that the first monarch of the Grecian^ 
empire should be likewise tke most powerful I § By what 
other light than that of divine revelation could he discover, that 
Alexander would have no^on to succeed him ; that his empire 
would be dismembered and divided into four principal king* 
doms ; and his successors would be of his nation^ but not of 
his blood ; and that out of the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly- 
formed, several states would be established, of which some 
wouU be in the east, others in the west, some in the south,, 
and others in the north I 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remainder of the 
eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, are no less astonishing^ 

* Some interpreters, instead of theRomftas, put the kings of Syria 
and. Egypt, Alexander's successors. 

f ¥& changfeth the times and the seasons ; he removeth and setteth. 
up kings. He revealeth the deep and secret thijigs ; and the light 
dweileth with him. Pan. ii. 21, 22. 

^ Dan. viii. 

§ And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall rule with great do-- 
minion ^ and his ktng£>m sliall be divided towards the^ four wind* 
' gf heaven, and not to his posterity, nor according to his dominion,.^ 
which he ruled. Dan. xi. 3. 4. Four kingdoms shall stand tt|| oui 
^ the. nation, but not in his power. Dan, y'tu. USL. 
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How could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign,* foretell, that the feurth 
of Cyrus's successorsf should gatljcr together all his forces to 
attack the Grecian states ? How ccm\d this prophet, who Kvcd 
so long before the times of the Maccabees, particularly describe 
aill the persecutions which Antiochus would bring upon the 
Jews ; the manner of his abolishing the sacrifices, which were 
daily offtred iu the temple of Jerusalem ; the profanaiaon of 
that holy place, by setting up an idol therein ; and the venge^ 
ancc which God would inflict on him for it ? % How could 
he, in the first year of the Persian empire, foretell the w*ars 
which Alexander's successors would make in the kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, their mutual invasions of one another's terri- 
tories, their insincerity in their treaties, and their marriage- 
alliances, which would only be made to cloak their fraudulent 
and perfidious designs ? 

I leave to the intelligent and curious reader to draw the 
conclusion which naturally results from these predictions of 
Daniel ; for they are so clear and express, that Porphyry,^ a 
professed enemy of the Christian religion, could find no other 
way of disputing the divine original of them, but by pretending 
that they were writ after the events, and rather a narration of 
things past, than a prediction of things to come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel's prophecies, T mast 
desire the reader to remark, what an opposition the Holy Ghost 
has put between the empires of the world and the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. In the former, every thing appears great, splen- 
did and magnificent. Strength, power, glory, and majesty 
seem to be their natural attendants, hi them we easily discern 
those great warriors, those famous conquerors, those thunder- 
bolts of war, who spread terror every where, and whom no- 
thing could withstand. But then they are represented as wild 
beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, whose sole attribute is to 
tear in pieces, to devour, and to destroy. What an image and 
picture is this of conquerors I How admirably does it instruct 
us to lessen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of empires as 
their founders or governors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. Let us 
consider its origin and first rise, or carefully examine its progress 
and growth at all times, and we shall find that weakness and 
meanness (if I r-.iy be allowed to say so) have always out- 
wardly been one of its true characteristics. It is the leaven, 
the grain of mustard seed, the little stone cut out of the moua- 

" *■ Behold, there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia, and the 
foin-th shall be far richer than they all ; and by his strength througb 
his riches he shall stir up all against the i-eaJm of Grecia. Dan, xi.2^ 

f Xerxes. \ Dan. xi. 5-^45* 

j S. HieroQ. in prooem, ad Con), in Dan.. 
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tain. Aad yet in reality there is no true greatncfs but in this 
empire. Tkc eternal Word \a the founder and the king thereof* 
All tbc thrones of the earth come to pay homaee to his, and 
to bow themselves before him. The end of his reign is the 
salvation of mankind"^ it is to make them eternally happy, and 
to form to himself a nation of saints and just persons, who are 
alifof tbem so many kings and conquerors. It is for their sakes 
only that the whole world doth subsist ; and when the number 
of tbeott shall be complete, * " Then," says St. Paul, "com- 
'< eth the end and consumoution of all things, when Jesus 
«< Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
<' Father ; when he shall have put down all rule, and all au- 
** thority and power." , 

Can a writer who sees in the prophecies of Daniel that the 
several empires of the world, after having subsisted the time 
deternnined for them by the Sovereign Disposer of kingdoms, 
do all terminate and centre in the empire of Jesue Christ : can 
a writeo I say, amidst all these profane objects, fotbear turn- 
ing his eyes now and then towards that great and divine one, 
and not have it always in view, at least at a distance, as the 
end and consummation of all others \ 



SECTION ni. 

THE LAST YEARS OF CYRUS. — TKE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE. 

Let us return to Cyrus.f Being equall^ beloved by his own 
natural subjects, and by those of the conquered nations, he 
peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours and victories.— 
His empire was bounded on the east by the river Indus, on the 
north by the Caspian and Euxine .seas, on the west by the ^- 
gean sea, and on the south by Ethiopia and the sea of Arabia. 
He established his residence in the midst of all these countries, 
spending generally seven months of the year at Babylon in 
the winter season, because of the warmth of that climate ; 
three months at Susa in the spring time, and two months at 
Ecbatana, during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranquillity, Cyrus 
returned into Persia, which was the seventh time from his ac- 
cession to the whole monarchy \ and this shows that he used 
to go regularly into Persia once a year. Cambyses had been 
now dead for some time, and Cyrus himself was grown pretty 
old, being at this time about io years of age, 30 of which had 
passed since his being first made general of the Persiart forces, 
nine from the taking of Babylon, and seven from his beginning 
to reign alone after the death of Cyaxares. 

• 1 Cor. XV. 24. t Cyrop. L viii. p. 233, &:c. 
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To the very last • he enjoyed a vigorous state of healtb, 
vhich was the frait of his sober and temperate life. And as 
theyt who give themselves up to drunkenness and xlebauchery, 
often feel all the infirmities of age^ even whilst they are 
young ; Cyrus, on the contrary, in a very advanced age, en- 
joyed all the vigour and advantages of youth/ 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw Digh, he 
ordered his children, and the chief officers of bis state, to be 
assembled about him ; and af^er having thanked the gods for 
all thtir favours towards him through the course of his life, and 
Smplored the like protection for his children, his Cou&try, and 
his friends, he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his successor, 
and left the other, whose name was Tanaoxares, several very 
considerable governments. He gave them both excellent 
instrnctions, by representing to them that the main strength and 
support of the thf one was neither the vast extent of countries, 
nor the number of forces, nor immense riches ; but a due respect 
for the gods, a good understanding between brethren, and the 
art of acquiring and preserving true and faithful fiiends^ " I 
** conjure you, therefore," said he, ** my dear children^ in the 
** name of the gods, to respect and love one another, if you 
** would retain any desire to please me for the future. For I 
*• do not think you wiH esteem me to be no longer any thing, 
«« because you will not see me after my death. You never saw 
" my soul to this instant : you must have known however by its 
«« actions that it really existed. i Do you believe, that bonours 
<* would be still paid to those whose bodies are now but ashes, 
•« if their souls had no longer any being or power ? No, no, my 
*< sons, I could never imagine, that the soul only lived whilst in 
" a mortal body, and died when separated from it. But if i 
<« mistake, and nothing of rae shall remain after death, at least 
« fear the gods, who never die, who see all things, and whose 
*< power is infinite. Fear them, and let that fear prevent yoii 
•« from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any thing contrary to 
" religion and justice. Next to them fear mankmd, and the 
«< ages to come. The godrhave not buried you in obscurity, 
*« but have exposed you upon this great theatre to the view of 
" the whole universe. If your- actions are guiltless and_up- 
*< right, be assured they will augment your glory and powei* 
« For my body, my sons, when life has forsook it, inclose it in 
*< neither gold nor silver, nor any other matter whatsoever. 
« Restore it immedUtely to the eauth. Can it be 
<f more happy than in i>eing blended, and in a manner incor- 

* Cyrus quidem apud ^enophontem eo sermone, quem moricns 
habutt, cum admodum scncx esset, negat se uuqtiam sensiss^ senecfU- 
tern 8uam imbecillprcm factam, quaiu adolessentia fuLssct Cic. dt 
Senect. n. 3(\ 
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** porated with the common bene&ctress, and common tnothef 
<* of human kind*?" After having given his hand to be kissed 
by all that were present, finding himself at the point of deaths 
he added these last words : *< Adieu » dear children ; may yout 
*« lives be happy ; carry my last remembrance to your mother. 
<' And for you> my faithful friends, as well absent as present^ 
«* receive this last farewell, and may you live in peace." After 
having: said thi8> he <:overed his face, and died a:;ii]a]]y lament- 
ed by all his people. 

* The order given by Cyrtisto restore rtis body to thb 
EARTH, is, in my opinion, very remarkable. He would have 
thought it disgraced and injured, if inclosed in gold or silver. 
Restore it to tihe earth, says he. Where did that prince 
learn, that it was from thence it derived its original f Behold 
one of those^precious traces of tradition as old as the world. 
Cyrus, after having done good to his subjects during his whole 
life, demands to bfc incorporated with the earth, that benefac- 
tress of the human race, to perpetuate that good, in some 
measure, even after his deaths 

character and tRAlSE OF CYRUS. 

Cyrus may be justly ronsidered as the wisest conquet-or, and 
the most accomplished prince to be found in profane history^ 
He was possessed of all the qualfties requisite to form a great 
man 5 wisdom, mSderation, courage, magnanimity, noble sen- 
timents, a wonderful ability in managing men's tempers and 
gaining their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the parts 
of the military ait, as far as that age had carried it, a vast extent 
of genius and capacity £nr forming, and an equal steadiness 
and pradence for esecSuting the greatest projects. 

It is very common for those heroes, who shine in the field, 
. and make a -great figure in the time of action, to make but a 
very poor one upon other occasions, and in matters of a differ- 
e nt nature. We are astonished when we see them alone and 
without their armies, to find what a difference there is between 
a general and a great man ; to see what low sentiments and 
mtSLxi things they are capable of in private life 5 how they are •• 
influenced by jealousy, and governed by interest ; how dis- 
agreeable and odious they render themselves by their haughty 
deportment and arrogance, which they think necessary to pre* 
serve their authority, and which only serve to make them 
hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the 
same, that is, always great, even in the most indifferent mat* 
ters. Being assured of his greatness, of which real merit was 
the foundation and support 1 he thought of nothing moi'c than 

•A.M;3475. Aat. J. C, 5m. 
Voi..n. M 
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to render hiauelf affabley «n4 easv of access : and whatever be 
steined to loae by this condescenainf « bumbli demeaRour, was 
abundantly compensated by the cordial aiection» and sincere 
tespect it procured bim from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of tbe art of insinna- 
tion» so necessary tor those that govern, waA yet so little un- 
4lerstood or practised. He knew perfectly what advantages 
jnay reiult from a single word rightly tintedv^m an obliging 
carriage* from a command tempered with reason, from a llttte 
praise in granting a favour^ and finoiti softening a refiinal w^ith 
expressions of concern and good wilL His history abounds 
with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most soveretgrns want, 
who are possessed of every thing but faithful friends, and whose 
indigence in that particular b concealed by the splendonr and 
a^uence with which they are surrounded. * Cyrus was be- 
loved, because he l^imself had a love for others : for has a man 
anjr friends, or does be deserve to have any, when he himself is 
void of friendship ! Nothing affects us more, than to see in 
Xenophon, the manner in which Cyrus lived and conversed 
with his friends, always preserving as much dignity as was re- 
quisite to keep a good decorum^ and yet infinitely removed 
from that ill-judged haughtiness, whi<^ deprives the great of 
the most innocent and agreeable pleasure in life, that of convers* 
ing freely and sociably with persons of merk, though of an in- 
ferior station. 

The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model 
to aU persons in authority. § His friends had received from 
bim not only the liberty, but an eatress command to tell bim 
whatever they thought. And though he was much superior 
to all his officers in understanding, yet he never undertook any 
thing without asking their advice : and whatever was to be 
done, whether it was to reform any thing in the government, 
to make changes in the armyt or to form a new enterprise, he 
would always have every man speak his sentiments, and wouki 
often make use of them to correct Ins own : so diffisrent was he 
from the person mentioned by Tacitu6,f who thought It a suf- 
ficient reason for objecting to the most excellent project or ad' 
vice, that it did not proceed from himself : toMsilii, quamw 
tgregli, quod ipse nou efferret^ inimicus, 

J Cicero observes, that during the whole time of Cyrus'* 
government he was never heard to speak one rough or an^ 
word : Cujus summo in imperio nem$jmquam inerimm uilum fff- 
perius audivit. What a great encomium for a prince is com- 

. * Habes amicos, quia ainieiit-iptc es. Peneg. Tn^an. 

S Plat. 1. iii. de Leg. p. 694. f Hist. 4. i. c. iiS. 

\ Lib. i. Eptst. 7. »d Q. fratrenu 
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prehended in tftat short sentence \ Cyrus must haTe been a vc- 
x* y great roaster of himself, to be able, in the midst of so nnucll 
agitation, and in spite (^ all the intoxicating effects of sovereign 
jpower, always to preserve his mind in such a state of calmnesi 
«tnd composure, thlt no crosses^ disappoiiHmentf or unforeseen 
«Lccident3 sbould ever ruifte its tranquillity, or provoke him to^ 
"Utter any harsh or offensive expression. 

But what was still greater in him> and more truly royal than 
»I1 this, was his steadfa&t persuasion, that all his labours and 
endeavours ought ta tend to the happiness of his people ;$ 
and that it was not by the splendour of riches, by pompous 
equipages, luxurious living, or a magnificent table, that a king 
ought to distinguish himself from his subjects, but by a supe- 
riority of merit in every kuid, and particularly by a constant 
indefatigable care and vigilance to promote their interests, and 
secure the public welfare and tranquillity. He said himseK 
one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers upon the do* 
ties of a king, that a prince ought to connder hintself' as a 
shepherd |j (the image under which both sacred and profan* 
antiquity represented good kings,) and that he ought to hav^ 
the same vigilance, care and goodness. " It is his duty," says 
he, ^* to watch, that his people may live in safety and quiet ; 
** to charge himself with anxieties and cares that they may be 
*< exempt from them ^ to choose whatever is^salutary for the»» 
'< and remove what is hurtful and prejudicial ; to place his de- 
*^ light in seeing them increase and muhiply, and valiantly ex* 
^< pose bis awn person in their defence and protection. This," 
cays he, '^ is the natural idea, and the just image of a good 
*' king. It is reasonabl« at the sante time, that his subjects 
** should render him all the service he stands in need of ; but 
<< it is still more reasonable, that he should labour to make 
»' them happy ; because it is for that very end that he is their 
** king, as much as it is the end and office of a shepherd to 
«* take care of his flock." 

Indeed, to be the commonwealth's guardian and to be king $ 
to be for the people, and to be their sovefeign, is but one and 
the same thing. A man is bom for others^ when he is bom to 
govern, because the reason and end of governing others is only 
to be useful and serviceable to them. The very basis and foun-* 
dation of the condition of princes is not to be for themselves ;; 
the very character of their greatness is, that they are conse-* 
crated to the public good. They may properly be considered 
as light which is placed on high only to diffuse and shed its 
beams on every thing below. Are such sentiments as these 
any disparagement to the dignity of the regal state \ 
§ Cyrop. 1. u p. 27. 

\ ^ Thou shalt feed my people,** said Ood ts I>svi4. 3 Sam. -%%. 
"Bufifun ^a«y» Homer, iamany placet* 
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It waft bj the concuirence of all these virtues- that Cyrus 
founded such an extensive empire in so short a time ; that he 
peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conquests for several years ; 
that he made himself so much esteemed and beloved^ not only 
by his own natural subjects, but by all the nations he had con- 

Suered ;. that after his death he was universally -regretted as 
le common father of all the people. 

We ought not for our parts to be surprised, that Cyrus was 
io accomplished in every virtue (it will easily be understood, 
that I speak only of pagan virtues,) because we know it wa^ 
God himself, who had formed him to be the instrument and 
agent of his gracious designs towards his peculiar people. 

When I say that God himself had formed this prince, I do 
sot mean that he did it by any sensible miracle, or that he im« 
mediately made him such as we admire him hi the accounts 
Vfe have of him in history. God gave him a happy genius, and 
implanted in his mind the seeds of all the noblest qualities, 
disposing his heart at the same time to aspire after the most ex- 
cellent and sublime virtues. But above all, he took care that 
this happy genius should be cultivated by a good edu«ation, 
and by that means be prepared for the great designs for which 
he intended him. We may venture to say, without fear of be- 
ing mistaken, that the greatest excellences in Cyrus were ow- 
ing to his education ; where the confounding him, in ^some 
sort with the rest of his subjects, and the keeping him under 
the same -subjection to the authority of his teachers, served to 
eradicate that pride which is so natural to pnnces, taught, him 
to hearken to. advice, and to obey before he came to com* 
mand ; inured him to hardship and toil ; accustomed him to 
temperance and sobriety ; and, in a word, rendered him such 
as we have seea him^ throughout his whole conduct, gentle, 
modest, affable, obliging, compassionate ; an enemy to ail 
luxury and prid«, and still more so to flattexT*. 

It must be confessed that such a prince is one of the most 
precious and valuable gifts that heaven can make to mortal 
men. The infidels themselves have acknowledged this truth j. 
nor has the darkness of their false religion been able to hide 
these two remarkable truths from their observation, that all- 
good kings are the gift of God, and that such a gift includes 
inany others ; for nothing can be sO' excellent as that which 
bears the most perfect resemblance to theDeity ^, and the no- 
Idlest image oMhc Deity is agust, moderate, chaste^ and virtu- 
ous prince, who reigns witb no other, view than to establish 
the reign of justice and virtue* This is the portraiture which 
Piiny has left us of Trajdn, and; w(hich has a great resemblance 
with that of Cyrus. * Nullum at prastabUius et ptdcbnu Dei 
^wiu^ erga t^ertAleu ^uam caiimyetionctusy et pto umillimui. 
frlncipu * j^aneg. Traj. 
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VTheti I narrowly examine this hero's life, methin%:s therr 
seems to have been one circiunstance wanting to his glory^ 
'which would have enhanced it exceedingly \ I mean that of' 
having stri^gled under some grievous calamity for some time,, 
and of having his virtue tried by some sudden tium of fortune 
\ know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he adopted Pisoy 
told him that the stings of prosperity were infinitely sharper 
than those of adversity ; and that the former put the soul to a 
much severer trial than the latter : f Fortunam adhue tantum 
ad'verjam tuiisti ; secunda res acriaribus stimidis explorant aru" 
ntoj* And the reason he gives is, that when misfortunes come 
with their whole weight upon a man's soul, she exerts herself 
a«id sununonsall her strength to bear up the burden ; whereas^ 
prosperity, attacking the mind secretly or insensibly, leaves it 
all its weakness, and insinuates a poison into it, by so much 
the more dangerous, as it is the more subtle, ^ia mherUr 
to/eranturs felicitate corrumpimur, , 

However,, it must be owned that a^tersity, when supported 
with nobleness and dignity,, and surmounted by an invincible 
patience, adds a great lustie to a prince's glory, and gives him. 
occasion to display many fine qualities and virtues which would 
have been concealed in the b€>som of prosperity ;. as a great- 
ness of mind independent of every thing without ; an unshaken- 
constancy, proof against the severest strokes of fortune ; an 
intrepidity of soul animated at the sight of danger ;. a fruitful- 
ness m expedients, improving even from. crosses and disappoint* 
ments ; a presence of mind, which views and provides against 
every thing y and, lastly, a irmness of soul, that not only suf- 
fices to support itself, but is capable of supporting others. 

* Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himself informs us^ 
that during the whole course of his life^ which was pretty long^ 
the happiness of it was never interrupted by any unfortunate- 
accide»t ;. and that in all his designs the success had answered 
his utmost expectation. But be acquaints us at the same time 
with another thing almost incredible, and which was the source- 
of all that moderation and evenness of temper so conspicuous^ 
in him, and for which he can never be sufficiently admired ;, 
Daraely, that'in the midst of his uninterrupted prosperity, hjc: 
still preserved in his heart a sacred fear, proceeding fron> the^ 
changes and misfortunes that might happen \ and this prudent: 
ftar was not only a % preservative against insolence^ but evem 
against intemperate joy.. 
. There remains one point more to be examined', with regard! 
to this prince's reputation and character ;. I mean the nature* 
of his victories and conquests, upon which I shall touch but: 
lightly. If.these were founded only upon ambition, injustice^ 
f Hi8t.L i. c. 15. ♦ Cyrop. k viii. p. 234. i 
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and violence, Cyrus would be so far finom mentis the praises 
bestowed upon him, that be would ^eseive to be ranked among 
those famous robbers of the universe, those public enemies to 
mankind, t who acknowdedged no right Init that of force ; 
who loaked upon the common roles of justice as laws which 
only private persons were obliged to observey and derogatory 
to the majesty of kings ; who set no other bounds to their 
designs and pretensions, than their incapacity of carrying them 
any further ; who sacrificed the lives of miJtlons to their par- 
ticular ambition ; who made their glory coosiat in spreading 
desolation and destruction like fires and te>rmcnts ; and * who 
feigned as bears and Itons would do, if they were masters. 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those 
pretended heroes the world admires ; and by such ideas as 
these we ought to correct the impression made upon our minds 
by the undue praises of seme historians, and the sentinientsof 
many deceived by false images of greatness. 

I do not know whether I am not biassed in fAvovar of Cynis; 
but be seems to me to have been of a very diflcrent character 
from those conquerors whom 1 have just now described. Nat 
that I would justify Cyrus in every respect, or represent hiffl^ 
•exempt from ambition, which undoubtedly was the soul of ^^ 
his undertakings ; but he certainly revered the laws, and knew 
that there are unjust wars, which whoever undortake* with- 
out a just foundation, renders himself accountable for ^1 the 
blood that is shed. Now, every war is of this sort, to which 
tfw prince is induced by no other motive than that of enl»s- 
log his conquests, of acquiring a vain rep»tati<»i, or rendering 
himself terrible to bis nelglibours. 

f Cyrus, as we have seen, at the beginning of tht war, 
founded all his hopes of success on the justice of his ca«?*» 
and represented to his soldiers, in order to inspire them ^'f^ 
•the greater courage and confidence, that they were not the 
aggressois ; that it was the enemy that attacked the» » *od 
that therefore they were entitled to the protection of thes^ 
who seemed themselves to have put their awns into their 
"hands, that they iniglyt fight in defence of their firiends m 
•llies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully examine Cfrm9 
conquests, we shall find, that they were all consequences or 
the victories he obtained over Crc&sus king of Lydia, who 
was master of the greatest part of the Lesser Asia ; and o?«* 
the king of Babylon, who was master of aH Upper A«i^ ^ 
•ihany other countries ; both which princea were the aggrcs^ow* 

f Id in summafortunaaqtiiusquod validiuft. Et suaretynere private 
d6m«t8 •: de alienia certare regiam laudem esse. Tacit.Annal 1^- ^^' 

* QusB. alia vita osset, si leones Unique regnare^ f Seb. it.Ofi^ 
1. i. c. 26. t Cynop. 1. i. p. 2^» 



With good rcaaon therefore is Cyrus represented at one of 
he greatest prinqes necorded in history's and bis reign ju8tl|r 
[>rop€»6e]i as the model of a per^ct goverameDt, which it could 
not be* unless justice had lieen the bads and foundation of it^ 
Cyrus a XemfbonUfi^^tm^ odjufti effigiem imperii.% 

-SECTION IV. 

WHEREIN HERODOTUS AND XENOPHON DIFFER IH THEII^ 
ACCOUNTS OF CYRUS. 

IiER090TUS and ^enophon^ who perfectly a^ree in th< 
^ubstaoce and most essential part ofCyms's history, and parti-^ 
cnlarly in what relatjes to his expf dttion against Babylon^ and 
his other con,^ue^s ; yefL diiler ex(tr^i|)i(sly ia the accounts thcf 
fgive of several very important facts, as the birth and death w 
tb«t pr4Bce» a^id t^ e^tajblishment of th^ Persian empire* I 
therefore think n^ystelf obliged tp givie a soccioct account of 
what ^5^odoj:«is rda^es as to these points* 

* He tells «Sf as Justin does after him, thatA^tyages, king 

of the Medes, being warned by a frightful dreaoi, that the son». 

who was to be born of his daughter, would dethi'one him, di4 

tbcr^C^re m^ury his daughter Mandana to a Persian of an ob^ 

6cur£ birth and fortune, whose nam£ was Cambyses : Thi^ 

daughter being delivered of a son^ the king cammanded Hafj? 

paguB, one of his pr<mcipa) officeits, to destroy the infant. Hc^ 

instead of killing the child, pu| it into the h^nds of one of th^ 

king's shepberds, and ordered him to leave it exposed in ^ 

forests But the child being miraculously preserved, «iid secreb^ 

ly brou^t \xp by the shepherd's wifie, was afterwards know9 

to be the same by his grandfather, who contented himiself witijt 

baoisbing hkn to the most remote parts of Persia, and vented 

all his wrath upon the unfortunate Harpagus, whom he invited 

to a feast, and entertained with the fjesh of his own son. Sei- 

veral years a^r^ young Cyrus, be^ig informed by Haroagua 

who he wa$» and neing encouraged by his counsels and reh 

«fion8tmnce8» raised an army in Persia, marched agiinst Astya^ 

geci, came to a battk, ai^d defeated him, and so transferred the 

^ empire froam the Medes to the Persians. 

f The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little 
becoming so great a conqueror. T^ prince, according t» 
him) canied his arms against the Scythians ; and, after having^ 
attacked them in the first battle, feigned a flight, leaving a great 
i|UAntity of wine and provisions b^hi^d him in the field. The 
Scythians did not fail to seize the booty. When they had 
^anklai^ejy and weris a^epy ^^^m returned upon them, and 

t Cic 1 1 Epistr i. a4 43. fir|trcm. • Her. 1. L c. 107—1 SQ. h£^ 
UD, Li. c.4.6, t Her.LL c.20&^2l^ lufiia,Lic.8i, 
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obtained sn easy victory, taking a vast number of prisoners,, 
among whom was the son of the queen, named Tomyris, wha 
commanded the army. This young captive prince, whom 
Cyrus refused to restore to bis mother, being recovered froni 
his drunken fit, and not able to endure to see himself a prisoner, 
killed himself with bis own hand. His mother Tomyris, ani* 
mated with a desire of revenge, gave the Persians a second bat- 
tle, and feigning a flight, as the^ad done before, by that means 
drew them into an ambush, aid killed above 200,000 of their 
men, together with their king C^rus. Then ordering Cyrus's 
head to be cut off, she flung it into a vessel fixll of blood, in- 
tuiting him at the same time with these opprobrious words r 
• *• Now glut thyself with blood, in which thou hast always 
** delighted, and of which thy thirst has dways been tnsa- 
«* tiable-" 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyruses infancy, and 
first adventures, has much more the air 01 a romance than of 
an history : and as to the manner of his death, what proba- 
bility is ttiere, that a prince so experienced in war, and no less 
renowned for his prudence than for his bravery, should so easily 
fall into an ambuscade laid by a woman for him ? What the 
same historian-f relates concerning his hasty violent passion, 
and his childish revenge upon the river,J in which one erf his 
sacred horses was drowned, and which be immediately caused 
to be cut by his army into 960 channels, is directly repugnant 
to the idea we have of Cyrus, who was a prince of extraordi- 
nary moderation and temper. Besides, § is it at all probable, 
that Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, 
should so idly waste his time, when so precious to him, should 
spend the ardour of his troops in such an unprofitable piece of 
work, and miss the opportunity of surprising the Babylonians, 
by amusing himself with a ridiculous war with a river instead 
orcarrying it against his enemies ? 

But, what decides this point unanswerably in favour of Xe- 
nophon, is the conformity we find between him and the holy 
scripture ; •where we see, that instead of Cyrus's having raised 
the Persian empire upon the ruins of that of the Medes, as 
Herodotus relates it, those two nations attacked Babylon to- 
gether, and united their forces, to reduce the formidable power 
of the Babylonian monarchy* 

From whence then could so great a difference^ as there is 
between these two historians, proceed? Herodotus himself ex*- 
plains, it to us. la the very pkce where be gives the account 

- * Satia^ te, inquit, sanguine^ quem titisti, cujusque issatiabilis 
fer fuisti. Just. 1. i. c. 8. 

. t H^. i. i. p. 189. I Gynd«l,. 

$e S«Q, 1,. iii. de Ira, c Sl» 
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►f Ojrms's birtli, and in that where he speaks of his. death, he 
ccLiiaiiits us, that even at that time these two great events 
v^ere related different ways. Herodotus followed that whicb 
)lease<l hin^ best, for it appears that he was fond of extraordi* 
lary and wonderful thingvS and was very credulous. Xeno- 
>lion was of a graver disposition, and of less credulity : and 
n tlie very beginning of his history acquaints us, that he had^ 
taken great care and pains to inform himself of Cyrus's birtb^ 
educatiosx ^^^ character. 



CHAP. n. 

TITR HISTORY OF CAMBYSE*^ 



AS soon as Cambyses was seated in the throne*, he re*^ 
solved to make war against Egypt, for a particular af- 
front, which, according to- Herodotus, he pretended to have 
received from Amasis : of this I have already given an ac- 
count. But it is more probable, that Amasis, who had sub- 
mitted to Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw 
this war upon himself, by refusing, after Cyrus's death, to pay 
the same homage and tribute to his successor^ and by attempt- 
ing to shake off his yoke. 

\ Canabyses, in order to carry on \thQ war with success, made 
vast preparations both, by sea and^ land. The Cypriots and 
Phoenicians fumi^ed him with ships. As for bis land army, 
he added to his own troops a great number of Grecians, loni- 
ans, and ^olians, which made up the principal part of his for-^ 
ces. But none was of greater service to him in this war than 
Phanes of Halicarnaffus, who being the commander of some 
auxiliary Greeks, in the service of Amasis, and being some way 
or other dissatisfied with that prince, came over to Cambyses, 
and gave him such intelligence concerning the nature of the 
country, the strength of the enemy, and the state of his afiairs, 
as very much facilitated the success of his expedition. It wai 
particularly by his advice, that he contracted wkh an Arabian 
king, whose territories lay between the confine* of Palestine 
and Egypt, to furnish his army with water during their march 
through the desert that lay between those two countries : which 
agreement that prince fulfilled, by sending the water on the 
backs of camels, without which Cambyses could never have 
marched his army that way. 

X Having made all these preparations^ he invaded Egypt in 
the fourth year of his reign. When he was arrived upon tht. 

♦ A. M. 3475. Ant. J. C 52a Her. 1. iii. c. t— 3. 
/(Ib.c.4— a |Herod.l.iii^c. 10.. 
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fronti<n« be was informed that Amawi. was just dead, and t\iat 
FwiBiDenituft, his soa, who* succeeded hiin» was bi^ iu gather* 
ipg all bis forces together, to hinder him fi-om penetrating into 
liis kiogdom. Before Cambyses could open a pa^ge into the 
country, it was necessary he ^ould render himself marter oC 
Pelusium, which was the key of Egypt on the side he invaded 
U. Now Pelusium was so strong a place, that in all likelihood 
it must have stopped him a great while. But, according to 
Polyenus, to facilitate this tnti^rise,-!- Cambyses invented the 
following stratagem. * Being rarormcd, that the wbolc garri- 
son consisted of Egyptians, hfe placed in the front of his army 
a great number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, which 
were looked upon as sacred by that nation ; and then attacked 
the city by storm. The soldiers of the garrison not daring 
cither to fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, for fear of 
bitting some of these animals, Cambyses became aiaoter ef the 
place without opposition. 

X When Cambyses had got possession of the-city, Fsammeni* 
tus advanced with a great army to stop his progress ; and a con< 
siderable battle ensued between them. But before they en- 
gaged, the Greeks who were in Psamnemtns^s army, in order 
to be revenged of Phanesfor his revolt, took his children, which 
he had been obliged to leave in Egypt when be fied, cut their 
throats between the two camps, and, in presence of the two 
armies, drank their b)€xxi. This outrageous cruelty did not 
procure them the victory' The Persians, enraged at so hor* 
rid a spectacle, fell upon them with great fury, quickly routed 
Vi^ overthrew the whole Egyptian army, of which the greatest 
pairt were killed upon the spot ; those that could save them-^ 
ielves escaped to Memphis. 

§ On occasion of this battle Herodotus takes notice of at 
extraordinary circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. 
The bones of the Persians and Egyptians were still in the place 
where the battle was fought, but separated from one another. 
The ^uUs of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent stroke 
#f a stone would hardly break them 3 and those of the Persians 
«o soft, that you might break them, or pierce them through, 
with the greatest ease imaginable. The reason of this differ- 
/ence was, that the former, from their in&ncy, were accustom- 
ed to have their heads shaved, and to go uncovered, whereas 
the latter had their heads always covered with their tiaras, 
^bich is.one of their pi'incipai ornaments. 

* Cambyses, having pursued the runaways to Memphis, sent 
ail herald into the city, in a vessel of Mitylene, by the river Nile, 
iBA which Memphis slood^ to summon the inhabitaata to siir<» 

t Polven. 1. vii. | Itood^ K iii. c. 11. 

j Ihii c. Itf. • Herod. 1. iii. c ISL 
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render* But the peopk transported with rage, fell upon tb* 
herald, and tore him to pieces, and all that were with hinfi. 
Cambyses, having soon after taken the place, ftilly revenged th* 
indigtiity, causing ten times as many Egyptians, of the prime 
nobility, as there had been of his people massacred, td be pnb«- 
licly executed. Among these was the eldest son of Psammeni- 
tus. As for the king himself, Cambyses was inclined to treat 
him kindly. He not only sp^d his life, but appointed hinl 
an honourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 
little affected with this kind usage, did what he could to raisfc 
new troubles and commotions, in order to recover his king- 
dom ; as a punishment for which he was made to drink bull's 
blood, and died immediately* His reign lasted but six months ; 
ifter which all Egypt submitted to the conqueror; On the 
news of this success, the Lytiians, the Cyrencans, and the Ban- 
ceans, all sent ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, tp 
make him their submissions. 

\ From Memphis he went to the city of Sals, which was the 
burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As soon as he entered 
the palace, he caused the body of Amasis to be taken out of 
its tomb ; and, after having expostd it to a thousand indigni- 
ties in his own presence, he ordered it to be cast into the fire, 
and to be burnt : which was a thing equally contrary to the 
customs of the Persians and Egyptians. The rage this prince 
testified gainst the dead carcase of Amasis, shows to what a 
degree he hated his person. Whatever was the cause of that 
aversion, it seems to have been one of the chief motives Cam- 
byses had of carrying his arms into Egypt. 

f The next year, which was the sixth of his reign, he resolv^- 
ed to make war in three different countries ; against the Car- 
thaginians, the Ammonians, and the Ethiopians. The first of 
these projects he was (AKged to lay aside, because the Phoeni- 
cians, without whose assistance he could not carry on that war, 
refused to succour him against the Carthaginians, who were 
descended frtom them, Carthage being originally a Tyrian co- 
lony. I 

* But being determined to invade the other two natio^j, 
he sent ambassadors into Ethiopia, who under ttiat chara^d* 
were to act as -spies for. him, to learn the state and strength of 
the country, and give him intelligence of both. They canied 
presents along with them, such as the Persians were used tft 
make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and 
wine. These presents, among which there was nothing useful, 
or serviceable to life, except the wine, were despised by the 
Ethiopians ; neither did they make much more account of his 
Atnbassadorsj whom they took for wliat they really were, spies 
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«od enemies in disguise. However, the king of Ethiopia was 
willing, after his way, to make a present to the king of Persia ; 
«nd taking a bow in his hand, which a Persian was so far from 
l>eing able to draw, that he could scarce lift it, he drew it in 
presence of the ambassadors, and told them, *< This is the 
«* present and the counsel the king of Ethiopia gives the king 
«« of Persia. When the Persians shall be able to use a bow of 
** this bigoess and strength, with as much ease as I have now 
<* bent it, then let hkn come to attack the Ethiopians, and 
<« bring more troops with him than Cambyses is master of. 
« In the mean time, let them tkank the gods for not having put 
«« it into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend their domin- 
« ions beyond their own country." 

f This answer having enraged Cambyses, he commanded 
his army to begin their march immediately, without consider* 
jng that he neither had provisions, nor any thing necessary for 
such an expedition : but he left the Grecians behind him, is 
^is new-conquered country, to keep it in subjection d<uring his 
absence. 

J As soon as he an*ived at Thebes, in Upper figypt, lie de- 
tached ^0,000 of his men againft the Ammonians, oixlering 
them to ravage the coimtry, and to dcftroy the temple of Ju* 
piter Ammon, which was famous there. But, after they had i 
made several days march in the desert, -a violent wind blowing 
from the south, brought Fuch a vaft quantity of sand upon the 
army, that the men were aH overwhelmed and buried under it. 

In the mean time, Cambyses marched forwards like a mad» 
man towards the Ethiopians, notwithstanding his being desti*- 
tute of all sorts of provisions ; which quickly caused a terrible 
famine in his army. He had still time, says Herodotus, to rem- | 
edy this evil ; but Cambyses would have thought it a dishon- 
our to have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore he 
proceeded in his expedition. At first his army was obliged | 
to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees ; but, coming af- 
terwards into a countiy entirely barren they were reduced to 
the necessity of eating their beasts of burden. At last they 
were brought to such a cruel extremity, as tovbe obliged to eat 
one another ; every tenth man, upon whom the lot fell, being 
doomed to serve as meat for his companions ; a meat, says | 
6eneca, more cruel and terrible than famine itself ^ Decitnum 
^ttrmque/ortith aiimentum hahuerunt fume fJM.nusJ^ Notwith- 
standing all this, the king still persisted in his.design, or rather | 
in his madness, nor did the miserable desolation of his army 
make him sensible of his error. But at length beginning to 
be afraid for his own person, he ordered them to return. Dur- | 
ing all this dreadful famine among the troops (who would 

. t ibid, c 95. \ Ibid C 2i— 26. • JDe Ira,l. iiuc. sa 



bcVieve it I) tfeew was fto abatdmcnt of delicacies at his taWei 
and camels were still reserved to carry his kitchen ftimiture> 
-and the instruments of his luxury ; f Servabantur iili interim 
^tnerofa aves, et instruments epularum camelis vebebantur% 
cum fortirentur milites ejus quis maleperiretf quisprejus *vi'veret% 
The remainder of his army, of which the greatest part wat 
lost in this expedition, he brought back to Thebes ; J where he 
succeeded much better in the war he declared against the gods^ 
^^hom he found more easy to be conquered than men. Thebca 
"^as full of temples^ that were incredibly rich and magnificent* 
All these Cambyscs pillaged, and then set them on fire. The 
richness of these temples must have been vastly great, since the 
very remains, saved from the flames amounted to an immense 
«um, SOO talents of gold, and 2300 talents of silver. J He 
'likewise carried away at this time, the famous circle of gold» 
that encompassed the tomb of king Oiymandias, being 355 
•cubits in circumference, and in which were represented all 
*the motions of the several constellations. 

11 From Thebes he went back t« Memphis, whet^ he dismi^i 
sed-all the Greeks, and sent them to their respective homes : 
But on his return into the city, finding it full of rejoicings, he 
fell into a great rage, supposing all this to have been for the ill 
success of his expedition. He therefore called the magistratci 
before him, to know the meaning of these public rejoicings^ 
and upon their telling him, that it was because they had found 
their god Apis, he would not believe them, but caused them td 
be put to death, as impostors that insulted him and his misK 
€ortuoes. And then he sent for the priests, who made him the 
£ame~answer : upon which he rep^h^d, that since their god wai 
8o ^cind and familiar as to appear among them, he would be ac- 
quainted with him, and therefore commanded him forthwith to 
be brought to him. But, when instead of a god he saw a cal^ 
he was strangely astonished, and falling again into a rage, be 
drew out his dagger, and run it into the thi^h of the beast ; and 
then upbraiding the priests for their stupidity, in worshipping 
a brute for a god, ordered them to be severely whipt, and all 
the Egyptians of Memphis, that should be found celebrating . 
the fv^ast of Apis, to be slain. The god was carried back to 
the temple, where he languished of his wound for some time^ 
and then d^ed. 

* The Egyptia\is say, that after this fact, which .they reckon 

ti have been the highest instance of impiety that ever was com- 

nitted among them, Cjimbyses grew mad. But his actions 

€howed him to have been mad long before, of which he con- 

t tte Ira, 1. Hi. c. 20. ' \ D!<yd. Sic. 1. !.> 4«. § Ibid/p. 4'tf. 
jj Herod. L jii. c, 37—29. • Herod, I iH» ^*^Q% 
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tkiQcd to give vuiottf instances : and among tbc relt are these 
following. 

J He bad a brotber» the onl^ son of Cyrus besides himsdft 
bom of the same mother : his name^ according to Xeno- 
pbon» was Tanaoxares, but Herodotus calls him Smeidis, and 
Justin, Mergis. He accompanied Cambyses in his Egyptian 
expedition ; but being the only person among all the Persians, 
that could draw the bow which Cambyses's ambassadors 
brought him from the king of Ethiopia, Cambyses from hence 
conceived such a jealousy against him« that he could bear bim 
no longer in the arm^, but sent him back into Persia. And 
not long after dreanung, that somebody told him that Smerdis 
aat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that his brother as- 
pired to the throne, and sent after him into Persia, Prexaspes, 
one of his chief confidants, with orders to put him to death, 
Bfhich he accordingly executed. 

} This murder was the cause of another still more criminal. 
Cambyses had with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose 
name was Mens . Herodotus acquaints us after what a strange 
manner this sister became his wife. As the princess was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to marry her. 
To that end he called together all the judges of the Persiao 
nation, to whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to 
know of them whether there was any law that would allow a 
lirother to marry a sister. The judges, being unwilling on one 
liand directly to authorise such an incestuous marriage, and, on 
the other, fearing the king's violent temper, should they con- 
tradict him, endeavoured to find out a salvo, and gave him this 
crafty answer, That they had no law indeed which permitted 
a brother to marry a sister, but thev had a law which allowed 
the king of Persia to do what he pleased : Which serving his 
purpose as well as a direct approbation, he solemnly married 
ner, and hereby ^ave the first example of that incest, which was 
^ afterwards practised by most of his successors, and by some of 
them carried so far as to marry their own daughters, how repug- 
nant soever it be to modesty and good order. This lady be 
carried with him in all his expedctions, and her name h(ing 

* jMens, he from her gave that name to an island in the Nile* he- 

• tween Egypt and Ethiopia, on the conquering of it ; for so 
fax he advanced in his wild march against the Ethiopian! The 
thing that gave occasion to his murdering this princess, was as 
follows : One day Cambyses was diverting himself in seeing i 
combat between a young lion and a young dog : the lion biav- 
ing the better, another dog, brother to him that was eagaged, 
came to his antstance, and helped him to master the lion. This 
adventure mightOf dcHghted Cambyses, but drew tears from 

tHar.L iu. c sa f Ibid. e, S1,S2. 
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Meroe, who being obliged to tell her husband the reasoif of her 
weeping, coofessed that this combat made her call to mind 
the fate of her brother Smerdis, who had not the same good 
fortune as that little dog. There needed no more than this. 
to excite the r^ge of this brutal prince, wha immediately gave 
her, notwithstanding her being with cbild^ such a blow with 
his foot on the bell^, that she died of it- So abominable % 
marriage 'deserved no better an end. 

* He caused also several of the principal of hi» followers to» 
be buried alive, and daily sacrificed some or other of them to 
his wild fury. He had obliged Prescaspes, one of his principal 
officers and favourites, to declare to him what his Persian sub* 
jects thought and said of him* " They admire, Sir^" says Prex- 
aspes, '< a great many excellent qualities they see in you, but 
** they are somewhat mortified at your immoderate love of 
" wine.** •* I understand you," replied the king, "that is, 
** they pretend that wine deprives me of my reason. You shall 
"be judge of that immediately." Upon which he began to 
drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities than 
ever he had done at any time before Then ordering Prexas- 
pes's son, who was his chief cup bearer, to stand upright at the 
end of the room, with his left hand upon his head, he tpok hia- 
bow, and levelled it at him ; and declaring he aimed at his 
hearty let %> and actually shot him in the heart. He thea 
ordered his side to be opened, and showing the father the heart 
of his son, which the arrow had pierced,, asked htm in an insult- 
ing scoffing manner,, if he had not a steady hand ? The wretch^ 
ed father, who ought not to. have had either voice or life re*- 
maining after a stroke like this> was so mean spirited, as to re*» 
ply \ ** Apollo himself could not have shot better.** Seneca^ 
who copied this story from Herodotus, after having shown hi» 
detestation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns- 
still more the cowardly and monstrous flattery of the father ( 
Sceleratim telum Ulud laudatum est^ quam misjum, 

f When Croesus took upon him to advise Cambyses against 
these proceedings, and laid before him: the ill consequence* 
they would lead to, he ordered him to be pot to death. And^ 
when those who received his orders, knowing he would repent 
of it the next day, deferred the execution, he caused them all 
to be put to death, because they had not obeyed his com- 
mands, though at the same time he expressed great joy that 
Croesus was alive. 

It was about this time, Oretes,. one of Cambyses's satrapae». 
who had the government of Sardis, after a very strange and 
extraordinary manner brought about the death of Polycrates„ 
tyrant of Samos. The story of this Polycratcs is of so singu^ 

•Her.l,iiLc. a4^S^. Sezh Liii. deka, &14w tHecJ.^.c3ii, 
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tar a nalwe, that the reader will not be dispkaaodi iC I repeat 
Hhere. 

f This Polycvates was a piinoef who» throvgh Hit whoie 
course of his life, bad been perfectly proq>eroiLs and successful 
in all his afl[airv» and bad ne^er naet with the least disappoint- 
meot or unfortunate accident to disturb his felicity^ Amasis, 
king of Egypt, his friend and ally, thought himself obliged to 
•end him a letter of admonition upon that subject. ^ In this let- 
ter he declared to hina, that he had terrible apprehensions con- 
cerning his condition ; that such a long and uninterrupted 
course of prosperity was to be suspected ; that some malignant 
invidious god> who looks upon the fortune of men with a Jeal- 
ous ejCf would certainly, sooner or later, bring ruin and de- 
struction upon him ; that, in order to prevent such a fatal 
stroke, he advised him to procure some misfortune to hinise}f» 
by some voluntary loss^ that he was persuaded would prove a 
•cnsiblc mortification to him. 

The tyrant followed this advice. Having an emerald nng» 
which he mightily esteemed, particulaily ior its curious work- 
manship, as he was walking upon the deck of one of hh gal- 
leys, with his courtiers, he threw it into the sea without any 
one's perceiving what he had done. Not many days after,. 
some fishermen, having caught a fish of an extraordinary big- 
ness, n»de a present of it to Polycrates. When the fish came 
to be opened, the king's ring was found ki the- belly of it^ 
Uts surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amaais heajxl wiiat had h^pened, he ivas v«ry dif- 
fcrently aflSected with it. He writ another letter to Polycrates 
telling him, that, to avoid the mortification of seeing his friend 
and ally fall into some grievous calamity, he from that time 
renooncod his friendship and alliance. A strange whimsicd 
3Dotion this ! S» if friendship was merely a name, or a title 
destitute of all substance and. reality. 

* Be that as it will, the thing however did really faappni) » 
the Egyptian king apprehended. Some years after, about the 
time Cambyses fell sick, Oretes, who, as I said before, was bis 
governor at Sardis, not being able to bear the reproach wbicl* 
another satrapa& had made him in a private cpiarrel, of his not 
liaving yet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near his 
government, and would be so commodious for his master ; 
Oretes upon this resolved at any rate to destroy Polycrates, 
that he might get possession of the island. The way he took 
to effect his design was this. He feigned an inclination, upon 
Kome pretended discontent, to revolt fW>m Cambyses : but must 
Brst take care, he said, how. to secure his treasure and effcdls ; 
lar which end he was determined to deposit them in the bands 

t Hv. L iii. Q. 8Sh-43. * Ibid. e. ItO— lUSk 
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of Pdycratesy and at the same time to make him a present of* 
one half of it» which would enable him to conquer Ionia, and 
the adjacent islands, a thing, he had long had in view. Oretes^ 
knew the tyrant loved money> and passionately coveted to en- 
large his dominions. He therefore laid that double bait before 
him, by which he equally tempted his avarice and ambition. 
Pblycrates, that he might not rashly engage in an affair of that 
hnpoitance, thought it proper to hiforjnTll!.'?»eIf more surely 
of the trutli of the matter, and to that end sent a messenger 
of his own to Sardis. When he came there, they showed bin* 
a vast numbec of bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth, 
filled with stones, and having only the mouth of them covered 
over with gold.- As soon as he was returned home, Polycrates^ 
impatient to go and seize his prey,^ set out for Sardis, contrary 
to the advice of all hi^ friends, and took along with him Dc» 
mocedes, a celebrated physician of Grotona.. Immediately on- 
his arrival, Oretes had him arrested,, as an enemy to the state^ 
and as such caused him to be hanged v in such an ignominious* 
and shameful manner did he. end a life, which had been but 
one continued series of prosperity and good fortune.- 

* Cambyses, in the beginning of the eighth year of his reign» 
left Egypt,, in order to return into Persia. When he came • 
into Syria, he found an herald there, sent from Susa to the 
army, to let them know, that Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, was- 
proclaimed king, and to command thsm all to obey him. This* 
event had been brought about in this manner. Cambyses, at 
his departure from Susa on bis Egyptian expedition, had left 
the administration of alFairs during his absence in the hands or 
Patisithes^one of the chief of the Magi. This Patisithes had 
a brother extremely like Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and who* 
perhaps for that reason was called by the same name. As soon; 
as Patisithes was fully assured of the death of that prince, which, 
was concealed from the public, knowing, at the same time, that 
Cambyses indulged his extravagance to such a degree that he 
^as grown insupportable, he placed his own brother upon the: 
throne, giving out that he was the true Smerdis, the son of Cy- 
WIS J and immediately dispatched heralds into all parts of the 
empire, to give notice of Smerdis's accession, and to require 
all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. 
. t Cambyses caused the heraldrthat came with these orders: 
, into Syria, to be arrested ; and having strictly examined him in* 
J^e presence of Prexaspes, who had received orders to kill his; 
brother, he found that the true Smerdis was certainly dead, and. 
he, who had usurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis the- 
Magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, that, being: 
aeceiyed by a dream, and the identity of the names, he hadi 
»een induced to destroy his own brother ; and immediately 
N,2, •Her,Liii.«. «!• t Ibid* 6a-fi4>. 
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gave orders for his army to march ^ and cut off the usurper. 
Buty as he was mounting his horse for this expedition, his 
sword slipped oot of its scabbaad, and gave him a wound ia 
the thigh, of which he died soo» after. The Egyptians re- 
matting, that it was in the same part of the body where he 
had wounded their ^od Apis, reckoned it as a judgment upon 
him for that sacrilegious impiety. 

* Whilst he was in Egypt, having consulted the oracle of 
Butus, which was famous in that country, he- was told, tbat 
he should die at Ecbatana ; which understanding of Ecbatana, 
in Media, he resolved to preserve his life by never going tjii- 
ther. Rut what he thought to avoid in Media^ he found in Sy- 
ria ; for the town where he lay sick of this woimd, was of the 
•ame name, being also called Ecbatana. Of which when be was 
informed, taking it for certain that he must die tbene, he as- 
sembled all the chief of the Persians together, and representing 
to them the true state of the case, that it was Smerdis, ihcMi- 
gian, who had usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
not to submit to that impostor, nor to suffer the sovereignty 
to pass fTom the Pfrrsians again to the Medes^ of which nation 
the Magian was, but to take care to set up a king over them 
of their own people. The Persians, thinking he had said RTil 
this out of hatred to his brother, had no regard to it ; but 
upon his death quietly submitted to him whom they found on 
the throne, supposing him to be the true Smerdis. 

f Cambyscs reigned seven years and five months. In scrip- 
ture he is called Ahasuerus. When he first came to the crown, 
the enemies of the Jews made their addresses directly to hiiB, 
desiring him to hinder the building of their temple ; and their 
j^plication was not in vain. Indeed he did not openly revoke 
the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of some remains rf 
respect for his father's memory, but in a great measure frus- 
trated its intent, by the many discouragements he laid the Jews 
under ; so that the work went on yery slowly during his rcigD«^ 



. CHAP. III. 

The Hcstory of Smirdis the Magian* 

TINS prince is called in scripture Artaxerxes. As soon a* 
he was come to the throne, by the death of Cambyse^, 
J the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter to him, setting lonn 
wh.it a turbulent, seditious, and rebellious people the Jews werfK 
By virtue of this letter they obtained an order from tbc ^'^^^ 

* Her. K Hi. c. 04—66. f I Esd. iv. 4, 6. 
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profaitHting the Jews from proceeding any farther in the re- 
building of their city and temple. So that the wo^ was sus- 
peuded till the aecpod year of Darius^ for about the space of 
two years. 

The Migian, sensible how knportant it was for him, thali 
the imposture should not be discovereditalfectedy according to 
«tbe custom of the eastern monarchs, in those times, never to ap« 
pearinpublicj but to live retired in his palace, and there trans- 
act all bis alfairs by the intercourse of his eunuchs, without ad> " 
Slitting any but his most intimate confidants to his prftsence. 

* And. the better to secure himself in the possession of the 
throne he had usurped, he studied from his 6rst accession to 
gain the adfections of his stibjects, by granting them an ex- 
emption from taxes, and firom all military service, for three 
years ; and did so many things for their benefit, that his death 
was much lamented by the generality of the Persians) on the 
revolution that happened afterwards. 

t But those very. precautions he madie use of to keep him- 

self out of the way of being discovered cither by the nobility 

or the people, did but make it the*more suspected that be 

was not the true Smerdis. He had married all his prrdeces- 

soi'^s wives, and anaongst the rest Ato&sa, a daughter of Cyrus,. 

a»d Fhedyma, a daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian of the 

first quality. This nobleman sent a trusty messenger to his 

daughter, to know of her whether the king was really Smer-^ 

disjsthe son of Cyrus, or some other man. She answered, 

that having neVer seen Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, she could 

n(A tell. He ^hen by a second message desired her to inquire 

of Atossa, wh'o could net but know her own brother, whether 

*his were he or not^ Whaeupon she informed him, that the 

present king kept all his wives apart, so that they never could 

converse with one another, and that therefore she could not . 

comf to Atossa- to ask this question of her. He sent her » 

third /message, whereby he directed her, that when he should 

next be with her, she should take the opportunity, when he 

was fast asleep, to feel whether he had any ears or no : for 

Cyms having caused the ears of Smerdis the ^agian to be cut 

off for some crime, he told her, that if the person she lay with 

had ears, she might satisfy herself that he was Smerdis the 

son of Cyrus ; but if not, he was Smerdis the Magian,.and 

therefore unworthy of possessing either the crown or her. Phe- 

^yraa, having received these instructions, took the next op* 

portunity of making the trial she was directed to ; and finding 

that the person she lay with had no ears, she sent word to her 

father of it, whereby the whole fraud was discovered. 

X Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five 

! Her. 1. iii. c. 67, f ^^^* c. 69. \ Ibid. cfeO-^^ 
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more of the chief Persian nobility ; and Darios, an Ulustnous 
Persian nobleman^ whose father Hystaspes was go^eraor of 
Persia f » coming very seasooaUy as they were forming their 
plan, was admitted into the association^ and vigorously pro- 
moted the execution. The afiair was conducted with great 
•ecresy» and the very day fixed, lest it should be discovered. 

% While they were concerting their measures, an extraordi* 
nary occurrence, which they had not the least expectation of, 
•trangdy perplexed the Magians. In order to remove all sus- 
picion, they had proposed to Prexaspes^ and obtained a pro- 
mise from him, that be would publicly declare before the peo- 
ple (who were to be assembled for that pucpose), that the \iva% 
upon the throne was truly Smetdis, the son of Cyras* Whea 
the people were assemUnl, which. was on the very same daj, 
Prcxaspes spoke iirom the top of a lower, and» ta the great 
astonishment of all present, sincerely declared all that had pas- 
sed ; that he had killed with his own hand Smerdis the son of 
Cyrus, by Cambyses'ls order ; that the person who now pos- 
sessed the throne was Smerdis the Magian ; that he begged 
pardon of the gods and men for the crime he had caommittedt 
by compulsion » and against his wilH Having said this, he 
threw himself headlong from the top of the tower« and broke 
his neck. It is easy to imagine what con^slcuL Uie news of 
this accident occasioned in the palace'. 

.§ The conspirators, without knowing any thing of what had' { 
happened, were going to the palace at this juncture,, and were 
•ufiered to enter unsuspected (for the outer guards kaowiog 
them to be persons of the first rank at court, did- not so much 
as ask them an^ questions) : but coming near the king's apait- 
ment^and findmg the officers there unwilling to give them ad- I 
mittance^ they drew their scymitars, fell upon thegoards, and 
forced thdr passage. Smerdis the Magian, and his brother, 
who were deliberating together upon the affair of Frauspes, 
hearing a sudden uproar, snatched up their arms, made ue best 
defence they could, and wounded some of the con^Mrators. ' 
One of the twx> brothers being quickly killed, the other fled 
into a distant room to save himself, but was pursued thither by 
Gobryas and Darius. Gobryas having seized kirn, held him £ast 
tn his arms ;. but as it was quite dark in that place, Oaries was 
afraid to kill him, lest at the same time be should kill his iiiend. 
Gobryas, judging what it was that restrained hiro,.obliged him 
. to run his sword thi%>ugh the Magian's body, though it should 
happen to kill them both together. But Darius did it with 
ao much dexterity and good fortune, that he killed the Magian^ 
without hurting his companion. 

* In the same instant, with their hands all smeared with 
t The province so called. \ Her. 1. iii. c. 74, 75L, 
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}1ocxt, thcy^went out of the palace, exposed the Beads, of thr 
alse Smcrdis and his brother Patisithes, to the eyes of the peo- 
3k, and declared the whple imposture. Upon this the people 
p-ew^ so enraged against the impostors, that they fell upon their 
vhole sect, and slew as many of them as they could find. For 
iX^hlch reason, the day on which this was done thenceforward 
became an annual festival among the Persians, hy whom it W9|i 
celebrated with great rejoicing©. It was called, **The8laughr- 
•* ter of the Magi ;" nor durst any of that sect appear in pub- 
lic upon that festival. 

When the tumult and disorder inseparable from such an 
event were appeased, the lords, who had slain the usurper, en* 
tcred into consultation among themselves what sort of govern-. 
meat was most proper for them to establish. Otancs, who spoke 
first, declared directly against monarchy^, strongly representing, 
and exaggerating the dangers and inconveniences to which that 
form of government was liable ; chiefly flowing, according to 
him, from the absolute and unlimited power annexed to it, Uy 
which the nQost virtuous man is almost unavoidably cori-uptcd,. 
He therefore concluded* by declaring^>for a popular govern*^ 
ment, Megabyses, who. next delivered hia opinion, admitting 
all that the other had said against a monarchical government, 
confuted his reasons for a democracy. He represented the 
people a& a violent, fierce, and uugovernable animal, that acta 
only by caprice and passion. " A king/' said he, «* knbws 
** what he docs ; but the people neither know, nor hear any 
" thing, and blindly give themselves up to those who know 
" how to aoauBe them*" He therefore declared for an arist^-^ 
cracy, wherein the supreme power is coniided to a few w^ise and 
experienced persons. Darius, who spoke last, showed the in- 
conveniences of an aristocracy, otherwise caftlcd oligarchy ;: 
wherein reign distrust, envy, dissensions, and ambition, all na- 
tural sources of faction, sedition, and* murder ; for wfrich there- 
is usually no other remedy than submitting to one man's au- 
thority ; and this is called monarchy, which, of all forms of go- 
▼enunent, ig the most commendable, the safest, and the most 
advantageous ; inexpressibly great beiug the good that can be 
done by a prince whose power is equal to the goodness of his 
inclinations. " In short," said he, " to determine this po^nt 
** hy a fact which to me seems decisive and undeniable, to what 
" form of government is owing the present greatness of the 
" Persian empire ? Is it not to that which I am now recom- 
" mending ?" Darius's opinion was embraced by the rest of 
the loi'da 5 and they resolved that the monarchy should be 
continued <yi the same footing whereon it had been establish- 
ed by Cyrus. 
*.Th^ next question was to know which of then? ^ouW bc. 
* Her. 1> iii. c. 84-^87. 
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kingf and how they should proceed to the clcctiofi. This tbey 
thought fit to refer to the gods. Accordingly they agreed to 
meet the next rooming, by sun-rising, on horseback, at a cer- 
tain place in the suburbs of the dty, and he whose horse first 
neighed should be king : for the sun being the chief deity of 
the Persaos, they imagined that taking this course would be 
ffiving him the honour of the election. Darius's groom, hear- 
ing of the agreement, made use of the following arti£ce to se- 
cure the crown to his master : he carried, the night before, a 
mare into the place appointed for their meeting the n«xt day, 
and brought to her his master's horse. The lords assembling 
the next morning at the rendezvous, no sooner was Darius'* 
horse come to the place where he had smelled the mare, but 
be fell a-neighing ; whereupon Darius was saluted king by the 
others, and placed on the throne. He was the son of Hystas^ 
pes, a Persian by birth, and of the royal family of Achamenes. 

* The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the 
wisdom and valour of these seven lords, they were raised bf 
the new king to the highest dignities, and honoured with tbe 
most ample privileges. They had access to his. person when- 
ever they would, and in all public affairs were the first to de- 
liver their opinions. Whereas the Persians wore their tiara or 
turban with the top bent backward, except the king* who wore 
his erect, these lords had the privtiege of wearing theirs wita 
the top bent forward, because when they attacked the Magi, 
they had bent theirs in that manner, the better to know one 
another in the hurry and confusion. From that time forward^ 
tbe Persian kings of this family always had seven counseUer^ 
honoured with the same privilege. 

Here 1 shall conclude the history of the Perstan empii^) rs* 
serving tbe remainder of it for the following volumes.^ 



CHAR IV. 

THB MAVHERS AND CUSTOMS OF TH8 ASSYRIANS, BiBr- 
XONIANS, LYDIANS, MEDES, AND PERSIANS. 

I SHALL give in this place a joint account of the manners 
and customs of all these several nations, because they agree 
in several points ; and if I was to treat them separateiyt 1 
should be obliged to make frequent repetitions ; and that, e%- 
ccpting the Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the 
manners of the other nations. I slull reduce what I have ta 
. say of them into these four heads : ^ 

I. Their government. 

• Uier. I i»* c. 84*r^7N 
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III. Their arts and sciences. And> 

IV. Their religion. 

ASttT which I shall lay down the causes of the declension 
aiul ruin of the great Persian enapire. 

ARTICLE I. 

OF GOVERNMENT. 

After a short account of the nature of the government of 
Persia, and the manner of educating the children of their kings, 
I shall proceed to consider these few things : Their public coun- 
cil, wherein the affairs of state were considered ; the adminis- 
tration of justice ; their care of their provinces i and the good 
order obsei^ved in their revenues. 

THEIR MONARCHICAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, Gff. 

Monarchical, or regal government, as we call it, is of all 
t>thers the roost ancient, the most universal, the best adapted 
to keep the people in peace and union, and the least exposed 
to the revolutions and vicissitudes incident to states. For 
these reasons, the wisest writers among the ancients, as Plato^ 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodotus, have 
thodght fit to prefer this form of government to all others. 
It is likewise the only form that was ever established among 
the eastern nations, a republican government being utterlf 
unknown in that part of the world. 

* Those people paid extraordinary honour to the prince on 
the throne, because in his person they respected the character 
of the Deity, whose image and vicegerent he was with regard 
to them, being placed on the throne by the hands of the su* 
preme governor of the world, and clothed with his authority 
and power, in order to be the minister of his providence, and 
the dispenser of his goodness towards the people. In this 
manner did the pagans themselves in old times both think and 
speak : f Principem dat DeuSf qui erga omne Jb^minum genus 
-vice jua fungatur. 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For certainly 
the most profound respect and reverence are due to the supreme 
power ; because it cometh from God, and is entirely appoint- 
ed for the good of the public : besides, it is evident, that ad 
authority not respected according to the ftill extent of his com- 
mission, must thereby either become useless, or at least Very 
much limited in the good efl^cts which flow from it. But in 
the times of paganism these honours and homages, though just 
and i;ea8onable in themselves, were often carried too far \ the 

* Flut. in Themist. p. 125« ad Frinc. ladoc. p. 78a 
't Fliik ia Paneg. Traj. 
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Christian being the only reHgion that has knoFWn how to keep 
vrithin bounds in that particular. J We honour the emperor, 
said Tertulllan in the name of all the Christians ; but in such 
a manner as is lawful for us, and jfroper for him 5 that is, as 3 
tnan, wko is next after God in rank and authority, from whom 
lie has received all that he is, and whatever he has, and \\ho 
knows no superior but God alone^ Fxyr this reason be calls in 
another place the emperor a second majesty, inferior to noth- 
ing but the first ; § Religio secundte majsstatis* 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly amorg thr 
Persians, the prince used to be stykd, «* The creat Virg, the 
** king of kings." Two reasons might induce those princes to 
take that ostentatious title. The one, because their empire 
^as formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under circ 
liead : tlie other, because they had several kings, their vassals, 
either in their court or dependent upon them* 

II The crown was hereditapy among thtm, descending from 
father to son, and generally to the eldest. When an heir to 
the crown was born, ?\\ the empire testified their joy by sacri' 
fices, feasts, and all manner of public rejoicings ; and bisbirih- 
tiay was thenceforward au annual festival, and day of solemni- 
ty for all the Persiarss. 

* The manner of educating^tlie future master of the errpirc 
is admired by Plato, and recommended to the Greeks as s 
perfect model for a prince'« education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of ttie nurse, 
who generally was a woman of mean and low condition : but 
from among the eunuchf*, that is, the chief oflicers of tbe 
household, some of the most approved merit and probity were 
chosen to take care of the young prince's person and health* 
till he was seven years of age, and to begin to form bis man- 
ners and behaviour. He was then taken from them, and put 
into the hands of other m.asters, who were to continue the c^re 
of his education, to teach him to ride as soon as his strtcgtli 
would permit, and to exercise him in hunting. 

At 14 years of age, when tlie mind begins to atbln soir.c 
maturity, four of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state 
were appointed to be his preceptors. "The first, says PUto, 
taught him magic, that is, in their laifguage, the worship of 
the gods according to their ancient maxims, and tbe laws ot 
Zoroaster, the son of Oromasus j h« also instructed him in 
the principles of government. The second was to accustom 
him to speak truth, and to administer justice. The third \va» 

\ Colimus imperatorem, sic; quoxnoiio et nobis li«*t, et ipsi exp^ 
<lit ; lit hominem a Deo secundum, et quicquid e»t, ji Deo coBsecut- 
«m, et solo Deo nuriorfeoi; ' TfirluL-JU ad Scip. 

§ ApoL c. i.'p. 35. H Plat, v^ Alcib. c* i. p. ^^\i * ^'*" 
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to teach him not to be OTercome by pleasures, that he might 
be truly a king, and always free, master of himself and hi$ 
decree. Tht fourth waa to fortify his courage against ftaf 
which would have made him a slave, and to inspire him with 
a noble and prudent assurance, so necessaty for thote that 
are born to command. Bach of these governors excelled in 
his way, and was eminent in the part of education assigned to 
liim. One was particularly distinguished for his knowledge iti 
religion^ £uid the art of governing ; another for his love of truth 
and justice \ this for bis moderation and abstintoce from 
pleasures ; that for a superior strength of mind, and uncotti* 
mon intrepidity. 

I do not know, whether such a diversity of niasters, wh0» 
without doubt, were c^diffefent tempers, and perhaps had dif» 
ferent interests in view, was proper to answer the end propos* 
ed ; or whether it was possible, that four men should agree to* 
^^ether in the same principles, and harmoniously pursue the' 
same end. Probabl)r, the reason of having so many wasj that 
they apprehended it imposflible to find any one person possess^^* 
'cd of all the qualities they judged necessary Tor giving a right 
education to the presumptive hdr of the crown ; so great ail 
idea had they, even in those corrupt tknes, of the importdfi&e 
of a prince's education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the same 
place, was frustrated by the luxury, pomp and magnilicencef 
with which the young prince was surrounded ; by the nume- 
rous train of attendants, that paid him a servile submission ; 
by all the appurtenances and equipages of a voluptuous Titiii 
eneminate life, in which pleasure, and the inventmg of new 
diversions, seemed to engross all attention ; dangers which tind 
most excellent disposition could never surmount. The cor« 
rupt manners of the nation, therefore quickly debauehed the 
pnnce, and drew him into the reigning pleasures, agarnsc 
which no education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to 
the children of Artaxerxes, surnamed Longlmanus, the son 
and successor of Xerxes, in whose time lived Alcibiades, who' 
is introduced in the dialogue, from whence this observation it 
taken : for Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought 
of giving the princts, their sons^ a good education ; and what 
we find in history concerning Artaatcrxes Longimanus, gives 
us reason to believe, that he was more careftil than his prede- 
cessors in the point of educating his ;:hildren, but w«s not 
much imitated in that respect by his successors* 

Vol. ir. O 
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SECtlON IL 

-TUB rUBLlC COUNCIL, WHEREIN THE AFFA1S.S OF iTATI 
AEE CONSIDE|.ED» 

As absolute as the regal authority was among the Persiansy 
jet was it, in some measure, kept within bounds by the esta* 
olishment of this council, appointed by the state ; a council, 
which consisted of seven of the princes, or chief lotxis of the 
nation, no less distinguished for their wisdom and abilities, 
than for their extraction. We have already seen the origin 
of this establishment in the conspiracy of the seven Persian no- 
blemen, who entered into an association against Smerdis die 
Magian, and killed him- 

The scripture relates, that Ezra* was sent into Judea, in the 
name, and by the authority of king Artaxerxes and his seven 
counsellors : ♦* • From before the king and his seven coup- 
'< sellors.*' The same scripture, a long time before this, in 
the reign of Darius, otherwise called AUasuerus, who suc- 
ceeded the Magian, informs us, that these counsellors were 
well versed in the laws, ancient customs, and maxims of the 
ftate ; that they always attended the prince, who never trans- 
acted any thing, or detcnnined any afl^ of importance with- 
out their advice* 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, which may 
▼ery much contribute to the knowledge of the genius and 
character of the Persian government. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, Darius, 
was one of the most celebrated princes that ever reigned in 
Persia, and one of the most deserving, on account of his wis- 
dom and prudence ; though he had his failings. It is to him, 
as well as Cyrus, that the greatest part of those excellent laws 
are ascribed, which have ever since subsisted in that country, 
and have been the foundation and standard of their govern- 
ment. Now, this prince, notwithstanding his extraordinary 
penetration and ability, thought he stood in need of counsel ; 
nor did he apprehend, that joining a number of assistants to 
himself, for the determination of affairs, would be any discredit 
to his own understanding : by such proceeding, he really show- 
ed a superiority of genius which is very uncommon, and sup- 
poses a great fund of merit. For a prince of slender talents, 
and a narrow capacity, is generally full of himself $ and the 
less understanding he has, the more obstinate and untractabk 
he generally is. He thinks it want of respect, to offer to dis- 
cover any thing to him which he does not perceive, and is 
affronted if you seem to doul^t that he, who is supreme is 
power, is not the same in penetration and uoderstaacUng. But 

• 1 £id. vii. U 
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X)arius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing with^ 
out counsel and advice : Ulorum faciebat cuncta conjtlio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and how jeal- 
ous soever he might be of his prerogative, did not think he 
derogated from cither when he mstituted that council ; fot 
the council did not at all interfere with the king's authority . 
of ruling and commanding-, which always residies in the person 
of the prince, but was confined entirely to that of reason^ 
-which consisted in communicating and imparting their knowl- 
edge and expenence to the king. He was persuaded, that 
the noblest character of sovereign power, when it is pure, and 
has neither degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from itis 
ends, is to govern * by the laws ; to make them the rule of 
his will and desire ; and to think nothing- allowablle for hiia 
which they prohibits 

In the third place, this councili which every where accom- 
panied the king, was a perpetual standing council, consisting^ 
of the greatest men,and.the best heads in the kingdom ; who, 
under the direction of the sovereign, and always with a dcpend*- 
ency upon him, were in a manner the source of public order, 
and the principle of all the wise regulations and transactions at 
'home and abroad. Upon this council the king discharged 
himself of several weighty cares, which he must otherwise have 
been overburdened with y and by them he likewise executed 
whatever had beeti resolved on- It was by means of this stand- 
ing council, that the great maxims of the state were preserved ; 
the knowledge of its true interests perpetuated ; affairs carried 
on with harmony and order ; and innovations, errors, and over* 
sights prevented. For in a public and general council things 
are discussed by unsuspected persons ; all the ministers are mu- 
tual inspectors of one another ; all their knowledge and expe- 
rience in public matters are united together ; and they all be* 
come eqiially capable of every part of the administration ; be- 
cause, though, as to the executive part, they move only in one 
particular sphere of business, yet they are obliged to inform 
themselves in all affairs relating to the public, that they may 
be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious manner. 

The fourth and last reflection I have to make on this head 
is, that we find it mentioned in scripture, that the persons of 
•which this council consisted, were thoroughly acquainted with 
the customs, laws, maxims, and rights of the kingdom. 

Two things, which, as the scriptures inform us, were prac- 
tised by the Persians, might veiy much contribute to instruct 
the king and his council in the methods of governing with wis- 
dom and prudence, f The first was, their having public re*- 

♦ Regimur a te, et subject! tibi, scd quemadraoduni legibus, sttmui^ 
BL PSu Tt, f Ead. ▼. 17, and vL 2, 
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^iterSy wberein all the prince's edicts and ordinanceSf all the 
privileges granted to the people, and all the favours conferred 
upon particular persons, were entered and recorded* J The 
jsecond was, the annals of the kingdom, in which all the events 
of former reigns, all resolutions taken, regulations ettablisbed, 
and lervices done by any particular person s, were exactly en- 
tered. These annals were carefully preserved,, and frequently 
perused both by the kings and the ministers, that they might 
acquaint themselves with times past ; might have a troe and 
clear idea of the state of the kingdom ; avoid an arbitrary, 
unequal, uncertain conduct ; maintain an ttniforipity in the 
course of afiairs ; and, in short, acquire such light from the 
pemsal of these booksi as sliould qualify them to gofcrn the 
fXatc with wisdom* 

SECTION If. 

THE ADMINiSTKATIOK OF JI7ST1CV* 

To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the sane tfaiflf 
The throne is* a tribunal, and the sovereign power is the highest 
authority for administering justice. « God hath made you 
•• king over his people," said the queen of Sheba to Soloroofl* 
«* to the end that you should Judge them, and render jostioc 
** and judgment unto them. God hath made every thinf^ 
subject to princes, to put them in a condition of fearing oooe 
but him. His design in making them independent, was to 
give them the more inviolable attachment to justice. That 
they might not excuse themselves on pretence of inabiii'ty, or 
want of power, he has delegated his whole power unto tbem i 
he has made them masters of all the means requisite for the 
restraining injustice and oppression, that iniquity shotdd trem- 
ble in their presencfi and be incapable, of hurtii^ any persoo^ 
whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath put into tbchawJj 
of kings, and whereof he hath made them depositaries ? Whff 
it is nothing else but order i and order consists in obserriflg^Q 
universal equity, and that force do not usurp the place of Uw; 
that one man*s property be not exposed to the violence o* 
another ; that the common band of society be not broken » 
that artifice and fraud may not prevail over innocence ao« 
simplicity ; that all things. may rest in peace under the pro- 
tection of the laws ;: and the weakest among the people may 
find his sanctuary in the puliiic authority^ 

* We learn from Josephus, that the kings of l^rsia u^ed to 
administer justice in their own persons. And it was to qualinf 
them for the due discharge of this duty, that care was t*' 

}Iba4.if;|;.airi^t^T^ ^v * Antl^. Xudaic. L zL p 9* 
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ken to have tfaem instnictcd from thwrtenderest youth* in th<r 
knowitedge of the laws of their country ; and that in thchr 
public schooHi as we have already mentioned in the history of 
Cyrus, they were taught equity and justiccy in the manner as 
vbetork and philosophy are taught in other places. 

These are the giieat and essential duties of the regal dignity. 
Indeed it is reasonable, and absolutely necessary, that the prince 
'he assiebed in the execution of that august function, as he is in 
others : but to. be assisted ie not to be deprived or dispossessed.^ 
He continues judges aa long as be continues kin^. Though 
ke ccMxunuDtcates his authority, yet does he not resign or divide 
it. It 18 therjrfoK absohjtely necessary for him to bestow some 
^iaie upon the stiidy of equity and justice ; not that he need en>» 
ter into the whole detail of particular laws, but only acquaint 
kimself with the principal rules and maxims of the law of hia 
country, thai he may be capable of doing justice, and of speak* 
kig wisely upon important points. For this reason, the ktng» 
of Persia never ascended the throne, till they had been for 
some timq under the care and instruction of the Magi, wha 
vere to teach them Uiat science whereof they were the only 
znastors and pco&ssors, as well as of theology » 

Now, since to the sovereign alone is committed the right of 
admintsteriiig justice, and that within his dominions there is 
"DO other power of administering -it, than what is delegated by 
him,, hovif greatly does it behove him to take care into what 
hands he commits atpart of so great a truit ;: to know whether 
those he places so near the throne are worthy to partake c^ 
such a prerogative ;> and industriously to kegep all such at a di»» 
tance from it, a» he judges unworthy ? We find that in Persia^ 
their kings were escttemely careful to have justice rendered with 
integrity and impariiality. * One of their royal- judges (for 
•o they called them) having suffered himself to be corrupted 
by bribery, was condemned by Cambyses to be put to death 
without mercy, and to have his skin put upon the seat where 
he used to sit and give judgment, and where his son, who su<k 
ceeded him in his office, was to sit, that the ^ry place whence 
he gave judgment, should remind him of bis own duty» 

Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class of old 
men, mto which none w«re admitted till the age of BO years \ 
so that a man could not exercise the office of a judge before 
that age, the Permans being of opinion, that too much mattf-^ 
rity could not be required in an employment which disposed 
of the fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizensf «. 

% Among them, it was^not lawful either for a private persoa 
to put any of his slaves to death,, or for the prince to inflict cae^ 

♦ Hsred L v^ e^ St5. t ^«>* ^' *• "• P« "^ 

2 tHec.i.c«ia7. 
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pital punislnneiit upon any of bis subjects for the frrat ofi^nce ; 
because it might rather be considered as an effect of. human 
weakness and frailty^ than of a confirmed malignity of mind. 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good as welt 
M the evil, the merits of the offender as well as his demerits^ 
into the sodes of justice : nor was it just^.in their optnioD, that 
one single crime should obliterate all the good actions a man 
kad done during life* f Upon this principle it was, that Da^ 
rius» having condemned a judge to death for some prevaricatioa 
in bis officei and afterwapdsealUng to mind the ioiportant ser- 
vices he had rendered both to the state and the royal family, 
Rvoked the sentence at the very moment of its going to be 
executed^ % and acknowledged that he had proaoaaced it 
with more precipitation than wisdom. 

But one important and essential rule which they observed in 
their judgments, was, in the first place* never to condemn any 
person without bringing his accuser to his face, and withoat 
giving htm time« and all other means necessary^ for defending 
hiaself against the articles laid to his charge : and in the second 
place* if the person accused was found innocent to inflict the 
very same punishment upon the accuser* as the other was t9 
have suffered had he been found guilty* ^Artaxerxes gave a 
ftne example of the just rigour which ou|^ to be exercised oa 
fuch occasions. One of the- king's &vontes» ambitious of get- 
ting a place possessed by one of his best officers* mdeavoored 
to make the king suspect the fidelity of that officer ; and to- that 
end* sent informatioas to court fuU of calumnies against him ; 
persuading himself that the king* from the great credit be hadr. 
with his majesty* would believe the thing upon his bare wprd* 
without farther examination. For such is the general ch«ac- 
tcr of calumniators : they are afraid of evidence and light ; 
they make it their business to shut out^the innocent from all 
access to the prince* and thereby put tfrout of their povKrto 
vindicate themselves.. The officer was imprisoned : bat he 
desired of the king, before he was condemned* that bis cause 
might be heard*.and his accusers ordered to produce their evi* 
dcnce against him. The king did so : and as there was no proof 
^ut the letters which his coenry had writ against him* he was 
cleared, and bis innocence fully justified by the three conaLmis«> 
tioners that sat upon his tri^l ; ail the king's indignation f^U 
vpon the perfidious accuser* who had thus attempted to abuse 
the favour and confidence o£ his royal master. This prince, 
who was very wise* and knew that one of the true signs of » 
prudent government* was to have tb« subjects staod) more hk 

f Ibid. Lvii. c. 194. ^ 

$ Diod. U xy. p, ass— SS6. 
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fear of the * laws, than of informers, would have thought, 
that to have acted otherwise than he did,, would have been » 
direct violation of the most common rules of f natural equity 
and humanity ; it would have been opening a door to envy, 
hatred, calumny, andrevenge ;.it would have been exposing 
the honest simpHcity of^good and faithful subjects to the cruel 
malice of- detestable informers, and arming these with the 
swor<i of pirblic authority :: in a word,, it would -have been di« 
vesting the throne of the most noble privilege belonging to it, . 
namely, of being a saoctuaryfor inaoceoce and justicci against 
violence and caltimny.. 

X There la upon record a ^ still more memorable example of 
firmness and love of justice, in another king of Persia, before 
Artaxerxes ^ in him, I mean, whom the scripture calls Ahas« 
uerus,. and who is thought to be the same as Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, from whom Haman had, by his earnest solicita- 
tions, extorted that fatal edict, which was calcukited to extei*- 
minate the whole race of the jews throughout the Persian em- 
pire in one day* When God had^ by the meaiM of Bsther^ 
opened his eyes, he made haste to make amends for his fault* 
not only by revoking his edict, and inflicting an exemplary 
punishment upon the impostor who had deceived him ; but, 
which is more, bya public acknowledgment of his error ; which 
should be a pattern to all ages, and to all princes, and teacb 
them, that &r from debasing their dignity, or weakening their 
authority thereby, they? procure them both the more respects 
After declaring, that it is but too common fo» calumniators ta 
impose, by their misrepresentations and craftiness on the good-* 
ness of their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces to 
judge favourably of others ;iie is not ashamed to acknowledge, 
that hc' ha4 b^en so unhappy: as to suffer himself to be preju« 
diced by such means against the Jews, who were his faithful 
subjects, and the children of the Most H^;h God, thrbugh 
^liose goodness he and his ^mcestors had attained to the throne. 

# The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as we 
nave now shown, but also abhorred lyings which always was 
kerned amongst them as a mean and infamous vice. What 
tbey esteemed most pitiful, next to lying, was to live upoit 
trust, ov by borrowing. Such a kind of life seemed to them 
idle, ignominious, servile, and the more deqncable, because it 
J'iakes people liars, 

* Non jam delatoret^ sed leges timentur. Pltn. in Paneg. Traj.^ 
t Princes, qui delat6ccs son cattigat, irritat. Sueton. invvik 

Uomit. c. ix. . \ £sth. o iii. &€^ 

i Herod. Ki.c. 138. 
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SICTION IT. 

THE CARE OF THE P&OYTNCES. 

U acems to be no difficntt matter to maiotaiQ gpod order m 
the metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduct of the niagi5« 
trales and jvdgcs U nearly iiu^iected, and the very «ght of 
the throne ii capable of keeping the subjects in awe. The 
oa^e is otherwise with respect to the provincesy where the dis*^ 
taiuic isom the sovereigtu aad the hopes of impunity, may oc* 
CiMioa many ffliademcanoyrs on the part of the magistrates and 
officers, as well as great licentiousness and disorder on that of 
the pecyple« lii tbiA the Persian poliqr exerted itself with the 
greatest care^aftd, we may also say, ^mtik the greatest raccess. 

The Persian empire was divided into f 19T goTemment^ 
the go^mors wheieof were called satrapss. Over them were 
appointed three principal ministers, who inn>ected their con- 
duct, to whom they gave an account of all the a£^rs of their 
sevcnl prorincest and who were afterwaids to make their re- 
port of the same to the king. It was Darius ike Mede, that 
Ub Cyaxares, or rather Crms, in the name of his uocley who 
pwt the govemmcfit of the empire into this excellent methods 
These satrapsb were, by the very design of their office, each iq 
bis reflective district, to have the same care and regard far the 
ifttcctsta of the people, as for those of the prince : fbr it was » 
muAVh. of Cyrus, that no difference ought to be adnakted 
between these two intcreals, which are necessarily linked to- 
gether ; since neither the people can be happy, unfes^ the 
prince is powerM, and io a conditicnr to defend them ; nor 
the prince troly powerful, unless his people be happy^.. 

These satrapsc bd«g the most constderable persons ia tfae- 
kingdom, Cyrus aasigned thon certain funds and revesuee pro- 
portionable to teir station a«d the importance of their employ- 
Sieoti. He was willing they shotridUve not>ly in their respec- 
tive provinces that they might gam the respect of the nobiHty 
and common people within thetr jorisdiction \ and fbr that 
reason their retinue, their equipage, and their table, should be 
- answerable to their dignity, fet without exceeding the b«KiBds 
ef prudence and ipoderation. He himself vras their model in 
this re^peet, as he desired they should be to all persons of dis- 
tinguished rank within the extent of their authority ; so that 
the same order which reigned in the prince's court, might like- 
wise proportionabiy be observed in the courts of the satraps,, 
and in the noUemen's faniilies^ And to prevent^ as far as 
possible* allabuseB which might be made of.so exteiMbre an au- 
thority as that of the Batrap«» the king reserved to himself 

t Authors difii^aboiu the number of gotciaancnls or provlnoes. 
ZoBoph. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. :8Sd--2S8. 



lone the nomination of thenif aid eauaed the gavernort of 
laces, the commaadcFB of troops, and other such like officeiv». 
) depend .immediately upon the prince himself ; from whom, 
lone they were to- receive their orders and instnictians, that 
'the satrape were inclined to abuse their power, they might 
le sensible those officers were so many overseers and censors of 
heir conduct*. And to make this correspondence by Icttdn 
be more sure and expeditious, the king caused post-houses to 
e erected throughout all the empire, and appointed couriera». 
7ho travelled night and day, and made wonderful dispatch* 
)ut I shall speak more particularly on this article at the end of' 
his section, that I may not break in upon the nutter in hand* 

Notwithstanding all this, the care of the provinces was not 
mtirely left to the satrapae and governors :. the king himself 
ook cognisance of them in his own person, being persuaded* 
Lbat the ^^overning only by others, is but to govern by h^vet . 
/Vn officer of the household was ordered to repeat these words 
:o the king every morning when he waked r " * Rise, Sir, and 
" think of discharging the duties for which Oromasdes hat 
" placed you uj^on the throne." Oromasdes was the pnnci- 
pal god anciently worshipped by the Persians.^ A good prince^. 
says Plutarch in the account he gives of this custom, has no 
occasion for an officer to give him this daily admonition : hit 
own Jiearts aad theiove he has for hit yeople^ are suffidcot 
monitors. 

t The king of Persia thought himself obliged, accordiiig to 
the ancient custom established in that country, from tinie to. 
^u&e, personally to visit all the provinces of his empire { beif^ 
persuaded, as Pliny says of Trajan, that the most solid glor^ », 
^d the most exquisite pleasure a good prince can enjoy, as 
from time to time to let the people see their common father ;; 
to { reconcile the dissensions and mutual animosities of rival 
cities ; to calm commotions or seditions among the people^. 
aad that not so much by the dint pf power and severity *• bf 
wason and temper ; to prevent injustice and oppression in ma« 
^istrates, and cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed 
against law and equity 2 in a word, like a beneficent j>la»et». 
to shed his salutary inkuence universally : or rather like a kind 
»f divinity, to be pmsent every where, to see, to hear, and know 
everything, wtthoiU rejecting any man's petition orcomplaiol:* 

* Hut. adPrine. indocft. p. 78a f Xenoph. in IBconom. p. 228* 
\ Recoociliare aemulas civitateSytumentesque popolos non imperlo 
laa^s quam sadons compescepe, intercedere iniquitatibw magis* 
tratuutn, infectumque reddere quicquid fieri non oportuerit ; pott* 
**«©» ▼eloeissimi eidiecis more, oouua iaviwre, om&is audife. «t unde* 
cumique invoeauim, ^tatim, vttliit onmen, adene ct adiistere. FU%. 
m Paatig. Traj. 
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When the Wng was not able to visit the provinces himself^ 
he sent in his stead some of the greatest men of the kingdonn 
such as were the most eminent foi wisdom and Tiitue. These 
persons Vere generally called the eyes and ears of the prince, 
because by their means he saw and was informed of every thing. 
When these* or any other of his great ministers, or the mem- 
bers of his conncil, were said to be the eyes and ears of the 
prince, it was at once an admonition to the king, that be had 
his ministers, as we have the organs of our senses, not that be 
should lie still and be id)e, but act by their means ; and to the 
ministers, that they ought not to act for themselves, but for 
the king their head, and for the advantage of the whole body 
politic. 

The particular detail of affairs which the l:mg, ov tbe cocr- 
missioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly worthy 
of admiration, and shows how well they understood in those 
days, wherein the wisdom and ability of the govern or» consist 
The attention of the king and his ministers was not only em- 
ployed upon great objects, as war, the revenue^ justice and 
commerce ; but matters of less importance, as the security and 
beauty of towns and cities, the convenient habitation of the 
inhabitants, the reparations of high roads, bridges', causeways 
the keeping of woods and forests fiom being laid waste and 
destroyed, and, above a]l,-che imff ro v. e m e i > t o£ agrjcultorei and 
the encouraging and promoting of all sorts of trades, even to 
the lowest and meanest of handicraft employments; every thing, 
in short, came withiiv. the sphere of their policy, and was 
thought to deserve their cave and inspection. And indeed, 
whatever belongs to the subjects, as weU as the subjects them- 
selves, is a part of the trust eomroitted to the head of the con^ 
mon wealth, and is entitled to his care, concern and activity. 
His lave for the commonwealth is universal; * It extends it- 
self to all matters, and takes in every thing : it is the suppoit 
of private person^, as well as of the public. Every province, 

• every city, every femily has a place in his heart and affections. 
Every thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns 

. him ; every thing challenges his attention and regard. 

f I have ^ready said, that agriculture was one of the main 
'things on which the Persians bestowed ^eir care and atten- 

• tion* Indeed one of the prince's first cares was to make hus- 
bandry flourish ; and those sa trapse, whose provinces were the 
best cultivated, had the most of bis favour ; and as there were 

[ offices erected for the regulation of the military part of the 
. government, so were there likewise for the inspecting th»r 

- * Is, cui curs sunt universa, nullum non re^ Partem tanquaou 

• ttti. nutrit. Senec. lib. de Clem. c. xiii. 

t Xeuoph. Econ. p. 827^830^ 
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iial labours and economy ; for these two employments had 
near relation ; the business of the one being to guard the 
)untry, and the other to cultivate it. The prince protected 
:>th almost with the same degree of affection ; because both 
>ncurred, and were equally necessary for the public good : 
>r if the lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and pro* 
Lclion of armies for their defence and security, so neither cart 
lie soldiers on the other hand be fed and maintained without 
\t labour of the husbandmen, who cultivate the ground* 
t was with good reason, therefore, that the prince^ since it 
/as impossible for himself to see into every thing, caused an 
xact acQount to be given him how every province told canton 
V as cultivated, that he might kow whether each country 
)rought forth abundantly such fruits as it was capable of pro- 
lucing ; that he descended so far into those particulars, as 
S.enophon remafrks of Cyrus the yourtger, as to inform him- 
self, whether the private gardens of his subjects were well 
:ept, and yielded plenty of fruit ; that he rewarded the super- 
intendents and overseers, whose provinces and cantons were 
the best cultivated) and punished the laziness and negligence 
of those idle persons, who did not labour and improve their 
grounds. Such a care as this is by no means unworthy of a 
king, as it naturally tends to propagate riches and plenty 
throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of industry 
among his subjects, which is the surest means of preventing 
that increase of drones and idle fellows, that are such a burden 
^pon the public, and a dishonour to the state. 

* Xenophon, in the next passage to this I have now cited, 
puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced as a speaker 
therein, a very noble encomium upon agriculture, which he 
represents as the employment in the world the most worthy of 
men's application, the m»st ancient, and the most suitable to 
their nature ; as the common nurse of persons of all ages and 
conditions of life ; as the source of health, strength, plenty, 
riches, and a thousand sober delights and honest pleasures ; as 
the mistress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, reli- 
gion ; and, in a word, of all kinds of virtues both civil and 
military. After which he relates the fine saying of Lysander, 
the Lacedaemonian, who as he was walking in Sardis with the 
younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince's own mouth that he 
himself had planted several of the trees he was looking at, made 
the following answer : That the world had reason to extol the 
happiness of Cyrus, whose viitue was as eminent as his fortune ; 
»nd who, in the midst of the greatest affluence, splendour and 
magnificencej had yet preserved a taste so pure and so conform- 
able to right reason, f Cum Cyrus rcspondUset^ Bgo hta sum 
^'^mensusytnei sunt »rdineSf tnea descriptiO', muhut etiam istarum 

• '* Xexkoph Ecoiu p. 8S0*-*833* f Cic. de Senect. n. S% 
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^4brh4rum mm mamu smnt satit : turn L^smidrum^ tftHuntem eftrs 
furpuramp e$ nit^rem cnrparh^ omatumque Ptrskwm wtuho aurc 
ttmltiifue gemmi/p diathes : * Rxcrs muito ra, CrRSf BtLAtv^ti 

mLUNTp SfUONiAM ViRTVrt TUJM FOUrUNA COfrjOHC^A EST, 

How much it it to be wishcdy that our young nobility« v/ho, id 
the time of peaoe» do not know bbw to employ theimelvesy had 
the like taste for planting and agricultare, which tfnre>yy after 
8udi an example as that of Cyrus, shoald be thoi^gbt no dis- 
honour to their quality ; especially if they would consder, 
that for several ages it was the constant employment of the 
bravest and most warlike people in the worid ! The readtf 
iBay easily perceive^ that I mean the ancient Romans. 

THl INflHTIOK OP TOSTS AVt COtTRrER^. 

^ I promised to give some account in this {dace of the in« 
^nttoo of posts and couriers. This inventioa is ascribed to 
Cyrus i nor indeed can I find any mention of such an est^ 
lishnKnt before his time. As the Persian empirey after its 
last conquests, was of a vast extent, and Cyrus requintd that 
all his governors of provinces, and his chief comnDumders of 
his troops, should write to him, and give an exact account of 
every thing that passed in their several districts and armies ; 
•in order to render that corrcspondenee the more sure and cxpe* 
ditious, and to put himself into a condition of receiving 
^eedy intelligence of all occurrences and affiura, and of send- 
ing his orders thereupon wkh expedition he ordered post-houxs 
to be built, and messengers to be appointed in every province. 
Having computed bow far a good bofse, with- a brisk rider* 
could go in a day without being spoiled^ he bad stables built 
in proportion at eqnal distances from eadi other* and had 
them ^rnished with horses, and gt^ooms to take care ctf them. 
At each of these places he likewise appoiitfed a post-master* 
to receive the packets from the couriers as they arrived, and 
!giye them to others, and to take the horses that performed 
their stage, and to find fresh ones* Thus the post went con- 
tinually night and day, with extraordinary speed ; nor did 
either rain or snow, heat or cold, or any incleraency of the 
season interrupt its progress* 4^ Herodotua speaks «f the same 
sort of couriers in the reign of Xerxes, 
. These couriers were called inthe Persiaohinguage, 'Ayfafmj 

* In the original Greek, there it ftiU a greater energy; A«cttW 

fi$$ ioKEiV, Kvgi iv^oufjutv that, aya^ yof av uvitf tvfatjuumti. Thou art 

worthy. Gyms, of that happines» thou art poeteased of; because 
with all thy affluence and prosperity thqu art also virtaoiu. 

t Xen. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 3SSL i Her. L'viii c. 96. 

§ *'Ayrmf9t is derived from a word which in that laflfpisfe^gmCes 
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The 8Uperiiit€«dency of the posts became a considerable cm* 
ploytnent. J Darius, the last king of the Ancient Persians, 
iiad it before he came to the crown. Xenophon takes notice, 
that this establishment subsisted in his time ; which perfectly 
agrees with what is related in the book of Esther, concerning 
the <dict published by Ahasucrus in favour of the Jews 8 
-which edict was carried through that vast empire with a rapi- 
dity that would have been impossible, without these posts 
erected by Cyrus. 

The world is justly surprised to find, that this establishrtent 
of posts and couriers, first invented in the east by Cyrus, and 
continued for so many ages afterwards by his successors, espe- 
cially considering the usefulness of it to a government, should 
never be imitated in the west, particularly by a people so ex- 
pert in politics, as the Greeks and the Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that, where this invention was put in 
execution, it was not further improved, and that the use of it 
was confined only to affairs of state, without considering the 
many advantages the public might have reaped from it, by fa-: 
clUtating a mutual correspondence, as well as the business of 
merchants and tradesmen of all kinds ; by the expedition it 
would have procured to the affairs of private persons ; the dis- 
patch of jonrrHes which required haste ; the easy communica- 
tion between families, cities and provinces ; and by the safety 
and conveniency of remitting money from one country tb ano- 
ther. It is well known what difficulty people at a distance 
had then, and for many ages afterwards, to communicate any 
news, or to treat of affairs together ; being obliged either to 
send a servant on purpose, which could not lie done without 
great charge and loss of time, or to wait for the departure of 
some other person that was going into the province or coun- 
try whither they had letters to send ; which method was liable 
to numberless disappointments, accidents, and delays. 

At present we enjoy this 'general conveniency at a small ex- 
pense ; but we do not thoroughly consider the advantage of it \ 
the want whereof would make us fully sensible of our happi- 
ness in this respect. France is indebted for it to the university 
of Paris, which I cannot forbear observing here : I hope the 
reader will excuse the digression. The university of Paris being 
formerly the only one in the kingdom, and having great num- 
bers of scholais resorting to her from all parts of the kingdom^ 

a service rendered by compulsion. It is from hence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their verb uyfltg'vuvy compellere, cogere ; and the Latins, an- 
gariare. According to Suidas, they were likewise called attends. 

§ Plut. 1 i. dc fortun. Alei* p. 326. Ct in vit. Alex. p. «74v Ul|^ 
pro AryavSrif, legenduuk AfavcTnj, , 

YoL. H. P 
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■Uid» for their ukes and convenieixry 9 establish messengcr^'wbose 
business was, not only to brtqg clothes* silver, and ^old for the 
students, but likewiae to carry bags of law proceedings, infor- 
mations and inquests ; to conduct all sorts of persons, indif- 
ferently, to or from Paris,, finding them both horses and diet ; 
u also to cany letters, parcels, and packets for the public, as 
well as the university. 

In the university-^registers of the four nations, as they are 
called, of the faculty of arts, these messengers are often styled 
Nuntii Volanteif to agnify the great q>eed and dispatch they 
were obliged to make. 

The state then is indebted to the university of Paris for the 
invention and establishment of these messengers and letter- 
carriers. And it was at her own chai^ and expense that she 
erected these ofifices, to the satisfaction both of our kings and 
the public* She has moreover maintained and supported them 
dnce the year 1576, against all the various attempts of the 
farmers, which has cost her immense sums* For there never 
were any ordinary royal messengers, till Henry III. first estab- 
lished them in the vear 1576, by his edict of November, ap- 
pointing them in the same cities as the university had their 's 
lUi and granting them the same rights and privileges as the 
kings, his predecessors, had granted the messengers of the uni- 
yersity. 

The university never had any other fund or support than the 

grofits arising fiom the post-omce. And it is upon the foun- 
ation of the same revenue, that king Lewis XY. by his de- 
cree of the council of state, of the I4th of April 171 9, and by 
his letters patent^ bearing the same date, registered in parlia- 
ment, and m the chamber of accounts, has ordained, that in 
all the colleges of the said university the students shall be taught 
gratis i and has to that end, for the time to come, appropriated 
to the university an eight-and-twentieth part of the revenue 
arising from the general lease or farm of the posts and messen- 
gers of France ; which eight-and-twentieth part amounted 
that year to the sum of 184,000 livres, or thereabouts.* 

It IS not therefore without reason, that the university, to 
whom this regulation has restored a part of her ancient lustre, 
reckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new founder, whose bounty 
has at length delivered her from the unhappy and shameful 
necessity of receiving wages for her labours ; which in some 
measure dishonoured the dignity of her profession, as it was con- 
trary to that noble di«nterested spirit which becomes It And 
indeed, the labour of masters and professors, who instruct oth- 
ers, ought not to be given for nothing ; but neither ought it 
io be sold. \ Nee ^venire b9c henepcium 9portetf wcpgrire* 

; About 8500L ftsrUog. t QuintiL 1. ail. c. 7, 
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SECTION V. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE RRVENUES. 

THc prince is the sword andbuckler of the state ; by him arc 
the peace and tranquillity thereof secured. B;it to enable him 
for these ends, he has occasion for arms, soldiers, arsenals, for> 
tilled towns> and ships ; and all these things require great ex*- 
penses. It is moreover just and teasonable that the king havt 
wherewithal to support the digoiiy of the crown, and the ma- 
jesty of the empire ; as also to procure reverence and respect 
to his person and authority. These are the two principal rea- 
sons that have given occasion for the exacting of tribute and 
imposition of taxes^ As the public advantage,and the necesaty? 
of defraying the expcnces of the state, have been the first causca 
of these burdens, so ought they likewise to be the constant 
standard of their use. Nor is there any thing in the world more- 
just and reasonable than such impositions ; since every private 
person ought to think himself very happy that he can purchase- 
his peace and security at the expense of so slender a contribu*- 
tion. 

*_ The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in mon- 
eys imposed upon the people, and partly in their being furnish* 
cd with several of the products of the earth in> kind ; as coni,» 
and other provisions, forage, horses, camels, or whatever rari- 
ties each particular province afforded, f Strabo relates,, that 
the satraps^ of Armenia sent regularly every year to the king 
of Persia, his master, tvventy thousand young colts. By this we 
may form a judgment of the other levies in the several provin- 
ces. But we are to consider that the tributes were onlj ex- 
acted from the conquered nations : for the natural subjects*, 
that is, the Persians, were exempt from all impositions. Nor 
was the custom, of i mposiog taxes, andof determining the sums 
each province was yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of 
Darius ; at which time the pecuniary impositions, as near as 
ive can judge from the computation made by Herodotus, which 
is attended with great difficulties, amounted to near forty-four 
millions French money .j; 

J The place wherem was kept the public treasure, was call- 
ed in the Persian language Gaza. There were treasures of* 
this kind at Susa, at Persepolis, at Pasargada, at Damascus*, 
and other cities. The gold and silver were there kept in in- 
gots, and coined into money, according as the king had occa«< 
tion. The money chiefly used by the Persians was of gold,, 
and called Darics* from the name of || Darius, who first caus^ 

• Herod, I. iii. c. 89—97. f Lib. xi. p. 5S0. 

I About two millions sterling. 5 Q* Curt. L iii. c. 12. 

I Parias the Mede, otherwise called Cyaxares^ k supposed* t«.t 
liavt been the first who caused this money to be coined. 
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ed them tobecoined» with hit image on one side and an arch> 
cr on the reverse. The daric is sometimeR also called stater 
aureus, because the weight of it, like that of the Attic stater, 
vras two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to t twenty- 
drachms of silver, and consequently- were worth ten livres of 
French money. 

* Besides these tribute*, which were paid ia money, there wa* 
another contribution made in kind, by furnishing victuals and 
provisions for the king's table and household, grain, ibrage, and 
other necessaries for the subsistence of his armies, and horses 
for the remounting of his cavalry. This contribution viras im- 
posed upon the six score satrapaes, or provinces, each of tfiem 
furnishing such a part as they were severally taxed at. Hero- 
dotus observes, that the province of Babylon, the largest and 
wealthiest of them all, did aJone furnish the whole contribution 
for the space of four months, and consequently bore a third 
part of the burden of the whole imposition, whilst all the rest 
of Asia together did but contribute the other two thirds. 

By what has been already said on this subject we see tbe- 
kings of Persia did not exact all their taxes and impositions in 
money, but were content to levy a part of them in money, and 
to take the rest in such products and commodities as the sevr 
eral provinces afforded ; which is a proof of the great wisdom,, 
moderation, and humanity of the Persian government, l^^^th- 
out doubt they had observed, how difficmft it often is fbr the 
t>eople, especially in coutfUries at a distance fton* tommerce, to 
convert their good^ intdf ra«oney without 'suffering great losses ; 
whereas nothing can tend so much to the rendering of taxes, 
easy, anci to shelter the people from vexation and trouble as 
well as expense* as the; taking in payment from each country 
such fruits and commodities as that country produceth ; by 
which means the contribution becomes easy, natural and 
equitable. 

f There were likewise certain cantons assigned and set apart 
for the maintaining of the qucen^s toilet and wardrobe ; one 
for her girdle, another for her veil, and so on for the rest of her 
vestments ; and these cantons, which were of a great extent, 
since one of them contained as much ground as a man couIcL 
walk over in a day j these cantons, I say, took their names 
from their particular use, or part of the garments to which they, 
were appropriated ; and were accordingly called, one the 
iqueen's girdle, another the queen's veil, and so on. In Plato's 
time, the same custom contmued among the Persians. 

X The way of the king's giving pensions in those days to. 
such persons as he had a mind to gratify, was exactly like what 

. ' • Her. L ui, c* 91—97. et I ii c 192. f Pl»t- «» ^^- «• *• ^ \^ 
t Plut. in Th^n*. p» 1^7* 
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I have observed conoerning the tjueen. We ready that the- 
kin^ of Persia assigned the revenue of four cities to Themisto- 
cles : one of which was to supply him with wine, another with 
bread, the third with meats for his table, and the fourth witb 
Ills clothes and furniture. * Before that time, Cyrus had act- 
ed in the same manner with Pytharcus of Cyzicus, for whom 
he had a particular consideration, and to whom he ^avc the 
revenue of seven cities. In following timesy we find many 
uifitancea of a like nature. 

ARTICLE IL 

O F T H E I R W A lU # 

The people of Asia in general were naturally of a warlike 
disposition, and did not want courage ; but in time they all' 
grew efibfmnate, through luxury and pleasure. When I say^ 
all, I must be understood to except the Persians, who even be- 
fore Cyrus, as well as in his reign,, had the reputation of being 
a people of a- very military genius. The situation of their 
country, which is fugged and mountaiiioue^ might be one rea- 
son of their hard and frugal manner of living : which is s- 
thing of no little importance for the forming of good soldiers* 
But the good education which the Persians gave their youths 
was the chief cause of the eourage and martial spirit of that 
peopk. 

With refpeqt therefore to the nuMSBerS) and particularly to- 
the article which I am no:^- creating. of, we must mak« some 
distinction between the different nations of Asia ; so that in 
the following account of military afi^irsf what perfection and 
excellence you find in the rules and principles of war, is to be 
applied only to the Persians, as they were in Cyrus's rei^ ;. 
the lesti belongs to the other nations of A«a, the Assvnans,. 
Babylonians, Medes, Lydinns, and to the Ph^ans liioewise 
after tbey^ had degenerated f^om their ancient valour, which 
happened not long after Cyrus, as will be shown in the sequel*. 

I, THEIft ENTRANCE INTO THE SERVICE, OR INTO 
MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

f The Persians were trained up to the sci-vicc from thc(r 
tender years,. by passing through difierent exercises. Generally 
speaking, they served in the armies, from the age of fiO to 50* 
years ; and whether they were in peace or war they always 
wore swords, as our gentlemen do, which was never practised' 
among the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to list 
themselves at the time appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime 

♦ Athen. 1. 1. p. 80. ^ 

t Strsb. 1. XV. p. 7S4k Am. Mar. L xxul tubfineok. 

Pa. 
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to dcmc to be dispensed with in that respect, as will be seetx 
hereafter, by the cruel treatment given by Darius and Xerxes^ 
to two youn^ nobleaieny whose fathers had desired, as a &- 
vour that their sons naight be permitted to stay at home, for. a 
comfort to them in their old age.' 

f Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be tliie 
kind's guard, which were called immortal, because this body, 
which consisted of 10,000, perpetually subsisted, and was al« 
ways complete ; for as soon as any of the men died^ another 
was immediately put into his place. The establishment of this 
body probably began with the 10,000. men sent for by Cyrus 
out of Persia to be his guard. They were distinguished from 
all the other troops by the nchness of their armour, and still 
snore by their singular courage. %. Quintius Curtius mentions 
also this body of men, and another body besides, consisting of 
15,000 designed in like manner to be a guard, to the lang's 
person i the latter were called Doryphon, or the Lancers. 

II» TH£ia A&MOUIU 

The ordinary arms of the Persians wci« a sabre, or sc3m)i> 
tar, acinaeesjUi it is called in Latin ; a kind of dagger which 
hung in their belt on the right side ; a jaTelin, or- half pike, 
having a sharp pointed iron at the end. 

It seems that they carried two jaTelins^or lances, one to Sing, 
and the other to fip;ht with. Tber made great use oi the 
bow, and of the qviver'in which they carried their arrows. 
The sling was not unknown among them ; but they did not 
set much vaTue upon it. 

\t appears from several passages in ancient authors, that the 
Persians wore no helmets, but only their common caps, which 
they called tiaras : this is particularly said of Cyrus the 
younger, § and of his- army. And yet the same authors,, in 
other places, make mention of their helmets ; from whence 
we must conclude, that their costcmi had changed according 
to the times. 

The foot, for the most part, wore cuirasses made of brass, 
which were so artificially fitted to their bodies, that they were 
no impediment to the motion and agility of thnV limbs ; nd 
tnore^an tKe vam braces, or other pitces of armonr, which 
-covered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horsemen. Their 
horses themselves, for the most part, had their faces, breasts, 
and ffants covered with brass. These were what are called 
rt^ui eatapkraci*y barbed* horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and fasfaidn of 
their shields. At first they made use of very small and light 

• Uerod. L iv. cL vi. Sea. de Ira, 1. iil c 16, 17. f Lib. vii. c. 85. 
\ Hsrod. 1. tii c; d. $ De Exped. Cyr* Lip. 2e3L 
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ones ; made only of twigs of osier, gerra. But it appears from 
several passages, that they bad also shields of brass, which were 
of a great length. 

Wc have already obsenred^ that in the first ages the lighir 
armed soldiers, that is, the archers, slingers, &c. composed 
the bulk of the armies amongst the Persians and Medes. Cy- 
rus, who had found by experience, that such troops were only 
fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought 
it most advantageous to come directly to close fight : he, I 
say, for these reasons, made a change iu his army, and reduced 
those light-armed troops to a very few, arming the far greatec 
number at all points, like the rest of the army% 

HI. Chariots armed with scythes; 

* Cyrus introduced a considerable change likewise with re* 

spect to the chariots of war. ^ These had been in use a long 

while before his time, as appears both from Homer and the 

sacred writings. These chariots had only two wheels, and 

were generally drawn by four horses abreast, with two men in 

each ; one of di^inguished- birth and valour, who fought, and 

the other only for driving the chariet.. Cyrus thought thia 

method » which was very expensive, was but of little service ; 

since for the«fuipping of 300 chariots, were required 1300 

horses and GOO men, ko. which there were but SCO- who really 

fought, the other 300, though all men of merit and distinction, 

and capable of doing great service, if otherwise employed^ 

serving only as charioteers or drivers. To remedy this incon* 

lenience, he altered the form of the chariots, and doubled the 

number of the fighting men that rode iit them, by putting the 

driyers into a condition to fight, as well as the others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stronger, 
that they should not be easily broken ; and their axle-trees 
to-be made longer, to make them the more firm and steady. 
At each end of the axle*tree he caused scythes to be fastened 
that were three feet long, and placed horizontally ; and caused 
other scythes to be fixed under the same axle-tree with their 
edges turned to the ground, that they might cut in pieces men, 
or horses, or whatever the impetuous violence of the chariots 
should overturn. :{: It appears from seiseral passages ia au- 
thors, that in after times, besides all this, they added. twoJong 
iron pikes at the end of the pole,, in order to pierce whatever 
came in the way ; and that they armed the hinder part of the 
chariot with several rows of sharp knives to hindec any one 
from mounting behind. 

These chariots were in use for many ages in. all the eastern 
countries. They were looked upon as the principal strength 

• Xeo. Cjr. U vi. p. 142^ \ Lit* L xxxvil n. M^ 



of Ihe armiesy as the most ccTtain causes of the vklorf and aa^ 
ao apparatus the most capaUe of all others to strike the e&cmy 
with coasternatioQ and terror. 

Bat in proportion as the military art improved, the people 
found the tnconventences of them* and at length kid them aside ; 
for to reap any ad?aiitage from tiiem it was necessary to fight 
in vast large plains, where the soil was very even, and where 
there were no iiTulets, gutters, woods, nor yiaeya^is. 

In after times several methods were inTented to rendo* these 
chariots absolutely useless* 4* It was enough to cut a ditch in 
their way, which immediately stopped their course. Some- 
times an able and eaperienced geneial, as Eumenes m the battle 
which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the char- 
iots with a detachment of slingers, archers, and spearmen^ 
who, spreading themselves oo all sides, would pour such a storm 
of stones, arrows, and lances upon them, and at the same time 
fidl a shouting so loud with the whole army, tjutt they terrified 
the horses of the chariots, and occasioned such a disorder and 
oonfitsion among them as often made them turn about and rui! 
foul upOB their own forces. 1 At other times they would ren- 
der the chariots ineffectual and inactive, only by msox^Bsg over 
the space, which separated the two armies with an extraordi' 
nary swifbiess, and adTandng suddenly upon tbe enemy ; for 
the strength and execution of the chariots proceeded mm the 
length of their course, which was what ga^e that intpeHioji^ 
wad rapidity to their motion, without whidi they were but 
very feeble and insignificant. It' was after this manner that 
the Romans under Sylla, at the battle of Chseronea, defeated 
and put to flieht the enemy's chariots, by raising loud p&k of 
laughter, as if they had been at the games of tb: Circus, and 
by crying out they should send more. 

IT. THSia DISCIPLtNB IN PEACE 4b8 WELL AS WAE. 

Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the discipline 
and good order of the troops in Cyrus's reign, whether ia 
peace or war. 

The methods used by that great prince, as is ftillv related Ifl 
Xenophon's Cyropasdia, in order to form his teoops by frequent 
exercises, to inure them to fetigue by keeping them continually 
breathing and employed in Jaborious works, to prepare them 
for real battles by mock engagements, to fire them with courage 
and resolution by exhortations, praises and rewards ; all this, 
I say, is a perfect model for all who have the command of 
trbops, to which, generally speaking, peace and tranquillity 
become extremely pernicious ; for a relaxation of disciplioet 
which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the soldiers ; and 
their inaction blunts that edge of courage, which the motiott 
f JUt. i sxtrS. n. 41. f Fhit« in SyL p. «5a 
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of armles» and the approach of enemiesy infinitely sharpen and 
excite. * A wiae prescience of tbe future ought to make ns 
prepare in time of peace whatever will be needful in time of war* 
WhcncTcr the Persian armies marched^ every thing was or- 
dered and carried on with as much regularity and exactness a» 
on a day of battle ; not a soldier or officer daring to quit hift' 
rank, or remove from the colours. It was the custom among 
all Asiatics, wl^never they encamped , though but for a day or 
a night, to have their camp surrounded by pretty deep ditches. 
This they did to prevent being surprised by the enemy, and 
that they might not be forced to engage against their incli- 
nation, f They usually contented themselves with covering- 
their camp with a bank of earth dug out of these ditches ; 
though sometimes they fortified them with good paHi6adoe8> 
and loog stakes driven into the ground. 

By what has been said of their discipline in time of peacct 
and of their manner of marching and encamping thek armies* 
we may judge of their exactness on a day of battle. Nothing 
can be more wonderful than the accounts we have of it in sev- 
eral parts of the Cyropxdia« No single family can be better 
regalatedf or pay a more speedy and exact obedience to the first 
signal than the whole army 6f Cyrus. He had long accustom- 
ed them to that prompt obedience, on which the success of all 
enterprises depends. For what avails the best head in the worlds 
if the arms do not act conformably, and follow its directions ? 
At first he bad used some severity, which is necessary in the be- 
ginning, in oi^dcr to establish a good discipline ; but this sever- 
ity was always accompanied with reason and, tempered with 
kindness. The example of their % leader, who was the fii*st 
upon all duty, gave weight and authority to his discourse, and 
softened the rigour of his commands. The unalterable rule he 
laid down to himself, of granting nothing but to merit only, 
and of refusing every thing to favour, was a sure means of keep- 
ing all the officers attached to their duty, and of making them 
perpetually vigilant and careful. * ^ For there is nothing more 
discouraging to persons of that parofession, even to those who 
love their prince and their country, than to see the rewards^ 
to which the dangers they have undergone, and the blood they 
tave spilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus had 



• Metncnsque futuri, 



In pace, ut sapiens, aptarit Idonea bello. Hor. Sat U« h 2. 

t Diod. L i. p. 24, 25w 

% Dux^ cultu levi, capife intecto^ in agmine,in laboribus frequent 
adesse : laudem strenuis, solatium invaltdis, exemplum omnibus of^ 
tendere. Tacit. AnnaL 1. xiii. c. 35. 

§ Cecidisse in irritum labores^ si prsmia periculorum <oK asee- 
quantur, qui ^ericulis n^n assueront. Tacit. Hist. 1. iii. c« ^3. 
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the art of inspiring his common soldiers even with a zeal for 
dicipline and order, by firet inspiring them with a love for their 
country* for their honour, and their fellow -citizens ; and, 
above all, by endearing himself to theas by his bounty ami 
liberality. ThcSt are the true nacthods of establishing ani 
supporting military discipline in its full force and vigour. 

V. THEIR ORDER OF RATTLE. 

As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus's time, 
all their wars were little else but field expeditions ; far whid 
reason that wise prince found out, by his own reflection and ex» 
perience, that nothing contributed more to victory than a nu- 
merous and good cavalry ; and that the gaining of one single] 
pitched battle was often attended with the conquest of a whole 
kingdom. Accordingly we see, that having found the Persiaa 
atmy entirely destitute of that important and necessary succour,. 
be turned all his thoughts towards remedying that defect ; and 
so far succeeded, by his great application and activitft as to 
form a body of Persian cavalry, which became superior to that 
of his enemies, in goodness at least, if not in number.J J^^^^ 
were several breeds ofhorses in Persia and Media ; hot in the 
latter province, those of a place called Nisea were the most 
esteemed ; and it was from thence the king's stable was fur- 
nished. We shall now examine what use they made of tjieir 
cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thimbrasa may serve to give us a 
just notion of the tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, 
and to show how far their ability extended either in the use of 
arms, or the disposition of armies. 

They, knew that the most advantageous order of battle wa$ 
to place the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry, which con- 
sisted chiefly of the cuirassiers, on the two wings of the army. 
Dy this disposition the flanks of the foot were covered, andtbe 
horse were at liberty to act and extend themselves, as occasion 
should require. 

They Kkewise understood the necessity of drawing cut aa 
avmy into several lines, in order to support one another ; be- 
cause otherwise, one single line might easily be pierced througfi 
and broken ; so would not be able to rally, and consequently 
the army would be left without resource : for which reason, 
they formed the first line of foot heavily armed, * 12 men 
deep, who, on the first onset made use of the half pike ; aid 
afrerwards, when the fionts of the two armies came close 
together, engaged the enemy body to body with their swords,, 
or scymitars. 

^ Her. L vii. c» 4a Strah. 1. x* p. 5S0. 
"^ Before Cyrus's time it was. of 24 men. 
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Xbe second line -consisted of such men as were lightly armed, 
cvhose manner of fighting was to fling their javelins, over the 
beads of the first. These javelins were made of a heavy woods 
iv^cre pointed with iron, and were flung with great violence. 
Xhe design of them was to put the enemy into disorder be* 
fore they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows being bent 
-veith the utmost force carried their arrows over the heads of 
the two preceding lines, and extremely annoyed the enemy. 
These archers were sometimes mixed with slingers, who slung 
great stones with a terrible force ; but, in after-time, the Rho* 
dia.ns9 instead of stones, made use of leaden bullets, which the 
slings carried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men in the same manner as those 
of the first, formed the rear of the main body. This line was 
intended for the support of the others, and to keep them to 
their duty, in case they gave way. It served likewise for a 
rear guard, and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they 
should happen to penetrate so fxr. 

They had, besides, moving towers, carried upon huge wag- 
gons, drawn by 16 oxen each, in which were 20 men, whose 
business was to discharge stones and javelins. These were 
placed in the rear of the whole army behind the body of re- 
serve, and served to support their troops when they were 
driven by the enenryv and to favour thdr rallying when in 
<ilsorder. 

They made great use, too, of their chariots armed with 
scythes as we have already observed. These they generally 
placed in the front of the battle, and some of them at cer^* 
tain times tipon the flanks of the army, or when they had 
reason to fear their being surrounded. 

Thus far, and not much £irther, did the ancients carry their 
knowledge in the military art with respect to their battles and 
engagements ; but we danot find they had any skill in choosing 
advantageous posts ; in seasonably possessing themselves of a 
favourable country ; of bringing the war into a close one ; 
of making use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest 
the enemy in their march, or to cover themselves from their 
attacks ; of laying artful ambuscades ; of protracting a cam- 
paign to a great length by wise delays ; of not suffering a su- 
perior enemy to force them to a decisive action, and of reduc- 
ing him to the necessity of preying upon himself through the 
want of forage and provisions : neither do we see, that they 
had much regard to the defending of their right .ind left with 
rivers, marshes, or mountains ; and by that means to make the 
fiont of a smaller army equal to that of another much more 
numerous, and to put it out of the enemy's power to sur- 
round or fiank them. 
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Yet in Cyrus's first campidgn ag^it the Armeniansv and af- 
terwards against the Babylonians, there seem to have been some 
beginnings, and a kind of essays of this art ; but they were not 
improred, or carried to any degree of perfection in those days. 
Time, reflection and experience, made the great commanders 
in after ages acquainted with these precautions and subtleties 
of war ; and we have already shown in the wars of the Car- 
thagenians, what use Hannibali Fabius, Scipioy and otber gen* 
erais (^ both nations, made of them. 

Tl. THEIR MANNER OF ATTACKIHG AND DEFEHDINS 
STRONG PLACES. 

The ancients both devised and executed all that coold be 
expected from the nature of the arms known in their days, as 
also from the force and the variety of enghies then in use, cither 
for attacking or defending fortified places. 

1, THEIR WAY OF ATTACKING PLACES. 

The first method of attacking a place was by blockade. 
They invested the town with a wall built quite round it, and in 
which at proper distances were made redoubts and places of 
arms ; and between the wall and the town they dug a deep 
trench, which they strongly fenced with pallisadoes, to hinder 
the besieged from going out, as well as to prevent succours or 
provisions from being brought in. In this manner they waited 
till famine did what they could not effect by force or art. From 
hence proceeded the length of the sieges related by the an- 
cients ; as that of * Troy, which lasted ten years ; that of 
Azoth by Psammeticus, which lasted 20 ; that of Ninevth, 
where we find Sardanapalus defended himself for the space of 
seven. And Cyrus might have lain a long time before Baby- 
lon, where they had laid in a stock of provisions for 20 years, 
if he had not used a different method for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their dura- 
tion, they invented the method" of scaling, which was done by 
raising a great number of ladders against the walls, by means 
whereof a great many files of soldiers might climb up together, 
and force their way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, or at least 
ineffectual, they made the walls of their city extremely high, 
and the towers wherewith they were flanked still considerably 
higher, that the ladders of the besiegers might not be able to 
reach the rop of them. This obliged them to find out some 
other way of getting to the top of the ramparts ; and this was, 
building moving towers of wood still higher than the wiills, and 
by approaching them with these wooden towers. On the top 
of these towers, which formed a kind of platfQrm,,was placed a 

• Homer makes no n^^ntion of the ram, or any warlike engine. 
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competent number of soldiers, who, with darts and arrows, and 
the assistance of their balistae and catapultae, scoured the ram- 
parts, and cleared them of the defenders ; and then from a 
lo>ver stage of the tower, they let down a kind of draw-bridge, 
which rested upon the wall, and gave the soldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of 
their sieges, was that of the battering ram, by which they 
made breaches in the walls, and opened themselves a passage in- 
to the places besieged. This battering ram was a vast thick 
beam of timber, with a strong head of iron or brass at the end 
of it, which was pushed with the utmost force against the walls. 
There were several kinds of them ; but I shall give a more 
ample and particular account of these, as well as of other war- 
like engines, in another place. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, which 
was, that of sapping and undermining ; and this was done two 
different ways ; that is, cither to carry on a subterranean path 
quite under the walls, into the heart of the city, and so open 
themselves a passage and entrance into it ; or else, after they 
bad sapped the foundation of the wall, and put supporters un- 
der it, to fill the space with all sorts of combustible matter, 
and then to set that matter on fire, in order to burn down the 
supporters, calcine the materials of the wall, and throw dowa 
part of it. 

11. THEIR MANNER OP DEFEKDING PLACES. 

With respect to the fortifying and defending of towns, the 
ancients made use of all the fundamental principles and essential 
rules now practised in the art of fortification. They had the 
method of overflowing the country round about, to hinder the 
enemy's approaching the town ; they made their ditches deep^ 
and of a steep ascent, and fenced them round with pallisadoes, 
to make the enemy's ascent or descent the more difficult 5 they 
made their ramparts very thick, and fenced them with stone, or 
brick work, that the battering ram should not be able to de- 
m<>lish them ; and very high that the scaling of them should be 
equally impracticable ; they had their projecting towers, from 
whence our modem bastions derived their origin, for the flank-' 
ing of the curtains ; the ingenious inventions of different ma- 
chines for the shooting of arrows, throwing of darts and 
lances, and huriing of great stones with vast force and violence ; 
their parapets and battlements in the walls, for the soldiers' se- 
curity, and their covered galleries, which went quite round the 
walls, and served as subterraneous passages ; their entrench- 
ments behind the breaches, and necks of the towers 5 they 
made their sallies too, in order to destroy the works of the be- 
siegers, and to set their engines cffi fire ; as also their counter* 
VouII. Q^ 
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\ to defeat the miaes of iht ttiemf i md^laflllf » tbey ImA 
citadel vas placet of reUvat in caee of extrcmitys to-scrfe as tbe 
last reaottfC» to a gaodaon upon the poiat vf being faiced» and 
tomake the taking of the town of no offiecty ora&kaeLtoob' 
tain a more advantageous capitulation. All these methods <^ 
defending places apaiast those whobeneged them, wofe known 
in the ait of fortification, at it was practised among the an* 
ckntt ; and thef are die very same as are now in oae aaong 
the modemst allowing for audi akerationa aa the diffinenoe of 
anna has^oGcasioaed^ 

I thought it necessary tO' enter into this- detml in ctder tn 
mve the reader an* idea of the ancient manner <^ deiciidin; 
fortified towns ; as also to remove a praudice which preraila 
among the moderns, who imaginct thit^ because new names are 
BOW given to the same things*, the things themselves are there- 
€oiedltfereat in nature and' principle* Since the imrenldoo of 
gunpowder, cannon indeed hove been substituted in -the place 
M the battering ram, and musk:et*sbot in the room of baUstx, 
cataputeas, scorpions^ javelinst slii^s, and arrows* But does 
■ it ther^ore follow, that any of the fundamental ruin of fo^ 
tification are chanpfcd ? By no meaas* The ancients made as 
BQch of the solidity of bodies^ and the mechanic powers oi 
S&otJon^ as art and ingenuity, would admit. 

yil, THB CONDITION OF THB PERSIAN FORCES ATTU 
CTI^US'a TIMS. 

I have already observed more than onoe» that we most sol 
Judge of the merit and courage of the Persian troops at all 
times» by what we see of them in Cyrus's reign. I shall con- 
clude thia article of war with a judicious reflection made bf 
lAonsieur Bossuet, bishop of Meux, on that subject. He ob- 
Servestthat, after the death of that prince, the Persians, general- 
fy speaking were ignorant oi the great advantages that rwult 
fiom seventy, order, or discipline ; from the drawing up of as 
army ; their order in marching and encamping ; and that hap- 
piness dP conduct which moves those great bodies without dw- 
order or confusion. Full of a vain ostentation of their power 
and greatness, and relying more upon strength than prudence* 
upon the number rather than the choice of their troops* tfief 
thought they had done all that was necessary when they baa 
dravim togeuer immense numbers of people, who fought i^ 
deed with resolution cnouj^h, but without order, and who fouoa 
themselves encumbered with vast multitudes of useless personJi 
in the retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to ©cd 
aii height was their luxury grown, that they would ^*^* "^i 
the same magnificence, and enjoy the same pleasures «^^ 
lights m the army, as in flie kind's court ;. so that la tj^ 
wars the kin^s marched accompanied with their wi«e8» ^^ 



«€wioUbffaie», and All their eumidfai. Their «llv«r and gold plate» 
and aU tfadr rich furniture, wfve carried iittt them in prodw 
^ous quantities ; and, in thort, idl tiie equipage and utemila 
«o .voluptuous AA\St Fcquires. An drmy composed in thie man« 
* ner, suad already clogged with the -exoesslve number el-troope^ 
hfiKl'tlie additiQual toad of vast muHitudes of such as did not 
15 griit. in Urn coafuaion the t coops eoitkl not act • in concert : 
their orders. ncrer reached them in time ; and in action every 
thing 3vent on^at random, as it were, without the possibility of 
any com^ndei^'s: preventing disorder. Add to^thts the neces- 
sity they were under of finlsbtng an expedition <)uickly, and oF 
passing into an enemy's country with ^reat rapidity ; becaude 
such a vast body of people, greedy not only of the necessaries 
of life, but of such things also as wett requisite for luxury and 
pleasure, consumed all that could be met with in a very short 
time ; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend from whence thcij^ 
could procure subsisteni^.. 

But with aU this vast Irain the Persians astonished those m- 
tiona that w«re as unexpert in miKtary affairs as themseWes %. 
and many of those that were better yersed therein, were ySi 
oxrercome^byrtkem, being either weakened or distressed by their 
OMFH divisions, or ovevpowevedby their enemy's numben. And 
b)r ^18 means %ypt, as proud as she was of her antiquity, her 
ivise iiMtitutions,,and' the conquestsof her Sesostrts, became sub^ 
ject to the iPcrriaos. 'Nor was it difficult for them to conquer 
the Lesser Asia, asd.such Greek colonies as the luxury of Asia 
had corrupted. But when they <3ame to engage with Greece^ 
itself, they found what' they had never met with before, regu- 
lar and well disciplined troops, Wilful and experienced com- 
manders, soldiers accustomed to temperance, whose bodies wert. 
inured to toil and labour, and rendered both robust and active,, 
by wresding and other exercises practised in that eountry. The 
Grecian armies indeed were but small ; but they were like 
your strong vigorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and. 
sinews^ and ftdl of Spirits in every part*: at the same time they 
were so well commanded, and so prompt in obeying the orders 
of their generals, that one would have thought all the aoldiert. 
bad been actuated by one soul ; so perfect an hai^ony was. 
I^ere m ftU their motions^ 

ARTICLE IIL 

ARTS AND SCIENCES*. 

I do. not pretend to give an account of the eastern poetry ». 
«f which we know little more than what'we find in the boo^s 
of the Old Testament. Those precious fragments are sufficient 
to let us know the origin Of poesy ; its true design ; the u« 
tbgX. waa Qukk of it by those inspired wxtttrs, Baniely>.ta cek- 
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bnte the perfectionsy and sing the wonderful works of God ; 
as also the dignity and sublimity of style which ought to ac- 
company it, and be adapted to the majesty of the subject it 
treats. The discourses of Job's friends, who lived in the east, 
as he himself did, and who were distinguished among the Gea- 
tiles, as much by their learning as tl^r birth, may likewise 
five us some notion of * the eastern eloquence in those early 
ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in general, 
and of the. Athenians in particular, according to * I^ato, that 
they were but children in antiquity, is very true vrith respect 
to arts and sciences, of which they have falsely ascribed the in- 
vention to chimerical persons, much posterior to the deluge, 
f The holy scripture informs us, that, before that epocha, God 
had discovered to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating thi 
ground ; of feeding their fioeks and cattle, when their habita- 
tion was in tents ; of spinning wool and flax, and weaving it 
iflto stuffs and linen ; of forging and polishing iron and bra6», 
and putting them to numberless uses that are necessary aod 
convenient for life and society. 

Wc learn from the same scriptures, that, very soon after the 
deluge, human industry had made several discoveries, very wor- 
thy of admiration ; as, l. The art of spinning gold thread, and 
of interweaving it with stuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and 
with light thin leaves of it to gild wood and other matenaJs. 
S. The secret of casting metals ; as brass, silver, or gold ; and 
of making all sorts of figures with them in invitation of nature ( 
of representing any kind of different objects ; and of making 
an infinite variety of vessels of those metals, for use and orna- 
ment. 4. The arts of painting, or carving upon wood, stone 
or marble : and, 5. to name no more. That of dying their^ilkj 
and stuffs, and giving them the most exquisite and beautiful 
colours. 

As it was in Asia that men first settled after the deluge, it 
is easy to conceive that Asia must have been the nurse, as it 
were, of arts and sciences, of which the remembrance had heea 
preserved by tradition, and which were afterwards revived 
again, and restored by means of men's wants and necessities, 
which put them upon all the methods of industry and app/'^ 
cation. 

SECTION I. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The building of the tower of Babel, amf, shortly after, of 
those famous cities, Babylon and Nineveh, which have been 
looked upon as prodigies ; the grandeur and magnificence ot 

•IiiTim«o,p. 82. fGea-cvi. 



xoyal aDdo^i«r pabeos, difi^ded into «tHidr>r -balls and-apart- 
-aoEieiitSy .Jtiid adorned «9tth every thing . tkat cither deeeney or 
coiiveQteocy could require; the regiiteity and symcQetryof^ 
.-^be piUan and 'vaulted toofe, raised and multiplied one upoq^ 
..another; the noble 'gates <of their cities ; the breadth aad 
-tbu^ness of their ramparts ; isbe lieight and strength of thetr 
t$>vr€X6i their large coounodtous keys oathe baniEs of their 
:Sresit rivers ; and their ^rious bold bridges built over thera^ 
sA\ tficse tbingsy I^say, with many other works of the lihena- 
-turcy show to iMrhat a pitch of pcifection archkecture wa^^ 
-carFKcd^ia those ancient tines*. 

Yet I cannot say, whether in those ^ges this art arose ta- 
^tliat d^;reeof pet^ectton winch it afterwards attained in Greece 
.«aiid<. Italy ; or whether tthose vantstruoturcstin A«ki and Egypt »^< 
'^so xnueh boasted of by the «ncients» were as i«narkable ^r^ 
Cbeir -beauty oiad regularity, as they were for their naagnitudc 
«Rd-H>aGiousne8S. Wc hear of five orders in architecture, the 
Tttaoan, Doric, Ionic, Cortathian, and Composite ;. but we 
iSM^ver hear of an Asiatic or Egyptian- order, which gives as. 
•veaeoB to donbt whether the symmetry, measures, and propor-* 
. tions <tf pillars, pilasfeers, and other ornaments in architecture^, 
' vere «aaetly dbaevf ^ m those ancient structures*. 

SECTION n.. 

MUSIC.. 

JR T8 no wonder that in a country^fifc'e Alsiaj addictedto to^ 

' !Hiptaoua and luxurious living, music, which is in a manner the 
w>nl of such enjoyments, was in high esteem, and cultivated^ 
with great application. The very names of the principal notes^ 

. of ancient music, which the modern has still preserved, namely^. 

*thc Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, and JBolian, sufficiently 
indicate the place where it had its origin ; l)r, at least» where- 
it was improved and brought to perfection. ♦We leam fron*^ 
holy scripture, that in Laban's time -instrumental music wa^- 
much in use in thecouhtry wfeere he dwelt, that is in Mesopo* 
tartiia; since, among other reproaches he makes to bis son-in- 
law Jacob, he complains, that, .by his precipitate flight, he had. 
put it out of his power to conduct him and his lamilv " withr 
••^ mirth and^with songs, with tabret and with harp.'* f .Among 
the booty thatCyrus ordered to be set apart for his uncle Cy- 
^sares, mention i& made of two famous female musicians,^.: 
very skilfiil in their profession, who accompanied a lady^^^ 

tSusa, and were takerv prisoners with her. 

• <36n. xxxl S7. t C^yrop. 1. iv. S; 13u 
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To determine what degree of perfection music was cairneti 

to by the ancients, is a question which Tcry much puzzle* tloe 
learned. It is the harder to be decided, because, to delermine 
justly upon it, it seems necessary we ^ould have several pieces 
of music composed by the ancients, with their notes, that we , 
might eiamine it both with our eyes and ears. But, unhap- 
pily, it is not with music in this respect as with ancient sculp- 
ture and poetry, of which we have so many noble monuments | 
remaining ; whilst, on the contrarjr, we have not anyone {neoe 
of their composition in the other science, by which we can form 
a certain judgment of it, and determine whether the music of I 
the ancients was as perfect as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted 
with the triple symphony^that is, the harmony of voices, that I 
•f instruments, and that of voices and instruments in concerL 

It is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates to the i 
rhythmus. What is meant by rhvthmus, is the assemblage or ' 
union of various times la music, which are joined together with 
a certain order^ aod in certain proportions. To understand | 
this definition, it is to be observed, that the music, we are here 
•peaking of, was always set and sung to words of certain verses, 
in which every syllable was distinguished into long and short ; | 
that the short syllable was pronounced as quick again as the 
long ; that therefore the former was reckoned to make up bat 
one time, whilst the latter made up two ; and consequently I 
the sound which answered to this, was to continue twice as- 
long as the sound which answered to the other ;, or,, which is i 
the same thing, it was to consist of two times, or measures, ' 
whilst the other comprehended but one ;, that the verses which 
were sung, consisted of a certain number of feet formed by the 
dificrent combination of these long and shoit syllables ; and 
that the rhythmus of the song regularly followed the march of 
these feet. As these feet, of what nature or extent soever, | 
were always divided into two equal or unequal part8,.of which, 
the former was called ag<riSf elevation or raising ; and the latter 
l^iirtf, depression or falling : so the rhythmus of the song, which I 
answered to every one of those feet> was divided into two parti 
equally or unequally by what vire call a beat, and a rest or in- 
termission. The scrupulous regard the ancients Kad to the ■ 
* quantity of their syllables in their vocal music, made their 
rhythmus nrujch more perfect and regular than ours : for our i 
poetry is not forn^d upon the measure of long and short sylla- 
bles ; but nevertheless a skilful musician amongst us, may in 
Some sort, express, by the length of the sounds, the quantity of , 
every syllable. This account of the rhythmus of the ancients! 
kave copied frooi one of the disfcrtations.of Monsieur Burette ; 
which I have done out of regard for young students, to whom 
this little explanation may be of great use for the understand^ 
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Qg of several passages in ancient authors. I now return to 
my subject. 

The principal point in dispute anrong ^ learned^ concern- 
Qg the music of the ancients^ is, to know whether they under- 
stood music in several parts, that is, a composition consisting 
of several parts» and in which all those different parts form 
each by itself a complete piece, and at the same time have an 
harmonious connection, as it is in our counter-point or con- 
cert, whether simple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this mat- 
ter, and 'whatever else relates to the music of the ancients, I 
refer him to ^he learned dissertations of the above mentioned 
Mr. Burette, inserted in the sd, 4th, and 5th volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy des Belles Lettres 5 which 
show the profound erudition and exquisite taste of that 
writer, 

SECTION III. 

PHYSIC. 

We likewise discover in those early times the origin of ph^ 
sic, the beginnings of which, as of all other arts and sciences^ 
were very rude and imperfect. * Herodotus, and, after him, 
Strabo, observe, that it was a general custom among the Baby- 
lonians to expose their sick persons to the view of passengers, 
in order to learn of them, whether the^ had been afflicted with 
the like distemper, and by what remedies they had been cured. 
Prom hence several people have pretended that physic is no- 
thing else but a conjectural and experimental science, entirely 
usuUing from observations made upon the nature of different 
diseases,, and upon such things as are conducive or prejudicial 
to health. It must be confessed,, that experience will go a 
great way» But that alone is not sufficient. The famous 
Hippocrates made great use of it in his practice \ but he did 
not entirely rely upon it., J The custom was in those days, 
for all persons that had been sick, and were cured, to put up a 
picture of iEsculapius, wherein they gave an account of the 
remedies that had restored them to their health,. That cele- 
brated physician caused allthcse inscriptions and memorials to 
be copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 

t Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great 
use and esteem. iEsculapius, w^ho flourished at that time, is 
reckoned the inventor of that art, and had even then brought 
It to great perfection by his profound knowledge in botany, 
by his great skill in medicinal preparations and chirurgicad ope-^ 

* Her. 1. c. 1 97. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 746. ^ * 

5 Plin. i xxix. c, 1. J Strah. L viii.,p. 374. \ Diod. 1. ▼. p* A«»- 
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rattont ; for in those days these screral branches were not sep- 
' aratcd from one another, but were all included together ira<^ 
the demomhiation of phydc. 

X The two sons of JEsculapius, "PodaliHus and'HfachaoiT, 
who commanded a certain number of ti»ops at the siege of 
Troy, were both excellent physicians and brave cheers ; anrf 
rendered as much service to the Grecian army by their skill is 
their pliysicaly tu they did by their courage and conduct is 
their military capacity. $' Nor did Achilles himsdf> or crcn 
;A>1exander the Great in after-times, think the knowledge of 
this science improper for a general, or beneath his dignity. 
On the contrary, he learned it himself of Chiron, the centaur^ 
and afterwards instructed his governor and friend Patroclns ia 
h, who did not disdain to exercise the art in heading the wound 
of 'Eurypilus . This wound be healed by the application of i 
certain root, which immediately arauaged the pain and stopped 
the bleeding. Botany, or that part of physic which treats of 
herbs and plants, was very much known, and almost the only 
branch of the science used m those early times. || Yit^\ 
4)ealdng of a celebrated physician, who was instructed in hit 
art by Apollo himseTf, seems to coriline that profession to^ thg 
^owledge of simples. Scire potejtqtes herBarum utwmquemf 
'dtttdi maimt. it was nature herself that offered these innoceet 

^ tKpd satutaryrcmedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make 

•^ tise of them. ** Their gardens, ^eMs, and woods snppiicd 

them gratis wil^ an infinite plenty and variety, f As yet no? 
•use was made of minerals, treacles, and oth<T cempositignsj. 
«nce discovered bytrloser, and more inquisitive researches isto* 
«ature. 

% Pliny says, that physic, brought by iSsculapius iato-great 
reputation ^bont the time of the Trojan war, was soon after 

^ 'iiegletted and lost, tind <lay in a- nnanner buried in darkness tiU 

the tirofc 6f the Peloponnesian -war, w*»cn it was revived ty 
-Hippocrates, «nd uestored to its ancient honour and cjredit. 
This may be true with i^espect to Greece ; but in Persia wc 
'find it always cultivated, -and constantly held in great rcpat* 
' tion .. * • The great Cyrus j as is obscwed by Xenophon, never 
•feited totafce a certain number ef excellent physicians aloojf 
'^wtth him. tn the army, rewarding them ^very Itberafily, aiKi 
treating^ them with particilrfar regard : he further ren)arks,tbat 
Jtt this Cyrus only foHoweda custom, that had been anciently 
established amoQ^ their genersds; -ff and that the ywngcr 

\ Cyms acted in the same manner. 

i Horn. niad. 1. X. ver. asi--«4T.:. ' f l^i. mAhx, p. m. 

J ^n. 1. xii. ver. 396. ♦ Plin. 1. xxvi. c. It 

f Ibid.1 xxiv. c. 1. ' '5 ^^l*' *^''' *^' ^ 

•f*<}i»ojp.; 1. i^,294 et i vnl p,S12. ft ^ e?ped« Cyro]^. I il ^Si% 
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It; must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippo- 
crates who carried this science to its highest perfection : and 
though it be certain, that several improvements and new dis- 
coveries have been made in that art since his time* yet he is still 
loolced upon by the ablest physicians, as the first and chief 
master of the faculty, and as the person whose writings ought 
to be the chief study of those that would distinguish them- 
selves in that profession. 

Alen thus qualified, who, besides their having studied the 
most celebrated physicians, as well ancient as modern, besides 
the knowledge they have acquired of the virtues of simplesy 
the principles of natural philosophy, and the constitution and 
contexture of human bodies, have had a long practice and ex- 
perience, and to. that have added their owns serious reflections ; 
such men as these, in a well-ordered state, deserve to be highly 
rewarded and distinguished, as the Holy Spirit itself signifies 
to us in the sacred writings ; " ^ The skill of the physician 
«< shall lift up his head ; and in the sight of great men he shall 
« be in admiration ;" since all their labours,lucubration8, and 
watchings, are devoted to the people's health, which of all hu* 
man bles^ngs is the dearest and most valuable. And yet this 
blessing is what mankind are the least careful to preserve. They 
do not only destroy it by riot and excess, but througtfa blind 
credulity, they foolishly entrust it with persons of no skill of 
experience*, who impose upon ihem by their impudence and 
presumption, or seduce them by their flattering assurances of 
infaltiUe recovery. 

SECTION IV. 

ASTRONOMY. 

As much as the Grecians desired to be esteemed the authort 
and inventors of all arts and sciences, they could never abso- 
lutely deny the Babylonians the honour of having laid the 
foundations of astronomy f . The advantageous situation of 
Babylon, which was built upon a wide extended flat country, 
where no mountains bounded the prospect ; the constant clear- 
ness and serenity of the air in that country, so favourable to th« 
free contemplation of the heavens 5 perhaps also the extraor- 

^ Eccles. xxxiii. 3. 

• PaUun est, ut quisque inter istos loquendo polleat, imperatorem 
illico vita nostra necisque fieri. — ^Adeo blanda est sperandi pro •• 
cuique dulcedo. Plin. I. xxir. c. i. 

f A principio Aissyrii propter planitiem xnagnitudinefiique regio- 
num quas incolebant, cum cceium ei omni parte patens et apertum 
intuerentur, trajectionea motusque fteUarum observaverunt. Gift 
lib. i. de Divin. n. % 
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_kt«ftiie toaver of Sobet, wAAdiMoetaed to 'be in- 
tended Ibran obaemitMy ; all thote GireamsUnccB rnme^s^semg 
«oli«es 'to <*0Rgv ^s p(»9le'to a more nice o b w iwitiu p di 
the vaneut •nMiticKif of the hcaMiiiy bodiesy and -tlic seguiar 
toarae of the «taf s. % The abbot Reaaiidttt, in •his.diaaettaticm 
npoQ the 0phere» observes, that the phuu, which in acffiptiireiB 
CflUcd Shinar^and on which Sabflon ttood, is the. same that '» 
called by the Aralnans Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the 
«eventh of the Habbattidet, in whose feign the aeiences be^a 
to flourish SBMNBg the Arabians, caused the astronomical obser- 
vations to be made» which for sevend 4i^s directed all the 
astronomers of Emope; and that the sultan rGeUdeddinMelik- 
•chahy the third of the Setjukides, caused a course csf the like 
observations to be made oear'SOO years afterwards in the same 
place : from whence it appears, that this place was :alwayis 
teckoned one of the properoit in .die world foraslranomiGd 
observations. 

The ancient Babylonians oMiId not have carded ihcirs to 
any great perfection for want of the help of teieacopes, .which 
are of modem invention, and ^ve greatl^r oootribiKted of late 
years to render our astronomical io^turies-more peiiect and 
exact. Whatever they were, they ^havcnot come- doWntte ns. 
Bpigeneo, a great and credible' aochor, aceerdkig to "PKny ^# 
•peaks of observatiooa made for the space of T90 yaaay and 
imprinted upon squares of brick, which, if it be true, must 
fcaoh back- to a very early antiquity. || Those «€ wftiioh Ca^ 
listhenes, a philosopher in Alexander's court, mokes mentioD, 
and of which he gave Aristotle an account, include 1903 years, 
and consequently must . oonnnence very near the delugCf and 
the time of Nimrod's building the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we ought 
to acknowledge* to the labours aad curious inquiries -of those 
who have contributed to the discovery -or Manpravement of so. 
vaeful a science ; a aeience, not only of great service to agifi* 
eiilture and navigation, by the knowledge it gives us of the re* 
gular conrae of the stars, and of the wonderful, constant, and 
uniform proportion of days,: months, seasons, and years, bu^ 
even to rdigion itself ; with which, as Plato shows, * the study 
of that jBcience has a very close ai»| necesaiary connection ; as it 
directly tends to inspire us with great reverence for the Deityi 
who, with an infinite wisdom, presides over the government of 
the limine, and 4s present and attentive to all. our, actions. 
Sut at ithe aame^time we cannot sufficiently deplore tlie mis- 

t -Memoirs of th« Academy des Bdies Xectpes,^oL L^a]:t S. p.^. 

^ 'SjliD. hist. nat. i. "Vfi. c. 56. 

I Porfihyr. apud' Simplic. in L ii.de ecela 

<^ In £^om. (>. 989.^992. 



fortune of those Vspy philcmiphcrst whtt^b^tlieir a dcc B iiftil t 
application and attronoantcal inquiries^ oune ^texf near dit 
Creatoiv and yet W6r« aounb^py aa not to find hiniy beoaoic 
thc^ did not lenre asd adore him as theyt ought to dOf nor gor^ 
ern tfaar adioBa bf the miea and direcdoor. of that diwit 
xaodcU 

aeCTION V. 

JUDICIAL ASTROLOCrr* 

Jk« tothe Babylonian and other eastern philoeopherar ^ 
sbid^r of the heavenly bodies was so fiir fh»m leading tiiem^ at 
it ought to have done^ to the knowledge of him who is both 
their Creator and Director, that for the most part it carried 
them into impious practices^ and the extravagances of judicial 
astrology. So we terra that deceitful and presumptuous sdence» 
which teaches to judge of things to come by the knowlfedgt 
of the stors^ and to foretell events by tlK situation of the pkmets^ 
and by their difierent aspects : a science jnstly looked upon as 
a madness uid foUy by all the most sensible writera amoi^ the 
pagans. themsrives. * O-delirutimtem ifuredibilem ! cries Cicero^ 
in ne^tiog'theextravagant opiniona of those astrologers, fre- 
quently called Chaldeans, from the country that first ptxKiueed 
them ; who, in consequence of the obserrations made, astbey 
affirmed, by their predecessors upon all past events, fbr th« 
space oaly of 470,000 years, pretended to know assuredly, by 
the aspect and combination of the stars and planets at the in^ 
atant of a child's birth, what would be his eenius, temper, man- 
ners, the constitution of his body^ his actions, and, in a word^ 
all the events, with the duration of his life. He repeats a 
thousand absurdities of this opinion, the very ridicule of which 
sufficiently exposes it to contempt ; and asks, why of all that 
vast number cf children that are bom in the same moment, and 
without doubt exactly under the aspect of the same stars^ 
there ane not two of them whose lives and fortunes resemble 
each other ? He puts this further question. Whether that greaft 
number of men that perished at the battle of CannsB, and died 
of one and the same dea&, were aU- bom under the same 
constellations } 

f It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded' en* 
tirely upon fraud and imposture, frauduientis^ima artium^ as 
Pliny calls it, should ever acquire so n^ch credit, as this has 
done, throughout the whole world, and in aU ages> What has 

% Magna induatria, magna solertia : Md ibi Creatorem aeratad 
sunt pontum turn longe a se, et ooa inwDemat-^iiia qnaea-ere a«|^- 
texerunt. August, de verb. Evang. Matth. Serm. iKviiL c. 1. 

• Lafciii»deDhMlia7.,.e#r f, Plim PirooriiiiX xtt. 
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•upported and brought it into so great vogue, conldnues thai 
author, is the natural curiosity men have to penetrate uM 
Aiturity, and to know beforehand the things that arc to bed 
them : Nulio non cvido fiitura de se ^elendi ; attended with J 
superstitious credulity, which finds itself agreeaUy flattere<| 
with the large and grateful promises of which those fortan^ 
tellers are never sparing, ha blandissimu des'tderatissimui^^ 
promusis addsdit vires reiignnit, ad qtiai maxime etiammm 
caligat bumanum genus,. 

j- Modern writers, and among others two of our greatest 
philosophers, Gassendns and Rohault, have inveighed against 
the folly of that pretended science with the same energy, and 
have demonstrated it to be equally void of principles and ex- 
perience. 

As for its principles : the heaven, according to ±he system 
of the astrologers, is divided into 12 equal parts ; which parts 
arc taken, not according to the poles of the world, but ao 
cording to those of the zodiac : these 12 parts or proportions 
of the heaven have each of them its attribute, as riches, knowl- 
edge, parentage, &c. ; the most important and decisive portion 
is that which is next under the horizon, and which is called 
the ascendant, because it is ready to ascend and appear above 
^ the horizon, when a man comes into the world. The planets 

tf are divided into the propitious, the mah'gnant, and the mixed: 

^ the aspects of these planets, which are only certain distances 

from one another, are likewise either happy or unhappy. I 
•ay nothing of several other hypotheses, which are all equall]r 
arbitrary ; and I ask whether any man of common sense, can 
give into them upon the bare word of these impostors, without 
any proofs, or even without the least shadow of probability I 
The critical moment, and that on which all their predictions 
depend, is that of the biith. And why not as well the mo* 
ment of conception ? Why have the stars no influence during 
the nine months of child-bearing I Or, is it possible, consider- 
ing the incredible rapidity of the heavenly bodies, always to be 
•ure of hitting the precise determinate moment, without the 
least variation of more or less, which is sufficient to overthrow 
all ? A thousand other objections of the same kind ftiight be 
made, which are altogether unanswerable. 

As for experience they have still less reason to flatter them- 
telves on that side. Whatever they have of that must consist 
in observations founded upon events, that have always come 
( to pass in the same manner, whenever the planets were found 

in the same situation. Now, it is unanimously agreed by all 
astronomers, that several thousands of years must pass, before 
^ny such situation of the stars, as they would imagine, as 

t Gasseadi Physi teet. ii. t «. Rohaolt's Pbys. p. ii. c. S7. 



wicc luippen ; and it is Tery certain , that the state tn which 
he hcAYetiB will be to-morrow has never yet been since the 
:reatioa of the world. The reader may consult the two phi- 
osophers abovementioned, particularly Gassendus, who has. 
more co^io«isly treated this sulgect. But such and no better, 
are the foundations upon which the whole structure of judicial 
astrology is built. 

But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute want of all 
reason, is, that certain pretended wits who obstinately harden 
themselves against the most convincing proofs of religion, and 
who refuse to believe even the clearest and most certain proph- 
ecies upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire credit 
to the vain predictions of these astrologers and impostors. 

St. Austin, in several passages of his writings, informs uif 
that this stupid and sacrilegious credulity is * a just ehastise* 
ment from God, who frequently^ punisheth the voluntary blind- 
ness of mea, by infflicting a still greater blindness ; and who 
suffers evil spirits, that they may keep their servants still faster 
in their nets, sometimes to forctel them things which do really 
come to pass, and of which the eiepectatioii very often serves 
only to torment them. 

God, who alone foreseen fViture contmgendes and eventSf 
because he alone ia the sovereign disposer and director of them, 
does often in scripture f revile the ignorance of the Babylo- 
Ti'ian astrologers, so much boasted of, calling them forgers of 
lies and falsehoods : he mopeovcr defies all tbdr false gods to 
foretel any thing whatsoever> aird consents, if they do, that 
they should be worshipped as gods. Then addressing bimself 
to the city of Babylon, he particularly declares all the cirouii'* 
stances of the miseries with which she shall be ovcrwhchned 
above 200 years after that prediction ; and thai ikme of her 
prognosticators who had flattered her wftii the assurances of 
a perpetual grandeur they pretended to have ixad in the stars, 
«bould be able to avert the judgment, or even to foresee the 
time of its accomplishment. Indeed, how should they ? since 
«U ihe very time of its execution, when % Bdshaezar, the la^ 

* Hifi omnibus eonftkkratis, aoo iAuRferito cr^ditnr, cuift astrologi 
^rabiUt«r multavcra refpofid^t, oocsito instinetu fieri spiritutxn» 
non boiiarum> quorum ciira est has falsas et noxias optnioned de 
astrAUbus fati^ inaercre. bumams xncmibus, atqtie Armar>e, non ho- 
roscopi Dotati et inspccti aliqua arte, quae nulla est. De Civ. 
M, 1. V. c. 7. 

t Therefore shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know from 
whe»ce it ri»eth : and mischief shall fall upon thee, thou shalt not 
he able to pet it off : and desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, 
v/hich thou shalt not know. Stand ncfw with thine cnchantmeats> 

Vol. II. R \ Dan. v. 
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king of Babylooy saw a hand come out of the waH, and write 
unknown characters thereon^ the Magi» Chaldeans, and, in a 
wordy all the pretended sages of the country, were not ahle so 
much as to read the writings Here then we see astrology and 
magic convicted of ignorance and impotence, in the very place 
where they were most in vogue, and on an occasion when it waf 
certainly their interest to display their science and whole poorer. 

ARTICLE IV. 

RELIGION. 

The most authentic and 'general idolatrjr in the wodd, is 
that wherein the sun and moon were the objects of divine wor- 
ship. This idolatry was founded upon a mistalcen gratitude ; 
which, instead of ascending up to the Derty, stopped short at 
the veil, which both covered and discovered him. With the 
least reflection or penetration they might have discerned the 
sovereign who commanded, from the * minister who did but 
obey. 

In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced of the ne- 
cessity of an intercourse between God and man : and adoration 
supposes God to be both attentive to man's desires, and capa- 
ble of {\ilfillittg them. But the distance of the sun and of the 
moon is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore fooKsh men 
endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience by laying their 
liands f upon their mouths, and then lifting them up to those 
false gods, in order to testify that they would be glad to unite 
themselves to them, but that they could not. This was that 
impious custom so prevalent throughout all the east, from which 
Job esteejned himself happy to have been preserved : ** J If I 
<< beheld the sun when it stimed, or the moon walking in bright- 
«« ness ; and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
<< had kissed my hand." 

and with the multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast laboured 
from thy youth ; if so be thou shalt be able to profit, if so be thou 
may^t prevail. Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy coun- 
sels : let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the prognostkators 
stand up, and save thee from these things that shall come upon 
thee. Behold, the^^ shall be as stubble : the fire shall bum them : 
they shall not deliver themselves from the power of the fiamew— 
ha. xlvii. 1I-— 14. 

* Among the Hebrews, the ordinary name of the sun «igxu£« 
minister. 

f Superstitiosus vulgus manum ori admovens, osculum labiis 
pressit. MIn. p.* 2. From thence is come the word adorare i that 
i^ to say, ad os manum admtyvere, 

% The text is a kind of oath. Job. zcxL 26, 27, 
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^§ The Penians adored the sun, and particularly the rising 
auriy with the profoundcst veneration. To him they dedicat- 
ed a magnificent chariot, with horses of the greatest beauty 
a.nci value, as we have seen in Cyrus's stately cavalcade. Thi» 
same ceremony was practised by the Babylonians : of whom 
some impious kings of Judah borrowed it, and brought it into 
Palestine. II II Sometimes they likewise sacrificed oxen to this 
e^od, iwho was very much known among them by the name of 
I^ithra. 

^ Bya natural consequence of the worship they paid to the 
sun, they likewise paid a particular veneration tonre ; always 
invoked it first in their sacrifices ; ** carried it with great respect 
before the king in all his marches ; intrusted the keeping of 
their sacred fire, which came down from heaven, as they pre- 
tended, to none but the Magi % and would have looked upon 
it as the greatest of misfortunes, if it had been suffered to go 
out. * History informs us, that the emperor Heraclius, when 
he was at war with the Persians, demolished several of their 
temples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred fire 
bad been preserved till that time, which occasioned great 
mourning and lamentation throughout the whole country. 
\ The Persians likewise honoured the water, the earth, and 
the winds, as so many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass through the 
fi re was undoubtedly a consequence of the worship paid to that 
element ; for this fire-worship was common to the Babylonians 
and Persians. The scripture positively says of the people of 
Mesopotamia, who was sent as a colony into the country of 
the Samaritans, that ^ they caused their children to pass 
*« through the fire." It is well known how conrimon this bai> 
barous custom became in many provinces of Asia. 

X Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a more extra* 
ordinary nature, namely, Oromasdes and Aiimanius. The 
former they looked upon as the author of all the blessings and 
good things that happened to them ; and the latter as the au« • 
thor of all the evils wherewith they were afflicted. I shall give 
ft large account of these deities hereafter. 

f The Persians erected neither statues, nor temples, nor altar» 
to their gods \ but offered their sacrifices in the open air, and 
generally on the tops of hills, or on high places. || It was in 
the open fields that Cyrus acquitted hknself of that religious 
duty, when he made the pompous and solemn procession al* 

§§ Her. 1. i. c. ISl. ||| 2 Kings xxiii. 11. Strab. xv. p. 7Sa 

% Ibid. •• Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 215. Am. Mar. 1. xxiii.. 

* Zonar. Annal. VoL II. f Her.l.i. c. 131. 

\ Plut. in lib. de bid. et Osirid. p. S69. % Herod. Li. c. laK 

I Cycoi^ L viiL p. 22a. 
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ready ipoken of. Y It is 8ttK>^wd lo baw beea tbffOBg^ the 
advice and instigatioB of the Ma^i* that Xerxcsy tbe Persian 
kingy burnt aU the Grecian templea* esteeoMng it injitnoaa to 
the majesty of God to shut him up within walls,, to ynham all 
things arc open» and to whom tbe whole world shottld he 
reckoned as an house or temple.. 

* Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted 
more wisely than the PersiaBa, in that they erected temples 
within their cities, and thereby supposed their gods to reside 
among them, which was a proper way to inaptre^the pecTpIe 
with sentiments of religion and piety. Varro waa^o^ of the 
same opinion, f St.. Austm has preserved that passage of his 
works. After having observed, that the Romans had wor- 
shipped their, gods without statues or images for above 179 
years, he adds, that if they had still preserved that ancient 
custom, their religion wowd have been the purer and freer 
from corruption : $uod si adhue mamskseti castius 4n obsrr' 
'varentur ; and to confiun his sentiment^ he cites the exanple 
of the Jewish nation. 

The laws of Persia suiTered no man to confine the motive of 
his sacrifices to aay private or dome^ic interest. This vras a 
fine way of attachmg all particular persons to tbe public good^ 
by teaching them that they ought never to ^crifice for them* 
sdves aloQC, but for the king and the whole st^e, wherein every 
man was comprehended with the rest of hb feUow-dtizeBs. 

The Magi were the guacdiaiis of all the ceremonies relating 
to their W(^ip ; and it was to them the people bad recourse, 
in order to be instructed therein, and to know on what days, 
to what gods, and after what manner they were to ofier tbeir 
Siicrifices. As these Magi were all of one tribe and that none 
but the son of a priest could j^retend to the honour of priest^ 
hood, they kept all their learning and knowledge, wbetiier in 
religious or political concerns, to themselves and their families ; 
nor was it lawful for them to instruct any stranger in these mat- 
ters, without tbe king's permissioo. It was granted in favoar 
of Themistocles, :t ^<^ was, according to Plutarch, a particu- 
lar effect of the prince's great consideration for that dislin* 
guished person. 

This knowledge and skill in reldgtotts nsattera, which made 
Plato define magic, or tdie learning of the Magi, the ast of 

f Auetoribas Magia Xerxes fxrfkmmasse tempfa Graecae A'citiir, 
qtiod parietibus inchiderunt decs, quibiis omnia deberent esse pa- 
tentia ac Kbera quonimque hie mundus omnis templum esset et 
domu«. Ctc» L ti. ds Legib. 

* Metiut Gneci atqiie nostri, qui, ut angerenil pietatem in deos» 
easdenxillos urbes, quas nos, incolere voltterunt. Adfcrt cnim hxc 
Opinio Eeligionem utilem civitatU^us. Csc. 1. ii. de legtb. 

tab. iv. de Civ. Dei, n. 31. f In Them. p. 1%^ 
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^worshipping the gods in a becoming manner, ^tSv ^f^Tf/«v, ^vk. 
X he Magi gre.at anthonty, both with the prince and pc<)p|e, 
'who could offer oo sacrifice without thtir presence and minis- 
tration. 

§ And before a prince in Persia could come to the crown, he 
-was obliged to receive instruction for a certain time from some 
of the Magiy and to learn of them both* the art of reigning,, 
stnd that of worshipping. the gods after a proper manner. Noi* 
did he determine any important affair of the state, when he 
was upon the throne, without taking their advice and opinion 
beforehand ; for which reason * Phny says, that even in his. 
time they were looked upon in all the eastern countries as the 
masters and directors of princes, »id of those who styled them- 
selves the king of kings. 

Xhey were the sages, the philosophers, JWid men of learning 
in Persia ; as the Gyranosophists and Brachmans were among 
the Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. Their great 
reputation made people come from the most distant countries 
to be instrueted by them in philosophy and religion ; and we 
are assured it was from them that Pythagoras borrowed the 
principles of that learning by which he acquired so much ve- 
neration and respect among the Greeks, excepting only his 
lAoctrine of transmigration, which he learned of the Egyptians, 
and by which he corrupted apd debased the ancient doctrine 
of the Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It is generally agreed, that Zoroaster was the original author 
and founder of this sect ;. but authors are considerably divided 
in their opinions about the time in which he lived.. What 
Pliny f says upon this head may reasonably serve to reconcile 
that variety of opinions, as is very judiciously observed by Dr^ 
Pndeaux. We read in that author, that there were two person* 
named Zoroaster, between whose lives there might be the dis- 
tance of 600 years. The first of them was the founder of the 
Magian sect about the yearof the world 2 joo ; and the latter,. 
who certainly flourished between the beginning of Cyrus'i 
reign in the east,, and the end of Darius's, son of Hystaspe8>. 
was the restorer and reformer of It. 

Throughout all the eastern coiratries, idolatry was divided 
into two principal sects ; that of the Sabeans, who adored im- 
ages 5 and that of the Magians, who worshipped fire. The for- 
mer of these sects had its rise among the Chaldeans, who, from 

5 Nee qui«quam rex Persarum potest esse, qui non ante Mago- 
xum discipHnam scientiatnque percepcrit. Cic. de Div. 1. i. d. 91. 

* In tantum faistigii adolevit (auctoritas Magonim) ut hodieque- 
etiam in mag^a parte gentium prasvaleat, et in oriente regum regV- 
fitu knperet. Plin. 1. xxx. c. I. + Hist. Nat L xxx. c U. 
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their knowledge of astronomy, and their particular applicatiofi 
to the study of the several planets* which they believed to be 
inhabited by so many intelligences, who were to those orbs 
what the soul of man is to his body, were induced to represent 
Snturn, Jupiter, Mars,. Apollo, MerciM-y, Venus, and Diana, 
or the moon, by so many images, or statue?, in which they 
imagined those pretended intelligences, or deities, were as really 
present as in the plaaets themselves. In time, the number of 
their gods considerably increased ; this iniage-worship from 
Chaldea spread itself throughout all the east ^. from thence pas- 
sed into Egypt ; and at length came among the Greeks, who 
propagated it through all the western nations. 

To this sect of the Sabeans was diametrically opposite that cf 
(he Magians, which also took its rise in the same eastern coun* 
tries. The Magians utterly abhorred images, and worshipped 
God only under the form of fire ; looking upon that, on ac- 
count of its purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, 
and incomiptibility, as the most perfect symbol, or represen- 
tation of the Deity. They began first in Persia, and there and 
in India were the only places where this sect was propagated, 
where they remain even to this day. The chief doctrine was, 
that there were two principles.; one the cause of all good, and 
the other the cause of all evil. The former is represented by 
light, and the other by darkness, as their truest symbols. The 
good god they named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil god 
Abraman.. The former is by the Greeks called Oromasdes, 
and the latter Aiimanius. * And therefore when Xerxes 
prayed, that his enemies might always resolve to banish their 
best and bravest citizens, as the Athenians had Themistocles, 
he addressed his prayer to Arimanius, the evil god of the Per- 
^aians, and not to Oromasdes, their good god. 

Concerning these two gods they had this difference of opin- 
ion ;. that whereas some held both of them to have been from 
atl eternity ; others contended, that the good god only was 
eternal, and the other was created. But- they both agreed ia 
this, that there will be a continual opposition between these 
two till the end of the worjd ; that then the good god shall 
overx:ome the evil god, and that from thenceforward each of 
them shall have his world to himself ; that is, the good go(J, 
his vyjorld with all the good :. and the evil god, his world with 
all the wicked.. 

The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of Dariu?, un-i 
dertook to reform some articles in the religion of the Magian 
sect, which for several ages had been the predominant religioa 
cif the Mcdes and Persians ; but since the death of Smerdis and 
Ikis chief confederates, and the massacre of. their adherents and 

* Plut. in Theniist. p. 156.:. 
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SolIowerS) was fallen into great contempt. It is thought this 
reformer made his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion, was 
in the first principle of it. For whereas before they had held 
as a fundamental principle the being of the two supreme first 
causes 5 the first light, which was the author of all good : and 
the other darkness, the author of all evil ; and that of tho 
xnixture of these two, as they were in a continual struggle 
^writh each other, all things were made ; he introduced a prin- 
ciple superior to them both, one supreme God, who created 
l>oth light and darkness, and who, out of these two principles, 
xnach: all other things according to his own will and pleasure. 
But to avoid making God the author of evil, his doctrine 
iTv-as, that there was one supreme Being, independent and self- 
isting from all eternity ; that under him there were two an- 
gels ; one the angel of light, who is the author of all good ; 
and the other the angel of darkness, who is the author of all 
evil ^ that these two,, out of the mixture of light and darkness, 
made all things that are ; that they are in a perpetual struggle 
-with each other : and that where the angel of light prevails^ 
there good reigns ; and that where the angel of darkness pre- 
vails, there evil takes place ; that this struggle shall continue 
to the end of the world ; that then there shall be a general 
resurrection and a day of judgment, wherein all shall receive 
a just retribution according to their works. After which the 
angel of darkness and his disciples shall go into a world of 
their own, where they shall suffer in everlasting darkness the 
punishments of their evil deeds ; and the angel of light and 
his disciples shall also %o into a world of their own, where 
they shall receive in everlasting light the reward due unto 
their good deeds ; that after this they shall remain separated, 
for ever, and light and darkness be no more mixed to all eterr 
nity. And all this the remainder of that sect, which is now in 
Persia and India, do, without any variation aftor so many 
ages, still hold even to this day. 

It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all these ar« 
tides, though;, altered in many circumstances, do in general 
agree with the doctrine of the holy scriptures ; with which it 
plainly 'appears the two Zoroasters were well acquainted, it 
beifig easy for both of them to have had an intercourse or per- 
sonal acquaintance with the people of God : the first of them 
in Syria, where the Israelites had been long settled ; the latter 
at Babylon, to which place the same people were carried cap- 
tive, and where Zoroaster might confi?r with Daniel himself, 
who was in very great power and credit in the Persian court. 
Another reformation made by Zoroaster in the ancient Ma- 
gian. religion,, was, that he caused temples to be built, wherein 
Uieir sacred fires were carefully and constantly preserved | 9n4 
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especially that which he pretended himself to have brought 
down from heaven. Over this the priests kept •a perpctaal 
watch night and day to prevent its being eztingnished. 

Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the Magiaos^ 
the reader will find very largely and learnedly treated in Dcao 
Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Testament, &c. 
from whence I have taken this short extract. 

THEia MARRIAGES, AND MANNER OF BURYING THB DEAD. 

Having said so much of the religion of the eastern nationS) 
which 18 an article I thought myself obliged to enlarge upon, 
because I look upon it as an essential part of their history, I 
shall be forced to treat of their .other customs with the greater 
brevity : among which their marriages and burials are too 
matcnal to be omitted. 

• There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a greater 
idea of the profound darkness into which idolatry had plunged 
mankind than the public prostitution of women at BabyloD, 
which was not onlv authorised by law, but even comnuinded 
by the religion of the country, upon a certain festival of the 
ycir, celebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under the 
name of Mylitta, whose iemple> by means of this infamous 
ceremony, became a brothel, or place of debauchery, f This 
wicked custom was still in being when the Israelites were car- 
ried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason the pro* 
phet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admonish them against 
to abominable a scandal.* 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dignity and 
sanctity of the matrimQnial institution than the Babylonians. 
]: I do not mean only with regard to that incredible multitude 
of wives and concubines, with which their ^ings filled their 
seraglios, and of which they were as jealous as if Siey had been 
one wife, keeping them all shut up in separate apartments, un- 
der a strict guard of eunuchs, without suffering them to have 
any communication with one another,, much less with persons 
without doors. § It strikes one with horror tp read how far 
they neglected the most ccwnmon laws of nature. Even incest 
with a sistgr was allowed among them by their laws, or at 
least authorised by their Magi, those pretended sages of Per- 
sia,, as we have seen in the history of Cambyses. Nor did 
even a father respect his own daughter, or a mother the son 
of her own body.^ | Wc read in Plutarch that Parysatis^ 
the mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon,' who strove in ail things 

• Herod. L i. c. Id9. f Banich vi. 42, 4S. 
. \ Herod.1. i.c. 135. 

§ Philo. lib. de Special. l«g. p. 778. Diog. JLacr. in Preem. p.jff:. 
I In Anax. p. 1023. 
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to please the king her scm, perceiving that he had conceived 
a violent passion for one of his own daughters, called Atossa^ 
v^as so far from opposing his unkwfnl desire, that she herself 
advised him to marry her, and make her his lawful wife, and 
laiiglied at the maxims and laws of the Grecians which taught 
the contrary. " For,*' says she to him, carrying her flattery 
to a monstrous excess, ** are not yao yourself set up by God 
•* over tho Persians, as the only law and rule of what is be- 
** coming or unbecoming, vbtuousor vtciofis ?*' 

T*his detestable custom c^trnued till the time of Alexander 
the Oreat, who being become master of Persia by the over- 
thro>vand death of Darius, made an express law to suppress 
it. These enormities may serve to teach us from what an 
abyss the gospel has delivered us ; and how weak a barrier 
human wisdom is of itself against the most extravagant and 
abominable crimes, 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their 
manner of burying the dead, f It was not the custom of the 
eastern nations, and especially of the Persians, to erect funeral 
piles for the dead, and to consume their bodies in the flames. 
% Accordingly we find that Cyrus, ^when he was at the point 
of dcathy took care to charge his cnildren to inter his body« 
and to restore it to the earth ; that is the expression he makes 
use pf ; by which he seems to declare, that he locked upon the 
earth as the original parent from whence he sprung,, and t4 
which he ought to return. 1| And when Cambyses had oflfer- 
ed a thousand indignities to the dead body of Amasis, king of 
Egypt, he thought he crowned all by causing it to be burnta 
■which was equaJly contrary to the Egyptian and Persian man- 
ner of treating the dead. It was the custom of the * latter 
to wrap up their dead in wax, in order to keep them the Ion* . 
ger from corruption. 

I thought proper to give the larger account, in this place, of 
the manners and customs of the Persians, because the history 
of that people will take up a great part of this work, and be- 
cause I shall say no more on that subject in the sequel. The 
treatise of \ Barnabas Brisson, president of the parliament of 

f Her. I. iii. c. 16. \ Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 2S8. 

$ Ac mihi quidsm antiquis^imum sepulturx genus id fnist^ yide^ 
tur quoapud Xenophontem, Cyrus utitur. Rfdditur enim terrs cor^ 
pus, ec ita locaitttm ac ait^m ^uaai experimento matris obdticitur, 
Cic. I. il de Leg. n. jS6. 
• Ij Her. I. iii. c. 16. • 

* Condiunt ^gyptii mortuoe, et eos domi servant : Perfae jam 
cera ctrcurolttos condiunt, ut quam maxime permaneant diutunia 
corpora. Cic. Tuscul. Quest. 1. 1. n. 108. 

% Barnab. Brissomus de regio Persarum principatu, &c. Arg€0'» 
torati,an»i7lo. 
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Parist upon the government of the Peniansy has been of great 
use to me. Such collections as these, when they arc made by. 
able hands, save a writer a great deal of pauis, and furnish 
him with matter of eruditioi^ that c68U hiia little^ and yet 
o^Q does him great honour. 

, ARTICLE V. 

THE CAUSE OP THE DECLENSION OF THE PER^AIf EMPIRE, 

AND OF THE CHANGE THAT HAPP£Niil> IN 

THEIR MANNERS. 

When wc compare the Persians, as they were before Cyrng 
and during his reign, with what they were afterwards in the 
reigns of his successors, wc can hardly believe they were the 
same people ; and we see a sensible iflustration of this truth, 
that the declension of manners in any state is always attended 
with that of empire and dominion. 

•Among many other causes that brought about the declen- 
sion of the Persian empire, the four following may be looked 
upon as the principal : their excessive magniBcence and luxu- 
ry : the abject subjection and slavery of the people ; the bad 
education of their prince* which was the, source of all their 
irregularities ; and their want of faith in the execution of 
their treatiesj oaths, and engagements. 

SECTION I. 

LVXtTRT AND MAGNIFICBNCB. 

What made the Persian troops in Cyrus's time to be looked 
upon as invincible, was the temperate and hard h'fe to which 
they were accustomed from their infancy, having nothing but 
water for their ordinary drink, bread and roots for their food, 
the ground, or something as hard, to lie upon ; inuring them- 
selves to the most painful exercises and labours, and esteeming 
the greatest dangers as nothing. The temperature of the 
country where they were bom, which was rough, mountainous, 
and woody, might somewhat contribute to their hardiness j for 
which reason Cyrus * would never consent to the project of 
transplanting them into a more mild and agreeable climate. 
The excellent manner of educating the ancient Persians, of 
which we have already given a sufficient account, and which 
was not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was 
subject to the authority and direction of the magistrates, and 
regulated upon principles of the public good ; this excellent 
education prepared them for observing:, in all places and at all 
times, a most exact and severe discipline. Add to this the. ins 

• Phit. in Apophth. 172. 
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flucncc of the prince's example, who made it his ambition to 
surpass all his subjects in regularit/, was the most abstemious 
and sober in his manner of life, the plainest in his dress, iJie 
most inured and accustomed to hardships and fatigues, as well 
as the bravest and most intrepid in the time of action. What 
might not be expected from soldiers so formed and so trained 
up ? By them therefore we find Cyrus conquered a great part 
of the world. 

After all his victories, he continued to exhort his army and 
people not to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they 
might not eclipse the giory they had acquired, b\it carefully 
preserve that simplicity, sobriety, temperance, and love of la- 
bour, which were the means by which they had obtained it. 
But I do not know, whether Cyrus himself did not»at that 
very time sow the first seeds of that luxury, which soon over- 
spread and corrupted the whole nation. In that august cere- 
mony which we have already described at large, and on which 
he first showed himself in public to his new-conquered sub- 
jects, he thought proper, in order to heighten the splendour 
of his regal dignity, to make a pompous display of all the 
magnificence and show that could be contrived to dazzle the 
eyes of the people. Among other things he changed his 
own apparel, as also that of his officers, giving them all gar- 
ments made after the fashion of the Medes, richly shining with 
gold and purple, instead of their Persian clothes, which were 
very plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to forget how much the contagious ex- 
ample of a court, the natural inclination all men have to value 
and esteem what pleases the eye and makes a fine show^ how 
glad they are to distinguish themselves above others by a false 
merit easily attained, in proportion to the degrees of wealth 
and vanity a man has above his neighbours ; he forgot how 
capable all this together, was of corrupting the purity of an- 
cient manners, and of introdncmg by degrees a general predom- 
inant taste for extravagance and luxury. 

. * This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an exr 
cess, as was little better than downright madness. The prince 
carried all his wives with him to the wars ; and what an 
ijquipage such a troop must be attended with, is easy to judge. 
All his generals and officers followed his example, each in 
proportion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for so do- 
ing was, that the sight of what they held most dear and precious 
in the world, would encourage them to fight with the greater 
resolution ; but the true reason was the love of pleasure, by 
which they were overcome and enslaved, before they came to 
engage with the enemy. 

• Xenoph. Cyrop. I. iv. p.91— 99. 
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Anotb^ instance of their foUjr wa6» that they carrieil thor 

luxury and extravagance in the army, with re^;»cct. to their 
tentSy chariots, and tabies» to a greater exceasy if possibley Ihaa 
they did in their cities, f The most exquisite mea-tfiy the 
rarest birds* and the costliest dainties must needs be fHound far 
the prince, in what part of the world soever he was encaunped. 
They had their vessels of gold and silver without number ; 
instruments J of luxury, says a certain historian, not of victory, 
oroper to allure and em*ich an enemy, but not to repel or d&* 
feat him. 

I do not see what reasons Cyrus could ha;vefor chugging his 
conduct in the last years of his life. It must be owned, ixKleed^ 
that the station of kings requires a suitable grandeur anci mag- 
nificence, which may on certain occasions be carried eveo Xm a. 
degree of pomp and splendour. But princes possesieci oi^ a 
real and solid merit* have a thousand ways of making up iv-faat 
they may seem to lose by retrenching some part of thdr out- 
ward state and magnificence. Cyrus himself had found b^r ex- 
perience, that a king is more sure of gainkig respect fiooi his 
people by the wisdom of his conduct, than by the greatness of 
his expenses ; and that afifection and confidence produce a 
closer attachment to his person, than a vain adnuration of un- 
necessary pomp and grandetu*. Be this as it will, Cyrps's last 
example became very contagious. A uste for vanity and ex- 
pense Brst prevailed at court, then spread itself into the cities 
and provinces, and in a little time infected the whok nattoiiy 
and was one of the principal causes of the ruin of that emplrey 
which he himself had founded. 

What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is not pecu- 
liar to the Perjian empire. The most judicious historians, the 
most learned philosophers, and the profoundest politicians, all 
Liy it down as a certain, indisputable maxim, that wbecevcr 
luxury prevails, it never fails to destroy the noost flounahin^ 
states and kingdoms ; and the experience of all ages, and all 
nations, does but too clearly demonstrate this maxim. 

What is this subtle, secret poison then* that thus lurks un- 
der the pomp of luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is ca* 
pable of enervating at the same time both the whole strength 
of the body, and the vigour of mind ? It is not very difficult 
to comprehend why it has this terrible effect. When men arc 
accustomed to a soft and voUiptuqus life, can they be very fit 
for undergoing the fatigues and hardships of war \ Are they 
qualified for suffering the rigour of the seasons ; for enduring 
hunger and thirst ; for passing whole n'^hts without sleep up- 

f Senec. 1. iii* de Ira, c. 20. 

\ Non belli sed luxuriae Apparatum — ^Acicra Persanim aiiro pur- 
puraque fulgentem intugrf jubebat Alexander, przdam, non anna 
gestantem, Q. Curt. 
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»n occasion ; for ^oing through contmual exercise and action ; 
Dr facing danger and despising death ? The natural effect of 
oluptuousness and delicacy, which are the iaseparaUe com« 
>anioii8 of luxury, is to render men aubject^to a multitude of 
alse ^v^anta and necessitiesy to make their happiness depend ap<- 
y%\ a thousand trifling conveniences and superfluities, whick 
:hey can no longer be without, and to ^v^ tliem an unreason- 
able fondness' for life, on account of a thousand secret ties and 
engagements that endear it to them, and which by stifling in 
them the great motives of glory, zeal , for their prince, and 
love for their country, render them fearful aad cowardly, and 
hinder them from exposing themselves to dangers, vdiich maf 
in a moment deprive them of aill those things wherein thcf 
place their fielkity. ^ 

SECTION 11. 

'THE Abject submission and slateky of th£ Persians. 

VTe are told by Plato, that this was one of the causes of tfce 
dedension of the Persian empire. And indeed what contrib* 
ntes most to the preservation of states, and renders their arms 
■victorious, is not the number, but the vigour and courage of 
their armies ; and, as it was finely said by one of the ancients, 
* ** From the day a man loseth his liberty, he loscth one half 
** of his ancient vi^us." He is no longer concerned fot the 
prosperity of the state, to which he looks upon himself as an 
alien ; and having lost the principal motives of his attachment 
to it he becomes indifferent about the success of public affairs, 
about the glory or welfare of his country, in which his circum- 
stances allow htm to claim no share, and by which bis Own pri- 
vate condition is not altered or improved. It may truly be 
aaici, that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of liberty. That 
prince never acted in an arHtrary manner ; nor did* he think 
that a despotic power was worthy of a king ; or that there wai 
any great glory in ruling an empire of slaves. His tent was 
always open 5 and free access allowed to every one that desired 
to speak to him. He did not live retired, but was visible, ac- 
cessible, aad affable to all ; beard their complaints, and with 
his own eyes observed and rewarded raeiit ; invited to bistable, 
not only his general officers and prime ministers, but even sub- 
alterns, and sometimes whole companies of soldiers, f The 
simplicity and frugality of his table made him capable of giving 
such entertainments frequently. His aim themn was to ani* 

♦ Horn. Odyss. v. S22. 

t Tantas vires habet fmgalitaii principis, ut tot impeBdils toit 
eroi^atioziibus sola sufficint. Pliii. iu Paaeg. Traj. 
VoL.H. S 
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mate his officers and soldiers^ to inspire them with courage and 
resolution, to attach them to his person rather than to his dig- 
nity, and to make them warmly espouse his glory, and still 
more the interest and prosperity of the state. This is what 
may truly be called the art of governing and cotnmanding. 

In the reading of Xenophon, with what pleasure do we ob- 
serve, not only those fine tvrms of wit, that justness and inge- 
nuity in their answers and repartees, that delicacy in jesting and 
raillery ; but at the same time that amiable cheernilness and 
gaiety which enlivened their entertainments, from which all 
vanity and luxury were banished, and in which the principal 
seasoning was a decent and beconiin^ freedom, that prevented 
all constraint, and a kind of familiarity, which was so far from 
lessenhig their respect for the prince, that it f^ave such a life 
and spirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and tenderness 
could produce. I may venture to say, that by such a coo- 
duct as this, a prince doubles and trebles his army at a small 
expense. Thirty thousand men of this sort are preferable to 
millions of such slaves, as the Peruans became afterwards. In 
time of action, on a decisive day of battle, this truth is moat 
evident ; and the prince is more sensible of it than any body 
else. At the battle of Thymbraea, when Cyrus's horse fell 
under him, Xenophon takes notice how much it concerns a 
commander to be loved by his soldiers. The danger of the 
king's person became the danger of the army ; and his troops 
on that occasion gave incredible proofs of their courage and 
bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner under the 
greatest part of his successors. Their only care was to sup- 
port the pomp of sovereignty. I must confess, their outward 
ornaments and ensigns of royalty did not a little contribute 
to that end. A purple robe, richly embroidered, and hang- 
ing dowTf to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their beads 
with an imperial diadem round it, a golden sceptre in their 
hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous and shining court, 
a multitude of officers iindT guards ; these things must needs 
conduce to heighten the splendour of royalty : but all this» 
when this is all, is of little or no value. What is that king 
in reality, who^ loses all his merit and his dignity, when he 
puts off his ornaments I 

Some of the eastern kings, to procure the greater reverence 
to their persons, generally kept themselves shut up in their 
palaces, and seldom showed themselves to their subjects. We 
have already seen, that Dejoces, the firet king of the MeM 
at his accession to the throne, introduced this policy, which 
afterwards became very common in all the eastern countnc?. 
But it is a great mistake, that a prince cannot descend from 
his graadeuri by a sort of famUiarity, without debasing or ici- 
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sening his greatness. Artaxerxes did not think so ; and 
* Plutarch observes, that that prince, and queen Statira hi» 
wife, took a pleasure in being Visible and of easy access to 
their people ; and by so doing were but the more respected. 

Among the Persians no su^ect whatsoever was allowed to 
appear in the king's presence without prostrating himself before 
him : and this law, which Seneca with good reason^ calls a Per* 
sian slavery, f Perstcam icr*viiutem^ extended also to foreigners. 
We shall find afterwards, that several Grecian* refused to com- 
ply with it, looking upon such a ceremony as derogatory to 
men born and bred in the bosom of liberty. Some of thcm^ 
less scrupulous, did submit to it, lut not without great reluc- 
tance ; and we are told, that one of them, in order to cover 
the shame of such a. servile prostration, t purposely let fall 
his ring, when he came near the king^ that he might have 
occasion to bend his body on another account. But it would 
have been criminal for any of the natives of the country to 
hesitate or deliberate about an homage which the kings ex** 
acted from them with the utmost rigour. 

What the scripture relates of two sovereigns || on one hand,, 
whereof the one commanded all his subjects,, on pain of death, 
to pri)str^te themselves before his image :. and the other on 
the same penalty suspended all acts of religion, with regard to 
all the gods in general, except to himself only ; and on the- 
other hand, of the ready and blind obedience of the whole 
city of Babylon, who ran- all together on the first signal to 
bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king ex- 
clusively, of all the powers of heaven ; all this shows to what 
an extravagant excess the eastern kings carried their pride^. 
iuid the people their flatteiy and servitude. 

So great was the distance between the Persian king and his 
subjects, that the latter, of what rank or quality soever, whe- 
ther satrapae, governors, near relations, or even brothers to the 
king, were only looked upon as slaves 5. whereas the king him- 
self was always considered,. not only as their sovereign lord and 
absolute master, but aa a kind of divinity. $ In a word, the 
peculiar character of the Asiatics, and of the Persians more 
particulariy than any other, was servitude and slavery ; which* 
made J Cicero say, that the despotic power some were endea- 
ouring to establish in the Roman commonwealth, was an in- 
supportable yoke, not only to a Roman,,but even to a Persian- 
It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the princes oil 

• In Artax. p. 1013. 

\ Lib. iii. de Benel c. 12. et lib. iii. de Ira, c. 17. 
\ .fflian, 1. i. Var. Histor. cap. 21, 

I Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. c. iiL- Dariui tlie Mede, Dan. c. vii. 
^ PluC. in Agophth. p. 213, § Lib. x. Epist. ad Attic; 



•ne handy, aad this abject flubmitsioo of the peo]^ on the olber,. 
which, according to Plata Ij,, were the principal causes ^ the 
mio of the Fereian empire, ^ dissolving all the tiee wherewith 
a king is united to his subjects, and the subjects to their king. 
Such an haughtiness extinguishes all affection and humanity in 
the former ; and such an abject state of slavery leaves the peo- 
ple neither courage, zeal, nor gratitude. The Persian kings 
governed and commanded only by threats and menaces, and 
the subjects neither obeyed nor marched, but with uowilling- 
oess and reluctance. This is the idea Xerxes himself gives us 
•f them in Herodotus, where that prince is represented as won- 
dering>how the Grecians, who were a free people, could %o 
to battle with a good will and inclination. How could ant 
thing great or noble be expected from men so dispirited and 
depressed by slavery as the Persians were, and reduced to such 
an abject servitude ; which, to use the words of r«ong:inus,* 
is a kind of imprisonment, wherein a man's soul may be said 
in some sort to grow little and contracted ! 

I ain unwilling to- say it, but I do not know, whether the 
great Cyrus himself did not contribute to introduce among the 
Irersians, both that extravagant pride ih their kii^s, and that 
abject submission and flattery in the people. It was in that 
pompous ceremony, which I have several times mentioned,, 
that the Persians, till then very jealous of their liberty, sad 
very far from being inclined to make a shameful prostitutiott 
of it by any mean behavtour or servile compliances, first bent 
the knee before their prince, and stooped to a posture oi ado- 
ration. Nor was this an effect of chance : for Xenophon 
intimates clearly enough^, that C^t^ f ^^^ desired to have 
that homage paid him, had appomted persons on purpose to 
begin it ; whose example was accordingly followed by the 
multitude, and by the Persians a$ well as the other nations. 
In these little tricks and stratagems we no longer discern that 
nobleness and greatness of soul which had ever been con^i- 
cuous in that prince till this occasion : and I should be apt to 
think, that being arrived at the utmost pitch of glory and 
powei',. he could no loiiger resist those violent attacks, where- 
with prosperity is always assaulting the best of princes, J j^ 
cundte res sapientitim animts firtigant ; . and that at last pride 
and vanity, which arc almost inseparable from sovereign pow- 
er, forced him,^ and in a manner tore him from himself aod 
his own natural indioations : j fi dominatUnii conwdsus et- 
mutatus. 



tj Lib. ill. de Leg. p. 697. 

• Cap. XXXV. t Cyrop. 1. ii. p. tlS, | M^A 

i Tacit; Auud, I vx. c 46., 
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SECTION III. 

THB WROKG EDUCATION OF THEIR PR1N<^ES ANOTHER* 
CAUSE OF THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN IMFIRB. 

It is Plato || stilly the prince of pbilosopbers, who makes^ 
^113 reflection ; and we shall find>tif wc narrowly examine the 
£act in question, how solid and judicioua it is» and how inex^ 
^usable Cyrus's conduct was in this icspectv' 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible 
iioi^ highly necessary a^good education is to a y^ung prince.- 
He knew the whole valae of it mth regard to himseU> and 
liad found all the advantages of it by his own experience*.. 
"VThat he most earnestiy recommended to his officers, in that 
fine discourse he made to them after the taking of Babylon»> 
in order to exhort them to maintain the glory and reputation 
they had acquired, t was* to educate their childi^en in the same 
manner as they knew they, were educated in Beroia^.and ta' 
persevere themselves in the practice of the same manners as- 
were practised there. 

Would one believe, that a prince,.who spoke and thought 
in this manner, couldever have enturely neglected the educa« 
tion of his own children ? Yet this is* what happened to Cy- 
rus. Forgetting, that he was a father, and employing himself 
mr holly about his conquests, he lefi that care entirely to wo- 
men, that is, to princesses, brought up- in a country where 
Yanity, luxury and voluptuousness,, reigned in the highest de* . 
gree ; for the queen, his wife, was of Media. And in the 
same taste and manner were the two young princes, Cambyses^ 
and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they asked was ever refused 
them : nor were their, desires only granted, but prevented.- 
The great* maxim was, that their attendants should cross theoi. 
in nothing, never contradict them, nor ever make use of re«- 
proofs or remonstrances with them. No one opened his. 
mouth in theirpresence, but to praise and commend what they 
said and did* Every one cringed and stooped, and bent the 
knee before them : and it was thought essential to their great<« 
ness, to place an infinite distance between them and the rest of 
mankind, as if they had been of a different species from them.. 
It i& Plato th^ informs us of all these particulars :^ for Xeno* 
phon, probably to spare his hero, says not one word of the 
manocr^in which these princes were brought up, though he 
gives us so ample an account of the education of their father. 

What surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at lea8t,r, 
take them along with him in his last campargns, in order tos 
draw them out of that soft and effeminate course of life, and. 

I t-ib. ill d« "Ltg. p. 694, 695. * Cyrop. I vii. p. 20a . 
S a 
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to instruct them in the art of war ; for they must needs ba^e 
been of Buffictent year» : bat perhaps the women opposed \a% 
deaRn» and ovcr*ruled him* 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the education of 
these princes was such as ought to be expected from it. 
Cambyses came out of that school what he is represented ia 
lustory, an obstinate and se)f-conceited prince, fuH of arro> 
gance and vanity, abandoned to the most scandolou* excesses 
of druokenn«3S and debauehery, crud and inhunan^ rven to 
the causing his owxx brother to be murdered in coBsequccce 
of a dream ; in a word, a furious iVantic nndman, w^o by hs 
ill conduct brought the empire to the brkik of destructson. 

His father, sa^s Plato, left him at hk death a great many 
vast provinces, immense riches, with innumerable fbroe»by sea 
and land : but be had not given him the means for preserviof 
them, by teaching him the rigbt use of such power* 

This philosopher makes the same reflections with aegard to 
Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being the son of a king,, 
had not been brought up in the same effeminate manaer an pfin- 
ces wete ; but ascended the throne with a long habit of indus- 
try, great temper and moderation, s courage little inferior to 
that of Cyt us, and by which he added to the empire almost as 
■lany provinces as the other had conquered, ^t he was no 
better a father than him, and reaped no benefit from the&nk 
of his predecessor, in neglecting the edscatton. of his diildreiv 
Accordingly his. soo Xerxes wat little better than a aceond 
Cambyses. 

From all this, Plato, after hating showa whal munberiess 
rocks and quicksands, almost unavoidable,, lie i» the way of 
persons bred in the arms of wealth and greatness, concludes^ 
that one principal canse of the declension and ruin of the Per- 
sian empire, was the bad education of their princes ; because 
those first examples had an influence upon, and became a kind 
of rule to all their .successors, under whom every thing still de» 
generated more and more, till at last their la&ary exceeded all 
bounds and restraints. 

SECTION IV. 

TH5IR BREACH OF PAJTH, OR WAKT Ot SINCfitlTT. 

We are informed by Xenophon *, that one of the causes, 
both of the great corruption of manners among the Persians, 
and of the destruction of their empire, vvas their want of public 
faith. Formerly, says he, the king,- and those that governed 
under him, thought it an indispensable doty to keep their word, 
and inviolably to observe all treaties, into which they had 
entered with, the solemnity of an oath ; and that even wkh »- 
* Cyrqp. 1. viii. p. 23 9t 



»DCCt to those tllat had rendered themselves most nfltworthy of 

su^h tfcatanmt, throagh tb^ perftdiousocss anid insinccritf : 

a«d it was by this tine policy and prudent conduct that they 

Rained the absolute confidence, both of their own subjects, and 

o# all their neighbours and allies^ This is a ¥<ry great en* 

cromimn given by the histoFiaa to the Piersians, which nndonbt* 

cdly ^longs totiie rdgn of the great Cyrus ; * though Xeno* 

f>lu>n applie* it likewise to that of the younger Cyrus, whose 

^c^nd maxim was, as h« tefls us, never to violate hjs faith, upo» 

any praence whatsoever, with rcgaard either to any word he 

liad given, any promise naadc, or any treaty he had concluded.." 

These princes had a just idea of the regal (fignity, and rightly 

judged, that if probity and truth were renounced by the rest 

mli mankind, they ought to find a sanctuary in the heart of a> 

king J wha being the bond and centrCr as it were, of society, 

sbouM also be the protector and avenger of fiiith engaged j 

wiiich is the very foundation whereon the other depends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy of per- 
aoBS bom fo# government, did not last long. A false prudence, 
and a spurioos artificial policy, soon succeeded in their place. 
Instead of fai% probity, and true merit, says Xcnophonf, 
winch heretofore the prince used to cherish and distinguish, att 
the chief officers of the court began to be 611ed whh those 
pretended zealotts servants of the king, who sacrificed every 
tMug to h» hmnour and supposed btcrest ; % who hold it as 
a maxim, that falsehood and deceit, perfidiousness and per- 
jury, if boWly and artfiilly put in practice, are the shortest 
and surest expedients for bringing about his enterprises and 
designs ; who look upon a scrupulous adherence in a prince 
to his word, and to the engagements into which he has en- 
tered, as an ciFect of pusillanimity, incapacity, and want of 
understanding ; and whose opinion, in short, is, that a man is 
unqualified for government, if he does not prefer reasons and 
considerations of state, before the exact observation of treaties, 
though coBclidcd in ever so solemn and sacred a manner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon invitated their 
prince, who became their example and instructor in double- 
dealing and treachery. They soon gave themselves up to vio- 
lence, injustice, and impiety : and from, thence proceeds that 
strange alteration and difference we find in their manners, as 
also the contempt they conceived for their sovereigns, which 
is bcih the natural consequence and punishment of the little 
regard )[)rince8 pay to the most sacred and awfiil solemnities of 
religion. 

♦ De exped. Cyr. L i. p. 267. f Cyrop. L vii. p. ^S9. 

i'E:ri t» fcanfyoC^rfl** •* jrifiw^w rwro/jiuTaaw ohv airo tjns ha tm 
hri»f%{irrty kocI ^tttficrflw/, *«* l^cLturuv, to H iirXWTi m *WlCifV>.T« rnvtl 

rZ »Xi6»5* tJwi. De exped, Cyr. 1. i. p. S93. • 
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Surely the oath» by which treaties are scaled and lald&^cl^ 
and the Deity^ brouf^ht in not only as present».but as goanmt^ee 
of the conditions stipulated, is a most sacred and' august cere- 
mony, very proper for the sul^ccting of earthly princes to tlie 
supreme Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is qualified, to 
judge them ; and for the keeping all human majesty withiia 
the bounds of its duty, by making it appear before the majestT- 
of God, in respect of which it is nothings. Now,^^ if priBces 
will teach their people not to> stand in fear of the supreme Be- 
ing, how shall they be able to secure thetr respect and reve- 
rence to themselves i When once that fear conies to be eztiia- 
guished in the subjects as well as in the prince, what will be-* 
come of fidelity and obedience,, and by what stays or piUaxv 
shall the throne be supported ? * Cyrus had good reason to 
say, that he looked upon none as good servants and £aithfat 
subjects, but such as had a sense of religion^ and a reverence 
for the Deity : nor is it at all astonishing^ that the contempt 
which an impious prince, who has no regard to the sanctity* 
of oaths, shows of God and religion, should shake the very 
foundations of the firmest and best established empires, and 
sooner or later occasion their utter destruction. Kings, says 
f Autarch, when any revolution happens in their dominions, 
are apt to complain bitterly of their suiigects' unfisdthfolnesS' 
and disloyalty : but they do them wrong ; and forget that it 
was themselves who gave them the first lessons of their dis- 
loyalty, by showing no regard to justice and fidelity, wluchv 
on all occasions they sacrificed without scruple to their oyh^ 
particular interests. 



<» Cyrop. L vju' p. soil f Plut. ia Pyrrh. p» S9t: 
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OF all the ancient nations, scarce have any been to higrhfy 
celebrated, or furnished history with so many valuable 
monumenta and illustrious examples, as Greece* In what Kght 
soever she is considered, whether for the glory of her arros^ the 
wisdom of her laws, or the study and improvement of arts and 
sciences^ all these she carried to the utmiost perfection ; and it 
may be truly said, tliat in all respects she has in some measure 
been the school of mankind. 

It is impossible not to be very much affected with the his- 
tory' of such a nation ; especially when we consider that it has- 
been transmitted to us by writers of extraordinary merit, many 
of whom distinguished themselves as mHch by their swords as 
by their pens ; and were as great commanders and able state s» 
men as excellent historiajiff% I confess, it is a vast advantage 
to have such mext for guides ; men of an exq,ui8ite judgment 
and consummate prudence ^ of a just and perfect taste in every 
respect ; and who farnish not only the facts and thoughts, as 
well as the expressions wherewith they are to be represented ;, 
but, what is more,, who furnish all the proper reflections that are 
to accompany those facts ; and which are the most useful im- 
provements resulting from history. These are the rich sources, 
from whence I shall draw all that I have to say, after I have 
previously inquired into the first origin and establishment of 
the Grecian states. As this inquiry must be dry, and not car 
pable of affording much, delight to the reader, J shall be as brief 
as possible. But before I enter upon that, I think it necessary 
to draw a kind of a short plan of the situation of the country^ 
and of the several parts that compose it^ 
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ARTICLE I. 

A GEOGEAPHICAL DESCRIPVON OF ANCIENT GILEICE. 

A.ncient Greece, which is now the south part of Turkey ii 
£urop<9 was bounded on the east by the JEgean sea, now c^led 
the .Ajrhipclago ; on the south by the Cretan, or Candian sea; 
©n the west by the Ionian sea ; and on the north by IHyria and 
Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece arc, Epirus, Pelo- 
ponnesus, Greece property so called, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

Epirus » This province is situated to the west, and divide J 
from Thcssaly and Macedonia by mount Plndus, and the A- 
croceraunian mountains. 

The most remavjcable inhabitants of Epirus are, the Mohs- 
jianjf whose chief city is Dodona, famous for the~ temple and 
oracle of Jupiter. The ChaomanSf whose principal city is 
Oricura, The ThesprotiafUf whose city i& Buthrotum, where 
was the palace and residence of Pyr^^hus. The j^carnanimsi 
whose city was Ambracia, which gives its name to the guif. 
Near to this stood Actium, famous for the victory of Augustus 
Caesai', who built over-against that city, on the other side of 
the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There were two little nvcrs 
in Epirus, very famous in fabulous slory, Cocjrtus and Acheron. 

Epirus must have been very well peopled in former times ; 
as • Polybius relates, that Paul us JEmilius, after having de- 
feated Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, destroyed seventy 
cities in that country, the greatest part of which belonged to 
the Molossians ; and that he carried away from thence nojesi^ 
than 150,000 prisoners. 

PelopennejBj, This is a peninsula, now called the Morca,. 
joined to the rest of Greece only by the isthmus of Corinth^ 
th.it is but six miles bix)ad» It is well known, that several 
princes have attempted in vain to cut through this isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Acbd'ta^ properly so calledi 
whoRc chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patrae, &c. Siih ^" 
which is Olympia, otherwise called Pisa, seated on the river 
Alpheus, on the banks of which the Olympic games used to 
be celebrated. Cyllene, the country, of Mercury. Mfsjeniat 
in which are the cities of-Messene, Pylos, in the last of which 
Nestor was born, and Corona. jfrcaJia, in which stood the 
cities of Tega» Stymphalos, Mantinea, and Megalopolisj Po- 
lybius's native place. Laconia^ wherein stood Sparta, orU- 
cedaemon, and AmyclsB ; mount. Taygetus ; the nver Eorotas, 
and the cape of Tenarns. ArgeUsy in which was thedtyof 
Argos, called also Hippium, famous for the temple of Jd^o » 
Nemea, Mycenae, Nauplia, Troezen, and EpidauruSf whcrciE. 
was tlie temple of JSsculapius. 

* Apud Strab. I, viL p. SSiL 
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GREECly PROPEHLY SO CALLED. 

The principal parts of this country were ^toHa^ in. which 
^were the cities or Chalcis^ Calydon, and Olenus. Doris ^ Lo^ 
ertjy inhabited by the Ozolx, Naupactuoii now called Le- 
pantoy famous for the defeat of the TurkA in 1571. Pbocis. 
Antycira. Delphos at the foot of mount Pamassusy femous 
'for the oracles delivered thete. In this country also was mount 
Helicon. Baotia. Orchomenos. Thespia. Cheronea, Plu- 
'tarch's native country. Plataea, famous for the defeat of Mar- 
donias. Thebes. Aulis^ famous for its port, from whence 
*the Grecian army set sail for the siege of Troy. Leuctra, ce- 
lebrated for the victory of Epaminondns. Attiea» Megara. 
'Eleusis. Decelia. Marathoni where Miltiades defeated the 
Persian army. Athens, whose ports were Piraeus, Munichia, 
and Phalerus ; and mountains Ifymettus and Citbaeron. Z.^ 

Tbessaly* The most Tematkable towns of this province 
were, Gomphi, Pharsalia, near which Julius Caesar defeated 
Pooipey. IMlagnesia. Methone, at the siege of which Philip 
lost his eye. Thermopylae,, a narrow strait, famous for the 
defeat of Xerxes's numerous army by the vigorous resistance 
of see Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. Demetrias. 
The delightful valleys of Tempe, near the baifks of the river 
Peneus. Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains cele- 
brated in fabulous story for the battle of the giants. 

Macedonia. I shall only mention a few of the principal 
towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, now call- 
ed Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, the capital of the country, 
and the native place of Pbilfp and of his son Alexander the 
'Great, ^gsea. Odessa. Pallene. OHnfhus, from whence 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. 
Arcanthus. Thcssalonica, now called Salonichi. Stagira, the 
place of Aristotle's birth. Amphipolis. PhiHppi, famous for 
the victory gained there by Augustus and Anthony over Bmtus 
and Cassias. Scotussa. Mount Athos; and the river Strtmon. 

THE GRRCIAN ISLES. 

There is a great number of islands contiguous to Greece, 
that are very famous in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, 
with a town of the same name, now called Corfu. Cephalene 
and Zacynthus, now Cephalona and Zaht. Ithica, the country 
of Uly&ses, and Dulichium. Near the promontory Malea, oyer- 
against Loconia, is Cithera. In the Saronic gulf, are ^gina, 
and Salamine, so famous for the naval battle between Xerxes 
and the Grecians. Between Greece and Asia lie the Spora- 
des ; and the Cyclades, the most noted of which are Andres, 
Delos, and Paros, anciently famous for fine marble. Higher 
up in the J£gean «ea it Eubcea, now Negropont» separated front 
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the main Und by a wiaSk arm of tbe sea, called Eiuias. The 
mort remarkable city of this isle was Chalcis. Towards the 
north is Cyrusy and* a good deal higher, IfOnnos, now called 
Stalimioe ; and still firther, Samothrace* Lower down is 
Lesbos, whose princq>al city was Mitylene, from wiience ihe 
isle has since taken the name c^ Hetefin. Chios, Sdo, re- 
nowned for excellent wine ; and, lastly, Samos. Some of 
these last mentioned isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, or Candia, is tbe largest of all the iski 
contiguous to Greece. It has to the north the .^B^an sea, or 
the Archipel^o ; and on the south the African ocean. Its 
principal towns wer^ Gortyna, Cydon, Gnoasus; and its moun- 
tains, Dtcte, Ida, and Corycus. U& labyrinth is famous over 
all the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had likewise settlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy, 
towards Calabria *, which places are for that reason called 
Graecia Magna. 

-f But their grand settlement was in Ada Minor, and parti- 
cularly in ^olis, Ionia, and Doris^ The principal towns of 
JEolis are, Cumae, Phocaea, £leS. Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazo- 
mene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and Epbesus. Of Doris, 
IlaUcamassus and Coidos. 

They had also a great number of colonies disper^ up aai 
down in different parts of the world, whereof I shaHgivesoise 
account as occasion ahall offer. 



ARTICLE IL 

9IVISI0N OF THE GRECIAN HISTORY INTO rOU« 
SEVERAL AGES. 

The Grecian history may be divided into four diflSenefit ages, 
all noted by so many memorable epoehas ; a^i which together 
include the space of 2154 years. 

The first ^e extends from the foundation of the aevexalpettf 
kingdoms of Greece, beginning with that of Sicyon, which 
is the most ancient, to the siege of Troy, and comprehends 
about 1000 years, namely, from the ye^r of the world isio 
to the year 2820. 

The second begins from tbe taking of Troy to the reign of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, at which period the Grecian his- 
tory begins to be intermixed with that of the Persians ; and 
contains the space of 669 years, from the year of the worid 
2820 to the year 3485. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Dariui 
to the death of Alexander the Great, which is the finest part 

• Strab. 1. vi. p. 253. f Pli«* ^* '»• «• ^' 
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ef the Oredan history ; and takes in the term of 19B years, 
from the year of the world 3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the death of AIex«> 
ander, at "which time the Grecians began to decline) and con- 
tinues to their final subjection by the Romans. The epocba 
of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may be dated, 
partly from the taking a"hd destruction of Corinth by the con- 
sul L. Mummius, in 3858 ; partly f;'om the extinction of the 
kingdom of the Seleucides in Asia, by Pompey, in the year of 
the world 3939 ; and of the kingdom of the Lagidesin Egypt, 
by Augustus, anno mun.'3974. This last age includes in all 
293 years. 

Of these four distinct ages, I shall in this place only touch 
npon the two first, in a very succinct manner, just to give the 
reader some general notion of that obscure period ; because* 
those times, at least a great part of thetn, liave more of fable 
In them than of real history ; and are wrapped up in such a 
darkness and obscurity, as are very hard, if not impossible, 
to penetrate; and I have often declared already, that such a 
dark and laborious inquiry, though very useful for those that 
are for going to the bottom of history, does not come withia 
the pl^n of tny design. 

ARTICLE III. 

THE i>RIMITlVE ORIGIN OP T^E GRECIANS. 

In order to arrive at any certain knowledge concerning the 
first origin of the Grecian nations^ we must necessarily have re- 
course to the accounts we have of them in holy scripture. 

* Javan, or Ion (for in the Hebrew the same letters differ- 
ently pointed forn:i these two different names), the son of Ja- 
phet, and grandson of Noah, was certainly the father of all 
those nations that went under the general denomination of 
Greeks, though he has been looked npon as the father of the 
lonians only, which were but one particular nation of Greeks, 
But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians^ and others, give 
no other appellation to the whole body of the Grecian nations, 
than that of lonians ; f and for this reason Alexander in the 
prediction.B of Daniel, is mentioned under the name of the 
king of J Javan. 

. § Javan had four sons, Eliza, Tarsis, Chittim, and Dodanim. 
As Javan was the original fiither of the Grecians in general, 
no doubt but his four sons were the heads and founders of the 

* Gen. X. 2. f Dan. viii. 21. 

\ Hircus caprarum rex Grsdx- ; in the Hebrew, tcx Javatt. ' 
§ Gea. X. 4. * 
Vol.. II. T 



clucf UibM aod piiacipal InaBcfaes of Ibat nafioa, vifick be* 
came in succeeding agce so renowned for arts and arms. 

£lisa is the saine at Ellas, aft it ia rendered in the Cbaldfe 
timslatton ; and the word 'EJULMif. which was ased as the com- 
non appellation of the whole people* in the same manner as 
the wcMxl *E^x«ic was of the whole coanlry» has no other deri- 
vation. The city of Slisy very ancient in Peloponnetnsy the 
Elysian Fields, the river EJissus, or IlisattSy have long retained 
the marks of their being derived from Eliza, and have coiitr3>- 
uted more to preserve his memory, than the hrstOiians them- 
advcs of the natioo, who were inqaisitive after foreign affairs^ 
and but little acquainted with their own original ; because as 
they had little or no knowledge of the true religion, they did 
not carry their inquiries so high. Upon which aocouDt, tbef 
themselves derived the worda Hellenes and lones from anodier 
ibiintaiB, as we shall see in the sequel ; for I think myself 
obliged to give some account of their qptntons also in tbit 
respect* 

Tarsis was the second son of JavSm . He settled^ as his breth- 
fftn did, in some part of Greece, perhaps in Achaia, or the 
oeighbouring provinces, as Elixa did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chtttim was the father of 
the Macedonians, according to the authority of the first book 
4>f the Maccabees, * in the beginning of which it is said, that 
Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian, went out of \m 
country, which was that of Cettbim, f or Chittim, to make 
vfdx against Darius, king of Persia. And in the eighth cbap- 
ter» speaddng of the Romaoa and their victories over the 2ast 
kings of Macedonia, Philip and Peraens^ the two last men- 
tioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodantm« It is very probable, that Thessaly and Epinu 
^ere the portion of the fourth son of Javanr. The impious 
worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the city of Dodona^ 
itself, are proofs that some remembrance of Dodanim had re- 
mained with the people, who derived thek first establishment 
aad origin from him. 

. This is all that can be said with any certainty concerning the 
true origin of the Grecian nations. The holy scripture, whose 
design 18 not to satisfy our curiosity, but to nourish and improve 
our piety, after scattering these fewrays of light, leaves us in 
Utter darimess concerning the rest of their history ; which 
therefore can only be collected from profane authors. 

If we may believe H Pliny, the Grecians were so called irsn 
the name of an ancient king, of whom they had but a very 

* 1 Mace. L K t l^gx«*uy de cetttf Cethdi. 

% PhilUppum et Peneom Cetheorum reges. Ver, 5. 

S ^^m\ iuri Imfim tiAtistfm iKufs'Vt SCephaiMISi | Iib,iv« o T< 
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oncertuun tradkion. Homer tn his poems ealto tf)rm lirl- 
Iene8> Danai, ArgiK8» ^<i Achaians. It is observable, that 
the vrord Grsccus is not once used in Virgil. 

Tlic exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians wouM ai>pefur 

Tncre<lible» if we could call in question the testimony of their 

ov^n liistorians upon that article. But a people so vain of their 

origin^ as to adorn it by fiction and fable, we may be sure 

-would never think of inventing any thing in its disparagement- 

MTho T would imagine, that the people, to whom the world 

is indebted- for all her knowledge in literature and the Kiences* 

•liotild be descended from mere savages, ^%o knew no othcc 

lamr than force, and were ignorant even of agriculture ? And* 

yet this appears plainly to be the case, from the divine honours 

they decreed to the person ** who first taught them to feed 

upon acorns, as a more delicate and wholesome nourishment 

than herbs. There was still a great distance from this first 

Imx5tT>V€tnent to a state of urbanity and politeness ; nor did 

they indeed arrrvc frt t^ hrtTer* till after a long process of time. 

The weakest were not the That to ucttcrfitsind the necessity 

of living together in societyj in oKitr to defend thcmsclvci' 

against violeiice and oppression* At first they built sin^^le 

houses at a distance from one another : the number of which 

i2}«e»83>ly increasing, formed in time towns and cities. But the 

liare living together in society was not sufficient to polish sucfp 

a people. Egypt and Phcenicia had the honour of doing this. 

Both * these nations contributed to instruct and civilize the 

Orecians, by the colonies they sent among them. The latter 

taught them navigation, writing and commerce ; the former 

the knowledge of their laws and polity, gave them a taste for 

arts and sciences, and initiated them into their mysteries. 

-f- Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great commo- 
tions and frequent revolutions j because, as the people had n<r 
settled correspondence, and no superior power to give laws to 
the rest, every thing was determined by force and violence.. 
The strongest invaded the lands of their neighbours which they 
thought most fertile and delightful, and dispossessed the law*- 
ftrf owners, who were obliged to seek new settlements else- 
where. As Attica was a dVy and barren country, its inhabitantt* 
had not the same invasitms and outrages to fear, and therefore 
consequently kept themselves in possession of their ancient ter- 
ritories ; for which reason they took the name of oMy^^y 
that is, men bom in the country where they lived, to distin- 
guish themselves from the rest of the nations, that had alfflodt 
all transplanted themselves from place to place. 

f Pausan. 1. viii. p. 455, ^S^, ♦• Pelasgtts. 

• Herod 1. ii c. 58.et L v. c; S^^-^^^I^W^ L ▼. c It «t L .^Eii. c. &C. 

i:ThttC2d.Ub.Ls;&. 
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Such were in general the firrt begionings oT Greece. We 
must now enter into a more particalar detail, and gWe a brief 
account of the establishment of the seTeral difierent states 
whereof the whole country consisted. 

ARTICLE IVv 

THI DIPPlllNT STATES INTO WHICH G&EfCB WAS 
DIVIDED. 

la those early times kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and 
of very small extent* the title of kingdom being often given 
to a single city, with a iew leagues of land depending upon it. 

^ X Sicjon. The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that of 
Sicyon; whose beginning is placed by Eusebius 131 s yean 
before the first Olympiad. Its duration is beliered to have 
been about tOOO years. 

• jlrgoj. The kingdom of Argos, in Peloppnncsosf'S^iB 
1080 years before the first 01ym^H|ad^4iMi!e lime of Abraham^ 
The first king of it was Inatbus: His successors were, bis 
son Pboroneus / Aph ; Argus^ from whom the country took 
its name ; and, after several otfaersy Gelmnori who was dethron- 
ed and expelled his kingdom by Danauj, the Egyptian, f Tbf 
successors of this last were first Lyneeus^ £he son ef his brother 
JEgyptus, who alone^ of 50 brothers, escaped the cmdty of 
the Danaides } then Abasi Proetus^ and AtrUim* 

Of Danae, daughter to the last, was bom Perseus, who hav- 
ing, when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his grand- 
father Acrisius, and not being able to bear the sight of Argos, 
where he committed that involuntary murder, withdrew to 
Mycenae, and there fixed the seat of his kingdom. 

Mycena, Perseus then translated the seat of the kingdom 
tTirgosto Mycenae. He left several sons • behind him i 
among others Aks&us, Sthenelus, and Electryon. Alcseus 
was the father of Amphitryon, Sthenelus of Eurystheus, and 
!]£lcclryon of Alcmena. Amphitryon, married Alcmena, up- 
on whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the same 
day I but as the birth of the former was by Juno's manage- 
ment antecedent to that of the latter, Herculc* was forced to 
be subject to him, and was obliged by his order to undertake 
the twelve labours, so celebrated in fable. 

The kings who reigned at Mycenae after Perseus were, 
^kctryon^ Stbenelusy and Euryjtheus. The last, after the death 
of Hercules, declared open war against his descendants, appre- 

t AM, 1915. Ant. J. C. 2089. 

• A. M. 214a- Aat. J. C 1856. Suseb. in ChroQv 
t A..M. 2530. Ant. J. C. 1474.^ 
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li^tidtng they might some time or other-altempt to dethrone 

iM^nn.- ; which, as it happened, was done by the Heraclidae ; 

for, .having killed Eurystheu* in battle, they entered victori- 

cyus into Peloponnesus, and made themselves masters of the 

co\iiitry. But, as this happened before the time determined 

\>y fate, a plague ensaedy which, with the direction of an 

orsicle, obliged them to quit the country. Three years after 

-this, being deceived by .the ambiguous expression of the oracle> • 

t\iey made a second attempt, which likewise proved fruitless. - 

Tliis was about 20-' years before the taking of Troyi . 

^treusy the son. of Pelops, uncle by the mother's side to • 
H^urystheus,. was the latter's successor :. and in this manner ' 
the crown came to the descendants of Ptlops, from whom Pe- 
loponnesus, which before was called Apia, derived its name. 
The bloody hatred of the two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, ^ 
is known to all the world. 

JP7^i&^«&f, the son of Atreus,- succeeded Wis father, in .the 

.kingdom of Mycenae, which he left to his son Agamemnon who 

vi^as succeeded by his son Orestesv The kingdom ot Mycense 

^w^as filled with enormous and horrible crimesy. from the time 

it came into the family of Pelops. . 

^isamenes and Penthiius^.^on^ of Orestes, reigned after their - 
father, and were at. last drive* out of Peloponiresus by the 
Heraclidae. 

* Athens, C^(fr«5>j, a native of Egypt, was the founder of 
this kingdonw^ Having -settled in Attica, he divided all the ' 
country subject to him into 12 districts. . He also established 
the. Areopagus. . 

This august tobunal, in the reign oihxs^xicces&or^Cranausr . 
adjudged the. famous difference between Neptune and Mars. 

In his time happened Deucalion's flood. ~ The deluge of 
Ogyges in. Attica 4?va& much more.ancicntjbeing I020 years bc^ 
fore the first Olympiad^ and consequently in the year of the 
workl 2208.' 

. ^»f^i6ir(ya»y the. third kingp of Athens, procured a confede- 
racy between rs nations, which assembled twice a year at Ther- 
mopyJae, there to oder their common sacrifices^and to consult 
together upon their aifairs in general, as also upon the affairs 
o£ each nation in particular. This conventiou was called the 
assembly of the Amphictyone. 

The rcigh of Erectheus is remarkable for the arrival of Ce- 
res in Attica, after the rape.. of her. daughter Proserpine ; as • 
also for the institution of the -mysteries at Eleusis. 
. f The reign of JE^geusi the son of Pandion, is the most illus- 
trious period of the history of the heroes. . In. his time are 

• A.M. 2448. Ant. J. C 155«. f A. M, 2720. Aot. J. 0.4241^ 
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placed the espeditioii of tlK Ai^onMifes ; tbe cefebcrted b-J 
bours of Hercules ; the war of Miiio8» second king of Cittc, 
against the Athenians ; the story of Theseus and Anadne. I 

Theitfu succeeded his &ther JEgeuSh ^Cecrops had.di<^idcd \ 
Attica into is boroughs^ or 12 districts* sepamted fEom eadi | 
other. Theseus brought the people to uR^:fstand the advan- 
tages of common government, and miiod tbe 18 borongfasl 
into one city* or body-politic, in which the vbcdc aotbority | 
was united. I 

Codnu waa the last king of Athena ; he devoted liiDiKl£ I 
to die for his peof^e. 

* After him tbe title of king waa extingiiisbed asnong tbe | 
Athenians. Medom^ bis son, was aet at the head of H>e cook | 
monwealth, with tbe title of arcbon, that is to say, president} 
or governor. The first archontes were for fife ; but tbe Atfae- 
nians, growing weary of a government which they stiU thought I 
bore too great a resemblance to royal power» made •tiieir ^r- | 
chontes elective every n> >cars» and at last noduord at to » 
annual ofece. 

X Tbeb€J. Cadmus, who came bf tea from tbe coaA of | 
Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, sciaei upon { 
that part of the country whidi was afterwards called Bitotia. 
He built thene the city of Tbtbes, or at least a dtadd, «luch 
from his own name he called Cadmea« and thene fixed the aeat | 
of his power and dominion. 1 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his suoccamfSy and of 
Joeasta his wife» of (£dq>us their son, of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, who were born of the incestuous marriage of Joca<a 
with (Edipus, have furnished ample noatter &r ^fobufocn nar- 
ration and theatrical representations. 

Sparta, or Lactda^mon. It is supposed, tbat LeOxf the ini 
king of Laconia, began his reign aibout 1^)6 befiore t^ Cbni- 
-tian era. . 

Tyndarusi the ninth king of Lacedsemon, hadv by IkIb, 
Castor and Po))nx» who wei*e twins, besides Helena, ^aiiL Cli- 
temnestra, 1 he wi& of Agamemnon, king of M^iceiHe- Hav- 
ing survived his two sons, the twias» he began totbiakcif cboas* 
ing a snccessor, by looking out for a husband for hta daughtct 
Helena. AU the^reten Jers to this princess bound themsdw 
by oath, to abide by, and entirely .submit to the choice wbiek 
the buly herself should make,, who determined in favour of Me- 
iklaus. • She hadnot lived above three yea)rs with her husbaiKl} 
before she was carried ofFby Alexander Paris, son of PriaflH 
king of the Trojans ; which rape was the cause of^tfae Troj;in 
ware Greece- did not- properly begin to know or eaqierienct 
her united strength, till the famous siege of that city, wbeic 

* A. M. 293^ /Vnt. J. C. 1070.. | A. iyt254a^Alit. I. C. 1^5. 



tTie .Adtillefln^Hieikjaxfea, the Nettora^ and the IHf 8«ett«« gave 
AL9tsi. sufficient reason 4x> forebode her future subjection to ihdc 
E>c»stjei3ty. The Greeks toork Trof alter a ten years stege^ 
m uoli about the time that Jephtha gorerned the people of Ood« 
tViSLt, is, according to Bishop U«her, in the year of the world 
2»20» and 1184 years before Jesus Christ. This epocha is 
fa^mous in history,, and should carefully be rememl^red, aa 
•well as that of the Dlyropiads. 

A.11 Olympiad is the revolution of foUr complete years, ftom 
one .celebFatiaa of the Olymptc^ games to aaother. Wt shall 
•elsewhere gi¥e an account of the institution of these garnet^ 
^u-bieh 'wer« celebrated every fosr years, near the town of Bisa^ 
otherwise called Olympia. 

lilic common era of the Oiymptads begins in the summer 

of tiSw year of the world 3228, *lt6 yeara before Jesus Christy 

-firoaa the gaises, in which Corebus won the prisse. in the races.: 

Fcnirscope years after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidas^ re** 

vntiered the Bsioponne&us,. and seized Lacedsemon, where tw^ ' 

brotliers, Barystbenes and Prbcles, sons of Aristodemus, begaft 

%o reign together, and from their time the sceptre always coiK 

iCinsied joimly in the bands of the descendants of those two 

famsiiesw Many years after thk, Lycurgus instituted that bodf 

idf lows, for the Spartan state, which rendered both the legis* 

Intor and repvbKc so famovis in history. I shall speak of theii 

at iai^ in the seqneL 

* Cori9$iK. Corinth began Jater than th« other citiet t 
have been peaking of, to be governed by particular kings, it* 
1V6S at first subject to those c^ Argos and Mycense ; at last 
SiBffimBf the son of Aoius, made himself master of if. But 
brs descendant! were dispossessed of the throne by the Her»-. 
•elid«> aibont MO years after the siege of Troy. 

The regal power after this came to the deicendants of Baci-^ 
4diis, under whom^ the monarchy was changed into an aristoc- 
racy, that is, the reins of the government were in the hands 
i^the elders^ wih» annually cfKyse fVom among themselves a. 
«lsfef magistrate whom they called PrytanFis. At last Cypselua^ 
iMlving gained the people, usurped the supreme authority, 
which he transmitted to. his son Periander ; who was rai^kcd. 
amo^ the Gnscian sages, on acc^^iDt of the love he bore to 
leavnmg, and the pnotection and encouragement be gave ta 
itacocd men. 

f Macedonia* It was a long time before ^e Greeks had* 
any great regard to Macedonia. Her kin^« living retired in 
woods and mountains, seemed not to be considered as a part df 
Ofecce. They pretended, that their kings, of whoni Caramm 
was the firsts were descended from Hei^cules. Philip and hit 

> A U SC38,- Afft. I, C U%6. f A. M.. Sidl« Ant. I. C 1«S V 
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•on Alexander raused the gloiy of this kingdom to a Very high 
pitch. It had subsisted 471 years before the death of Alex- 
andefy and had continued 155 years more, till Perseus was 
beaten and taken by the Romans ; in all 626 years. . 

ARTICLE v.. 

COtOHItS OF THE GREEKS SENT IHTO ASIA MUTOE* 

Wa have ahready observed, that foucBoore years after the 
taking of Troy» the Heradidz recovered Peloponnesus, aftef 
having defeated the Pelopidse, that is Tisamenes and Penthi* 
lus, sons of Orestes ; and that they divided the kingdoms of 
Mjrcenae, Argos, and Lacedaemon among them. 

So great a revolution as this almost changed the face of the 
country, and made way for several very^ famous, transmigra- 
tions % which the better to understand, andto have the clearer 
idea of the situation of .the Grecian nations, as also dt the four 
dialects, or different idioms of speech, that prevailed amoog 
them, it will be necessary to look a little fatthcr back into bis- 
to^. 

* Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly^ and und^ whom 
happened the.Aood that bears his name, had, by Pyrrfaa bis 
wifei two sons, Heleous and Amphictyon. . This last, hsTiog 
driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in his place. He- 
lenu^t if we may believe the historians of his country^ gave the 
name of Helenestothe Greeks: he had three sons^-.j£olBS, 
Doius, and Xuthus. 

J&oius'who was the eldest, succeeded his fkher, and, besides 
Tbessaly, had Locris and Boeotia added to his domim(m& 
Sievcral df his descendants went into. Peloponnesus with Pe- 
lops, the son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from whom Pek> 
ponnesus took its name, and settled themselves in Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus fell to the share of 
Dorus,. and from him was called Doris. 

Xutbus, compelled by hia brothers, upon some partieular 
liisgust, to quit his country, retired to Attica, where he mar- 
ried the daughter of Evecbtheus, king of the AthesiattSy by 
whom he had two sons, Acbaeus andjon^ 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achseus, obliged him 
to retire to Peloponnesus, which was then called Eglalasa, of 
which one part was from him called Achaia. His deacendants 
settled at Lacedaemon^ 

Ion, having signalised himself by his victories, was invited 

"by. the Athenians to govern their city, and gave the country 

his name \ for the inhabitants of Attica were likewise called 

IiQnians. The number of the citizens increased to sudi a dcr 

. . . f 8t]idit^UvMi.p,^e3«/kc.. raa9Sii«l.m.p*S9e,&c.^ 
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?i-ee, that the Athenians were obliged to send a colony of the 
^<^r»ia«isinto Peloponnesus, who likewise gave tho name to the 
covin try they possessed. 

Thius all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though composed 
oF different people, were united under the names of Achxans 
and lonians. 

THe Heraclidae, fourscore years after the takmg of Troy, 
resolved seriously to recover Peloponnesus, which of right be- 
longed to them. They had three principal leaders, sons of 
Arist:oroachu8, namely, Timenes, Cresphontes, and Aristode- 
xnus : the last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes and Proclea, 
succeeded him. The success of their expedition was as happy 
as the motive was just,^and they recovered the possession c* 
tiieir ancient dominion. Argos fell to Timenes, Messenia to 
Gresphontes, and Laconia to the two sons of Aristodemus. 

Svch of the Achseans as were descended from ^olus, and 
had hitherto inhabited £aconia, being driven from thence by 
the Dorians, who accompanied the Heraclidae, into Peloponne- 
sus, after some wandering settled in that part of Asia Minor 
>vhich from them took the name of JEolis, where they founded 
Smyrna,, and eleven other cities 5 but the town of Smyrna came 
Afterwards into the hands of the lonians. The JBolians bo- 
«axne likewise possessed of several cities of Lesbos. 

As for the Achseans of Mycense and Argos, being covy 
pelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidae, they seized 
upon that of the lonians who dwelt at that time in a part 
of Peloponnesus. The latter fled at first to Athens, their ori- 
ginal country, from whence they sometime afterwards depart- 
ed under the conduct of Kileus and Androcles, both sons of 
Codrus, and seized upon that part of the coast of Asia ^inor 
which lies between Caria and«Lydia, and fi;om them was nam- 
ed Ionia ; here they built twelve cities, Ephesus, Clazomena% 
Samos, &c. 

* The power ef the Athenians, who had then Codru3 for 
their king, being very much augmented by the great number 
of refugees that fled into their country, the Heiaclidae thought 
proper to oppose the progress of their power, and for that 
reason made war upon tbcm. The latter were worsted in a 
battle, but still remained masters of Megsnis, where they buHt 
Megara, and settled the Dorians tfi that country, in the room 
of the lonians* 

f One part of the Dorians continued in the country aftor 
the death of Codrus ; another went to Crete : the greatest 
number settled in that part of Asia Minor, which from them 
was called Doris, where they built Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and other cities, and made themselves masters of the islands qi 
Rhodes, Cos, &c. 

* Strab* p. aSSli ' t Ih. p. 653. 
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THE XmKCIAN DIJILECTS* 

It wtH now be more easy to understand what we have to 
•ay concerning the several Grecian dialects. These were four 
in number ; the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the JEoHc. 
They were in reality four diflferent language*, each of them 
perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but yet all- 
derived from, and grounded upon the same original tongue. 
And this diirexsity of languages can no ways appear wonder- 
fiil, in a country where the inhabitasts consisted of diffeicut 
mtions, that did not depend upon one another, bat had each 
its particular territories. 

I. The Attic dialect is that which was used hi Athens and 
the country round about« This dialect has been chiefly used 
l>y Thucydidesy Aristophanesy Piato^ Ifiocrate«> Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes. 

9. The lomc dialect was almost the same with the ancient 
Attic ; but after it had passed into several towns of Asia Mi- 
nor, and into the adjacent islands, which were colonies of the 
Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it received a sort of 
new tincture, and did not come up to that perfect delicacy 
iN^ich the Athenians afterwards ottahied to; Hippocrates 
md Herodotus writ in this dialect. 

S. The Done vvas fi«8t tn use among the S^rtafw, and the 
people of ArgoB % it passed afterwards into Bpkus, Libya, 
Stcity, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and TheocritQS, both 
of toera Syracusans, and Pfndar, followed this dialect. 

4« The JEolic dialect was at first used by the Boeotians and 
'^eir neighbors, and then in JEofis, a country in Asia Minor 
between Ionia and Mysia, which contained laor 19 cities that 
were Grecian colonies. Bappho and Alcasus, of whose works 
Tery little remains, wrote in this dialect. We find also a mix- 
ture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, dsr,i. 
many others. 

ARTICLE VL 

THE RE9UBLICAN FORM or GOVERNMENT ALMOST GE||b 
ERALLY ESTABtlSHED THROUGHOUT GREECE. 

Th b reader may%ave observed hi the little I have said about 
the several settkments of Greece, that the pi imordial ground 
of all those different states was monarchical government, which 
was the most ancient of all fbrmSjthe most universally received 
and established,, the most proper to maintain peace and con- 
cord ; and which, as * Plato observes, 'is formed upon the 
tnodel of paternal authority, and of that gentle and moderate 
dominion which Others exercise over their fiamilies. 

• Fiat Ub.iii. 4eL«g.|^. 



Bflt as the state of thitigv degenerated by de^e^ Ifarough 
the injuefice of usttrpersy the severity of lawful master^, the in- 
surrection of the people, and a thousand accidents and revolu- 
tiond that happened in those states ; a dJfTerent spirit seized the 
people, which prevailed over all Greece, kindled a violent <ic- 
sirc of liberty, and brought about a general change of govern- 
ment every where, except in Macedonia j so that monarchy 
gave way to a republican government, which however was di- 
versified into aln>08t as many various forma as there were dif- 
ferent cities, according to the different gcnins and peculiar 
character of each people. 

However there still remamed a kind of tincture or leaven of 
the ancient monarchical government, which frequently inDamed 
the amibition of private citizens, and made them desire to be- 
come masters of their country. In almost every state of Greece, 
some private person arose, who, vrithout any right to the 
throne, either by birth, or election of the citizens, endeavoured 
to advance themselves to it by cabal, treachery, and violence ; 
and who, without any respect for the laws, or regard to the 
' public good, exercised a sovereign authority, with a despotic 
empire and arbitrary sway. In order to support their unjust 
usurpations in the midst of distrusts and alarms, they thought 
themselves obliged to prevent imaginary, or to suppress real 
conspiracies, by the most craelproscriptions ; and to sacrifice 
to their own security all those whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal 
for liberty, or love of their country, rendered obnoxious to a 
suspicious and unsettled government, which found itself hated 
by all, and was sensible it deserved to be so. It was this cruel 
and inhuman treatment, that rendered these men so odious, and 
brought upon them the appellation of tyrants *, and which 
furnished such ample matjier for the declamation of orators, and 
the tragical representations of the theatre. 

All these cities and districts of Greece, that seemed so en- 
tirely different from one another in their laws, customs, and in- 
terests, were neverlfieless formed and combined into one sole» 
entire, and unfted body ; whose strength increased to such a 
degree, as to make the formidable power of the Persians under 
Darius and Xerxes tremble ; and which even then, perhaps, 
would have entirely overthrown the Persian greatness, had the 
Orecian states been wise enough to have preserved that union 
and concord amongthemselves, which afterwards rendered them 
itivincible. This is the scene which I am now to open, and 
which certainly merits the reader's whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation con- 
fined within a country not equal to the fourth part of France, 
disputing empire with the most powerful throne then upon the 
* This word originaHy signified no more than king, and was am- 
cieatly the title of lawful princes. 
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cftith ; and wc aball k« thk handful of men, not oaly making 
head against the innumerable army of the Pcruans, but dispers* 
ing» routing, and cutting them to pieces, and sometimes reduc- 
ing the Persian pride so low, as to make them submit to con- 
ditions of peace, as shameful to the conquered, as glorious for 
the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two tbait partic- 
ularly distinguished themselves, and acquired an authority and 
a kind of f^uperiority over the rest by the mere dint of their 
merit and conduct ; these two were Lacedsmoa and Athens. 
As these cities make a considerable 6gure, and an illustrious 
part in the ensuing history, before I enter upon particulars, I 
think I ought first to give the reader some idea of the geniusi 
cliaracter, manners, and government of their respective inhab- 
itants. Plutarch, in the lives of Lycui-gus and Solon, will fu^ 
nish me with the greatest {lart of what I have to say upon this 
head. 



ARTICLE VII. 

THE SPARTAK GOVERNMENT. — LAWS ESTABLISHED Bf 
LYCURGUS. 

There is perhaps nothing in profane history better attested, 
and at the same time more incredible, than what relates to the 
governmeut of Sparta, and the discipline established in it by 
Lycurgus. * This legislator was the son of £unomus,on€of 
the two kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been easv for Lycurgus to have ascended the throne after 
the death of nis eldest brother, who left no son behind him ; 
and in cifect he was king for some days. But as soon as his 
si5ter-in-law was found to be with child, he declared, that the 
crown belonged to her son, if she had one ; and from thence* 
forth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. In the 
mean time, the widow sent to him underhand, that if he 
would promise to marry her when he was king, she would 
destroy the fruit of her womb. So detestable a proposal 
struck Lycurgus with horror : however, he concealed his in- 
dignation, and, amusing the woman with different pretences, 
•o managed it, that she went out her full time, and was deliv- 
ered. As soon as the child was born he proclaimed him 
king, and took care to have him brought up and educated in 
a proper manner. This prince, on account of the joy which 
the people testified at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

f The state was at this time in ^reat disorder, the authority 
both of the kings and the laws being absolutely despised and 
unregarded. No curb was strong eijough to restrain the au- 

• Plut. in vit. Lye. p. ^. • ^rlbia. p. 41. 
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<laciousne8s of the people, which every day increased more and 
more. 

Lycurgus was so courageous as to form the design of making 
at thorough reformation in the Spartan government ; and to be 
-the more capable of making wise regulations, he thought fit 
to travel into several countries, in order to acquaint himself 
-with the different manners of other nations, and to consult 
"the most able and experienced persons he could meet with in 
the art of government. He began with the island of Crete, 
-^ivhose hard and austere laws were very famous ; from thence 
lie passed into Asia, where quite different customs prevailed ; 
and, last of all, he went into Egypt, which was then the 
seat of science, wisdom, and good counsels. 

X His long absence only made his country the more desirous 
of his return ; and the kings themselves importuned him to 
that effect, being sensible how much they stood in need of hii 
authority to keep the people within bounds, and in some de- 
gree of subjection and order. When he came back to Sparta, 
lie undertook to change the whole form of their govcrament, 
l>eing persuaded that a few particular laws would produce no 
great effect. 

But before he put this design in execution, he went to Del- 
plios, to consult the oracle of Apollo ; where, after having 
offered his sacrifice, he received that famous answer, in which 
the priestess called him " a friend of the gods, and rather a 
<* god than a man." And as for the favour he desired of 
being able to frame a set of good laws for his country, she 
told him, the god had heard his prayers, and that the com- 
monwealth he was going to establish would be the most ex- 
cellent state in the world. 

On his return td. Sparta, the first thing he did, was to bring 
over to his designs the leading men in the city, whom he made 
acquainted with his views. When he was assured of their ap- 
probation and concurrence, he went into the public market-' 
place, accompanied with a number of armed men, in order to 
astonish and intimidate those who might desire to oppose his 
undertaking. 

The new form of government which he introduced intd 
Sparta, may properly be reduced to three principal institutions. 

I. THE SENATE. 

* Of all the new regulations or institutions made by Lycur- 
gus, the greatest and most considerable was that^of the senate ; 
which, by tempering and balancing, as Plato observes, the too 
absolute power of the kings, by an authority of equal w^eight 
and influence with theirs, became the principal support and 

% Plut. in 7it. Lycur. p. 42. * lUid. 

Vol. II. y 
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preservatioo of that state : for whereas beCare^ it was ever un- 
•teadjy and tending one while towards tyranny, by the violent 
proce^io^ of the kings > at other times towards deaiocracy} by 
tb< excessive power of the people i the senate served as a kind of 
counterpoise to both» which kept the state in a due equilibrium, 
and preserved it in a firm and steady situation ; the 28 f sea- 
atorsy of which it contiflted, dding with the king^ when the peo- 
ple were grasping at too much pow-er ; and, on the other hand, 
espousing the interests of the people, whenever the kings at- 
tempted to carr^ their authority too £ar. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, those that 
came after him thought the power of the thirty that composed 
the senate still too strong and absolute ; and therefore, as a 
check upon them, they devised the authority of the * Bphori, 
about 1 30 years after Lycurgus* The Ephon were five in nam* 
ber» and remained but one year in office. They weie allcho- 
•en out of the people* and an that respect considerably resem- 
bled the tribunes of the people among the Romans. Their 
authority extended to the arresting s^id imprisoning the persons 
of their kings, as it happened in the case of Pausanias. The 
institution of the Ephori began in the reign of Theopompus $ 
whose wi& reproached him, that he would leave his chUdien 
the regal authority in a worse condition than he had received 
it. On the contrary, said he, I shall leave it them in a much 
better condition^ as it will be more permanent and lasting. 

The Spartan government then was not purely monarchical. 
The nobility had a great share in it^ and the people were not 
excluded. Each part of this body-politic, in proportion as it 
contributed to the public good, found in it their advantage ; 
so that in spite of the natural restlessness and inconstancy of 
man's heart, which is alwaya thirsting after novtlty and chaoge* 
and is never cured of its disgust to uniformity, Lacedaemon 
persevered for above 700 years in the exact observance of her 
laws. 

II. THB DITISIOH OF THt LAWD8, AND TSE PILOHIBITIO!! 
OF GOLD AND 6ILVIR MON£Y. 

% The second and the boldest institution of Lycui^a, was 
the division of the lands, which he looked upon as absolutely 
necessary for establishing peace and good order in the common- 
wealth. The major part of the people were so poor, that they 
had not one inch of land of then: own, whilst a small number 
of particular persons were possessed of all the lands and wealth 
of the country. In or4er therefore to banish insolence, envy, 

f This council consisted of 30 persons, including the two kbgs. 
* The word si^ifiss comptroller, or inspector* . 
I Plut. in vit Lye. p. 44. 
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fi^aud, luxury, and two other distempers of the state still great* 
cr and more ancient than these, I mean extreme poverty, and 
excessive wealth, he persuaded the citizens to give up all th«ir 
lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new division of 
them, that tbey might all lire together in a perfect equality, 
and that no preeminences or honours sh^ould be given but to- 
virtue and merit alone. 

This scheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immediately 
executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of Laconia into .80,000 
parts, which he distributed among the inhabitants of the 
country, and the territories of Sparta into 9000 parts, which 
he distributed among an equal number of citizens. It is said, 
that some years after, as Lycurgus was returning from a long 
journey, and passing through the lands of Laconia, in the time 
~of harvest^ and observing as he went along the perfect equality 
of the reaped com, he turned towards those that were witll 
him, and said smiling, " Does not Laconia look like the pos- 
*♦ session of several brothers, who have just been dividing their 
** inheritance among them ?" 

After having divided their immoveables, he undertook like- 
wise to make the same equal division of all their moveable good* 
and chattels, that he might utterly banish from among them 
all manner of inequality. But perceiving that this^would gcr 
•more against the grain if he went openly about it, he cndca- 
'• -voured to effect it by sapping the very foundations of avarice^ ' 

For, first, he cried down all gold and silver money, and or- 
' dained, that no other should be airrent than that of iron ;; 
which he made so very heavy, and fixed at so low a rate, that 
a cart and two oxen were necessary to carry home a sum of 
10 minas,* and a whole chamber to keep it in. 

The next thing he did, was to banish all useless and super* 
fiuqus arts from Sparta. But if he had not done this, most 
of them would have sunk of themselves, and disappeared witb 
the gold and silver money ; because the tradesmen and artifi- 
cers Would have found no vent for their commodities ; and 
this^ iron money had no currency among any other of the Gre- 
cian states, who were so far fi'om esteeming it, that it bccamc- 
the subject of their banter and ridicule. 

III. OF PUBLIC MEALS. 

Lycurgus being desirous to make yet a more effectual War 
upon softness and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the love of 
riches, made a third regulation, which was that of public 
meals, f That he might entirely suppress all the magnificence- 
and extravagance of expensive tables, he ordained that all the 

• 500'livi-e8 French, about. 201 Engfislw- 
t Plut. in vit. Lye. p. 43.. 
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Citizens should cat together of the same common victuals, 
which the law prescribed, and expressly forbade all private 
«ating at their own houses. 

By this settlement of public and common meals, and this 
frugality and simplicity in eating, it may be said that he made 
' riches in some measure change their very nature, by pitting 
them out of a * condition of being desired or stolen, or of en- 
riching their possessors : for there was no way left for a man 
to use or enjoy his opulence, or even to make any show of 
It ; since the poor and the rich ate together in the same place, 
and none were allowed to appear at the public eating rooms, 
after having taken care to fill themselves with other diet ; 
because every body present took particular notice of any ane 
that did not eat or drink, and the whole company was sure to 
reproach him with the delicacy and intemperance that made 
kim despise the common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation ; and it 
was upon this occasion, that in a tumult of the people a young 
fellow, named Alexander, struck out one of Lycurgus's eyes. 
The people, provoked at such an outrage, delivered the youn^ 
man into Lycurgus's hands, who knew how to revenge himself 
ill a proper manner : for, by the extraordinary kindness and 
gentleness with which he treated him, he made the violent 
and hot-headed young man in a little time become very mo- 
derate and wise. The tables consisted of about 15 persons 
each ; where none could be adnrytted but with the consent of 
the whole company. Each person furnished every month a 
bushel of flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of cheese, 
two pounds and a half of figs, and a small sum of money for 
preparing and cooking the victuals. Every one, without ex- 
ception of persons, was obliged to be at the common meal : 
and a long time after the making of these regulations, king 
Agis, at his return from a glorious expedition, having taken 
the liberty to dispense with that law, in order to eat with the 
queen his wife, was reprimanded and punished. 

The very children ate at these public tables, and were car- 
ried hither as to a school of wisdom and temperance. There 
they were sure to hear grave discourses upon government, and 
to see nothing but what tended to their instruction and im- 
provement. The conversation was often enlivened with ingeni- 
ous and sprightly raillery, but never intermixed with any thing 
vulgar or shocking ; and if their jesting seemed to make any 
person uneasy, they never proceeded any farther. Here their 
children were likewise trained up and accustomed to grest se- 
crecy : As soon as a young man came into the dining room, the 
oldest person of the company used to say to him, pointing ta 
the door, " Nothing spoken here must ever go out there." 

♦ Ti» vkZtw SovXov, /uft^Xtv, If ai^v\m, nou airK\tm ^^ruf^araxf Plut. 
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^^ The most exquisite of all their eatables was what they call- 
ed tlieir black broth ; and the old men preferred it before all* 
that was set upon the table. Dionysius the tyrant, when he- 
^?va.s -at one of these meals, was not of the same opinion ; and. 
-wha-t: was a ragoo to them, was to him very i nsipid. I do not 
wonder at it, said the cook,, for the seaaonmg is'wanting* 
'What seasoning I replied the tyrant.. Running, sweating, 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst y these are the ingredients^ says 
tlie cook, with which we season aU our food.^ 

OTHER ORDINANCES- 

AVhen I speak of the ordinances of f Lycurgus, I do not- 
mean written laws : he thought proper to leave very few of 
that kind, being persuaded, that the most powerful and ef- 
fectual means of rendering communities happy, and people 
v'lrtuous, is by the gbod example, and the impression made on' 
the mind by the manners and practice of the citizens : for the. 
priixciples thus implanted by education remain firm and im- 
moveable, as they are rooted in the will, which is always a. 
stronger and more durable tic than the yoke of necessity ; and 
the youth that have- been thus nurtured and educated become- 
law^s and legislators to themselves. These are the reasons why 
Lycurgus, instead of leaving his ordinances in writing, endea* 
soured to imprint and enforce them by practice and example. 
He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and! 
most important object of a legislator's care. His grand prin- 
ciple was, that children belonged more to the state than to- 
iheir parents.; and therefore he would not have them brought 
up according to their humours and fancies,, but would have 
the state entrusted with the general care of their education, ia 
order to have them formed upon constant and uniform princi- 
ples, which might inspire them betimes with a love of their, 
country, and of virtue. 

X As soon as a boy W3ft born, the ciders of each tribe visitcdx 
him ; and if they found him well-made, strong and vigorous^ 
they oidered him to be brought up,, and assigned him one o^ 
the ^ 9000 portions of laiid for his inheritance ; if, on the 
contrary, they found him to be deformecl, tender, and weakly^, 
so that they could not expect that he would ever have a strong, 

♦ CIc. Tusc. Quxst. hi). V. n. 98. f P^**^- vit Lye. p. 47^ 

\ Plut. vit. Lye- p. 48. 

§ I do not compreheod, how they could assign to every one of 
these children one of the 9000 pprtions appropriated, to the city for. 
his inheritance. Was the number of the citizens always the same t' 
Did it never exceed 90PO ? It is- not said in this case, as in the di- 
vision ef the holy land, that the portipos allotted to a family alway? . 
continued in it, and could not be entirely alienated^ 
. U.2, 
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and healthful coastitution, tiiey condemned hioLto pcriab, and 
caused the infant to be eiy;>osed. 

Children were accustomed betimes not to be nice or difficult 
in their eating ; not to be ^aid in the dark, or when they 
were left alone ; not to give themselves up to peevishness and. 
til humour, to crying and bawling ; -|^ to walk barefoot, that 
they might be inured to fatigue ; to lie hard at nights ; to 
wear the same clothes winter and summer, in order to bandea 
them against cold and heat. 

X At the age of seven years they were put into the classev 
where tkcy were brought up all together undet the same disci- 
pline. § Their education, properly speaking, was only an a^ 
prenticeship of obedience ; the legislator Inving rightly oon-^ 
sidered, that the surest way to have citizens submissive to the 
law and ta the magistrates, in which the good order and bap« 
piness of a state chiefly consists, was. to teach chilchren «rriy, 
««d to accustom them from, their tendev years to be perfecUi^ 
obedient to their masters and superiors* 

H While they were at table, it was usual for the masters to 
instruct the boys by proposing them questions. They would 
a«k them, for example. Who b the honestest man in the town t 
What do you think of such or such an action ? The boys were 
obliged to give a cjuick and ready answer, which was alto to 
be accompanied with a reason and a proofs both couched in 
few words : for they were accustomed betimes to the laconic 
style, that is, to a close and concise way of speaking and writ- 
ing. Lycurgus was for having the money bulky, heavy, and 
of little value, and their language, on the contrary, very pithy 
and short ; a great deal of sense comprised in few words. 

** As for literature, they only learned as much as was ne- 
cessary. AH the sciences were banished out of tbett country : 
their study only tended to know how to obey, to bear hard- 
ship and fatigue, and to. conquer in battle. The saperintend- 
cnt of their education wa^ one of the most honourable men oi 
the city, and of the first rank and conditionv who appointed 
over every class of boys masters of the most approved wisdom 
and probity. 

* There was one kind of theft only, and that too more a 
nominal than a real one, which the boys were allowed, and even 
orcfered to practice. They were fciught to slip, as cujiningly 
and cleverly as they could, into the gardens and public halls, 
in otfler to steal away herbs or meat ; and if they were caught 
in the fact, they were punished for their want of dexterity* 

f Xen. de Lac, rep. p. 677. i Plttt.,in Lye. p. 50. 

I Plut. ia Lye. p. 51. •* Ibid. p. 52. 

* Plut. in Lye. p. 50. Idem, ia inatitut. Lacon. p. SS7.: 
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'\^c sert jkoM that one of them having stolen a yotmg fbx^ hid 
1^ a ridel' his robe> and suffered the animal to gnaw is to his 
Uellyy and tear out his very bowels^ till he fell dead upon the 
epoty rather than be discovered. This kind of theft, as I have 
flRaid, was but nominal, and not properly arobbery^ since it was 
^trtfaorised by the law and the consent of the citizens. The 
ititent of the legislator in allowing it, was to inspine the Span*'^ 
tsm youth, who were all designed for war, with the greater* 
l»3ldn«88, 8ubtiIty^ dnd address ; to inure them betimes to the 
life of a soldier ; to teach them to live upon a little, and to* 
lac able to shift for themselves* But I have already given an 
2iccount of this matter more at large in another treatise. 

•f The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most 
conspicuously appeared in a certain festival, celebrated in hon- 
our of Diana, sumamed Orthia, where the children, befort" 
the eyes of their parents and in presence of the whole city, 
"f. suffered thcmsefves to be whipped till the blbed ran dowA 
-Qpon the altar of this cruel goddess, where sometimes they 
expired under the strokes 5 and all thk without uttering the 
least cry, or so much as a groan or a sigh : and even theif 
ovm fethers, when they saw them covered with blood, and 
woands, and ready to expire, exhorted them to persevere tek 
the end with constancy and resolution* Plutarch assures us^ 
tliat he had seen with his own eyes a great n^aOy children los^ 
their Hves on these cruel occasions. Hence it is^ that § Hdf^ 
ace gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedsemon^ 
Patient Lasedanfn ; and another author makes a man, who 
bad received three strokes of a stiek without complaining, say^ 
^mplagoj Spartana neMlitate concexi. 

* The most usual occup^ion of the Lacedaemonians was 
hunting, and other bodily exercises. They were forbid to- 
exercise any mechanic art. The Elotae, who were a sort of 
slaves, tilled their land for them, for which they paid them a 
certain revenue. 

II Lycnrgus would have his citizens enjoy a great deal of 
leisure : they had large common, halls, where the people used 
to meet to* converse together t and though their discourses 
chiefly turned upon grave and serious topics, yet they season- 
ed them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, both 
agreeable and instructive. They passed little of their time 
alone, being accustomed to live like bees, always together^ 
always about their chiefs, and leaders. The love of theic 
country and of the public good was their predominant pas- 
sion : they did liot imagine they belonged to themselves, but 
to their country. Pcdarctus, having missed the honour of be- 

+ Man. d*Etud. tome in. p. 471. 

\ Cic. Tusc. Quaest. 1. ix. n. 34. § Ode vii, lib. i* 

* Plut. in vit. Lye. p. 54. [ Ibid. p. 55^ 
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ing chosen one of the 300 who had a certain rank of distinc- 
tion in the city, went home extremely pleased and satistied, 
sayingr, ♦* He was overjoyed there were 300 men* in Sparta 
«« more honourable and worthy than himself," 

X At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love of virtue, 
and the hatred of vice ; the actions of the citizens, their con- 
versations, public monuments, and inscriptions. It was hard 
for men, brought up in the midst of so many living precepts 
and exiimplcs, not to become virtuous, as far as heathens were 
capable of virtue. It was to preserve these happy dispositions, 
that Lycurgu9rdid not allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest 
thcry should bring home foreign manners, and return infected 
with the licentious customs of other countries, which would 
necessarily create, in a little time an aversion for the lifb and 
maxims of Lacedxmon. On the other hand, he would suffer 
no strangers to remain in the city, who did not come thitherto 
lome useful or profitable end, or out of mere curiosity ; being 
afraid they should bring along with them the defects and vices 
of their own countries ; and being persuaded at the same time, 
that it was more important and necessary to shut the gates of 
the town against depraved and corrupt manners than against 
infectious distempers. Properly speaking, the very trade and 
business of the Lacedaemonians was war : every thing with them 
tended that way : arms were their only exercise and employ- 
ment : their life much less hard and austere in the camp, than 
in the city ; and they were the only people in the world to 
whom the time of war was a time of case and refreshment ;. 
because then the reins of that strict and severe discipline, which 
prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the men were 
indulged in a little more liberty. * With them the first and 
most inviolable law of war, as Uemaratus told Xerxes, waa 
never to fly, or turn their backs, whatever superiority of num- 
bers tlie enemy's army might consist of ; never to quit their 
post ; never to deliver up their arms ; in a word, either to con- 
quer or to die on the spot, f This maxim was so important ' 
and essential in their opinion, trhat when the poet Archilochus 
came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave their city immedi- 
ately, because they understood that in one of his poems,' he 
bad said, " It was better for a man to throw down his arms, 
than to expose himself to be killed.*' 

J Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her son, who 
was going to make a campaign, that he should return either 

\ Plut. in vit. Lye. p. 5^, 

• Herod, i. vii. c. 104. f Plut. in Lacon. instituL p. 239.. 

(f^*)) S T«v n Iri TUC' Plut. Lacon. apothegm, p. 241. SometioMl^ 
they that ^ere slaia were brgught home upon their shielda. 
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-with or upon his shield ; and that another, hearing that her 
son was killed in fighting for his country, answered very coldly, 
«* ^ I brought him into the world for no other end. This 
huinour was general among the Lacedaemonians. After the 
famous battle of Lcuctra, which was so fatal to the Spartans, 
Wi%^ parents of those that died in the action congratulated one 
arvother upon it, and went to the temples to thank the god« 
that their children had done their duty ; whereas the relations 
of those who survived the defeat were inconsolable. If any of 
tHe Spartans fled in battle, they were dishonoured and dis- 
graced forever. They were not only excluded from all post* 
and employments in the state, from all assemblies and public 
divcrBions, but it was reckoned scandalous to make any allian- 
ces with them .by marriage ; and a thousand affronts and in- 
sults were publicly offered them with impunity. 

The Spartans never went to ^ fight without first imploring 
the help of the gods by public sacrifices and prayers ; and when 
that was done, they marched against the enemy with a perfect 
confidence and expectation of success, as being assured of the 
divine protection ; and, to make use of Plutarch's expressions, 
•* as if God were present with, and fought for them." 

II When they had broken and routed their enemy's forces, 
they never pursued them farther than was necessary to make 
themselves su-e of the victory ; after which they retired ; at 
thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece, to cut in 
pieces and destroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And thit 
proved as useful as honourable to the Spartans : for their ene- 
miefe, knowing that all who resisted them were put to the 
•word, and that they spared none but those that fled, general- 
ly chose rather to fly than to resist. 

* When the first institutions of Lycurgus were received and 
confirmed by practice, and the form of government he had 
established seemed strong and vigorous enough to support it- 
self ; as f Plato says of God, that after he had finished the 
creationof the world, he rejoiced, when he saw it revolve and 
perform its first motions with so much justness and harmony ; 
so the Spartan legislator, pleased with the greatness and beauty 
of his laws fejt his joy and satisfaction redouble, when he saw 
them, as it virere, walk alone, and go forward so happily. 

But desiring as far as depended on human prudence, to ren- 
der them immortal and unchangeable, he signified to the peo- 

§ CIc. lib 1. Tusc. Quaest* n. 102. Plut. in vit. Ages. p. ^12* 
P Plut. in vit. Lycurgf. p. 454. 

* Plut. in vit. JLycurg. p. 59. 

f This passage of Plato is in his Timseus, and gives us reason to 
believe this philosopher had read what Moses says of God, when 
be created the wqrld ; Vidit Dan etmeta qu4e pceroi^ et eroM tmiJi 
kann. Gen. i. 32. 
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pky that there was ttill one point remaining to be performed^ 
the moat esaevtial and important of ally about which he would 

. go and consult the oracle of Apollo : and in the mean time, be 
made them all take an oath, that till bis return they would in- 

. Tiolably maintain the form of goTcmmcnt which he had estab- 
lished. When bq arrived at Dclphos he consulted the god, to 

■ know whether the laws he had made were good and sufficient 
to render the Lacedaemonians happy and virtuous. The priest- 
ess answered, that nothing was waotiiig to his laws ; and that, 

• as long as Sparta observed them» she should be the most glorl- 
' ous and happy city in the world. Lycurgus sent this answer 

to Sparta ; and then, thinking be had fijlfilled his ministry, he 
voluntarily died at Delphos^-by abstaining from all manner of 
sustenance. His notion was, that the death of great persona 
and statesmen should not be barren and unprofitable to the 
state, but a. kind of supplement to tbeh' ministry , and one of 
tb^ir most important actions, which ought to do them as much 
or more honour th^ all the rest. He therefore thought, that 
in dying thus he should crown and complete all the serviees^ 
which he had rendered his fellow-citizens during his life ; since 
his death would engage them to a perpetual observance of his 
institutions, which they had sworn to observe inviolably till 
his return. 
.Whilst I represent LycurgusV sentiments upon his own 
i death in the tight wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, 
f lam very far from approving them : and I make the • same de- 

• daration with respect to several other facts of the like nature, 

- which I sometimes relate without making any reflections upon 
them, though I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
The pretended wise men of the heathens had, as well concem- 

\ kg this article as several others, but very faint and imperfect 
( notions ; or, to speak more properly, remained in great dark- 
ness and error^ They laid down this admirable principle, 
which we meet with in many of their writings, * That man, 
; placed in the world as in a certain post by bis general, cannot 
: abandon it without the express command of him upon whom 

- he depends, that is, of God himself. At other times, they 
looked upon man as a criminal condemned to a mdancholly 

• Vetat Pythagoras, injussu imperatori*, id est, Dei, de praesidio 
M statioHe vitas decedere. Cic. de Senect. n. 73. 

Cato sic abiit ^ vita, ut causaet moriendi nactum se esse gauderet 
Vetat enim dominans tile, in nobis Deus injussu- hinc nos' mo' demi- 
grare. Cum vero causam justam Deus ijise dedetit, ut tunc Socrati, 
nunc Catoni, ssepe multis ; nae ille, medius iidins, vir sapiens, Ixtus ex 
/• his tenebris in lucem iilam excesserit. Nee tamen ilia vincula carceris 
ruperit ; leges enim vetant : sed,tanquami magistratu aut abaliqna 
potestate legitima, sic a Deo evocatu* atc^ue emissut «uerit« Id. U 
Tu8c. Qu«sL n. 74. 
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prison 9 from ivb«Dce indeed be might detire to be ffde^Md, but 
could not lawfally attempt to be so, but by the course , of jUg- 
tice» and th^ order of the magistrate ; and aot by breaking bis- 
chains, and forcing the gates of his prison. These notions are < 
beautiful, because they are true 4 but the application they made • 
of them was wrong, naniely, as they took that for an express * 
order of the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own 
weakness or pride, by whjch they were led to put themselves 1 
to death, either that they might deliver themselves from the » 
pains and troubles of this life, or immortalise their names, as 
was the case with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of others. 

aREFUECTIONS UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, 
AND UPON THE JAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

1. THINGS COMMENDABLE IN THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 

There must needs have been to judge only by the event, a 
great fund of wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus ; . 
since, as long as they were observed in Sparta, which was above ■ 
500 years, it was a most flourishing and powerful city. It • 
was not so much (says Plutarch, speaking of the laws of Spar- 
ta) the government and polity of a city, as the conduct and 
-regular behaviour of a wise man, who passed his whole life in 
the exercise of virtue : or rather (continues the same author), 
as the poets feign, that Hercules, only with his lion's skin aAd ' 
clul), went from country to country to purge the world of 
robbers and tyrants ; 60 Sparta, with a slip of parchment ^ and . 
an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingly submitted ' 
to her dominion ; suppressed tyranny and unjust authority in 
cities -; put an end to wars, as she thought fit, and app>eased in- 
surrections ; and all this generally without moving a shield or • 
a sword, and only by sending a simple ambassador an:ong them, 
who no sooner appeared, than all the people submitted* and 
flocked about him like so many bees about their monarch : so 
much respect did the justice and good government of this city % 
imprint upon the minds of all their neighbours. 

• This Was what the Spartans called a scytale, a thong of leather 
or parchment, which they twisted round a staff in such a manner • 
that there was no vacancy or void space left upon it. They writ 
upon this thong, and when they had writ, they untwisted it ; and 
sent it to the general for whom it was intended. This general, who 
had another stick ^of the same size with that on which the thong 
was twisted and writ upon, wrapped it round that staff in the same 
manner, and by that means found out the connection and the right 
plaidng of the letters, which otherwise were so displaced and out of 
order, that there was zko possibility of their being read. Plut. ia 
vit- Lyd p. 444. 
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1. THt MATURS OF THE SPARTAN GOVIRMMENT. 

Wc find at the end of Lycurgus's life, one single reflection 
made by Plutarch^ which of itself comprehends a great enco 
mium upon that legislator. He there says, that Plato» Dioge- 
neS) Zenoi and all those who have treated of the establishmeot 
of a political state or govern ment, took their plans from there- 
public of Lycurgus ; with this difference, that they confined 
tliemselvcs wholly to words and theory ; but Lycurgus, with- 
out dwelling upon ideas and theonetical systems, did really aod 
cfiectually institute an inimitable polity, and form a wholedty 
of philosophers. 

In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to establish the 
most perfect form of a commonwealth that could be, he melt- 
ed down, as it were, and blended together what he found hcst 
in every kind of government, and most conducive to thepub' 
lie good ; thus tempering one species with another, and bal- 
ancing the inconveniences to which each of them in particu- 
lar is subject, with the advantages that result from their being 
united together. Sparta had something of the monarchical 
form of government, in the authority of her kings ; the coun- 
cil of 30, othei*wise called the Senate, jvas a true aristocracy •, 
and the power vested in the people of nominating the senators, 
and of giving sanction to their laws, resembled a dcmocratical 
government. The creation of the Ephori afterwards served 
to rectify what was amiss in those previous establishments, and 
to supply what was defective, Plato, in more places than one, 
admires Lycurgus's wisdom, and his institution of the senate, 
which was equally advantageous both to the king and the peo- 
ple * ; because by this means, the law became the only su- 
preme mistress of the kings, and the kings never became ty- 
rants over the law. 

II. EQ^JAL DIVISION OF THE LAIiDS.— GOLD AND SILYEl 
BANISHED FROM SPARTA. 

The design formed by Lycurgus of making an equal distri- 
bution of the lands among the citizens, and of entirely banish- 
ing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, law-suits, and dissensions, 
by abolishing the use of gold and silver, would appear to us a 
scheme of a commonwealth fiinely conceived for speculation, 
but utteriy incapable of execution, did not history assure us 
that Sparta actually subsisted in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction | am now speaking of among 
the laudable parts of Lycurgus's laws, I do not pretend it to 
be absolutely unexceptionable ; for I think it can scarce be re- 
conciled with that general law of nature, which forbids the 
taking away one man's property to give it to another ; and yet 

Tv^vyi vo/Miv, Plat. Epift. viii. 



ifchis is what was really done upon this occasion. Therefore in 
this affair of dividing the lands* I consider only so' much of it 
as was truly commendable in itself^ and worthv of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceivcy that a tnan could persuade the 
i-ichest and most opulent inhabitants of a city to resign all their 
revenues and estates, in order to level and confound themselves 
-with the poorest of the people'; to4iubject themselves to a new 
way of living) both severe in itself, and full of restraint ; in a 
v^drd, to debar thcnwelves of the use of every thing, wherein 
the happiness and comfort of life is thought to cohsist ? And 
yet this is what L^curgus actually effected in Sparta. 

Such an institution as this would have been less wonderful^ 
had it subsisted only 'during the life of the legislator ; but we 
know that it lasted many ages after his decease. Xenophon» 
ki the encomium he has left us of Agesilaus, and Cicero, in 
«ne of his orations, observe, Lacedaemon was the only city in 
the world that preserved her discipline and laws for so consid- 
arable a term of years unaltered and inviolate. * SolU teid the 
latter, in speaking of the Iiacedsemonians, Uto orbe terrarum 
jeptingentos Jam armos amplius tmh fJioribus et nunquam mutatU 
legibus. nfinfunt* I believe though, that in Cicero^s time the dis- 
cipline of Sparta, as well as her power, was very much relax- 
ed and diminished -: but, however, all historians agree, that it 
was maintilined in aH its vigour till the reign of Agis, under 
whom 'Lysander, though incapable himself t)f being blinded 
or corrupted with gold, filled his country with luxury and the 
love of riches, by bringing into it immense sums of gold and 
silver, which were tlic fruits of his victories, and thereby suIk 
verting the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was not the 
first wound given by the Lacedaemonians to the institution of 
the legislator.' It was the consequence of the violation of an- 
other law still more fundamental. Ambition was the vice that 
preceded, and made way for avarice. The desire of conquestt 
drew on that of riches, without which they could not propose 
to extend their dominions. The main design of Lycurgus, in 
the establishing his laws, and especially that which prohibited 
the use of gold and silver, was, as f Polybius and Plutarch have 
judiciously observed, to curb and restrain the ambition of his 
citizens ; to disable them from making conquests, and in a 
manner to force them to confine themselws within the narrow 
bounds of their own country, without canying their views and 
pretensions any farther. Indeed the government which he es- 
tablished was snffioient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, but waa 
not calculated for the raising her to a dominion over other cities. 

• Pro Flac. num. Ixjil f Polvh. 1. vi. p. 491, 

Vox., n. w ' 
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X The design, then, •f Lycurgns was not to mMre the Sfiar- 
tans cooqucroM. To remove such thoi^hts fr«m his fellow- 
citizens, he expressly forbid them, thcAigh tbey inhabited a 
' country surrounded with the sea, to meddle in marifetnic af- 
fairs ; to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. They 
were religious observers of thi§ prohibition for many ages, and 
even till the defeat of Xences : but upon that occasion they 
began to think of making themselves masters at sea, that they 
might be able to keep that formidable enemy at the gceater 
distance. But having soon peroeived, that these noaritime re- 
mote commands, corrupted the manners of their generals, tbey 
laid that project aside without any difficulty, as we shall ob- 
serve when we come to speak of king Pausanias. 

* When Lycurgus armed his fellow-ctdBens with shields and 
lances, it was not to enable them to commit wrongs and out- 
rages with impunity, but only to defend themselves gainst the 
invasions and injuries of others. He made them indeed a na- 
tion of warriors and soldiers ; but it was only, that under the 
shadow of their arms they might live in liberty^ mpderatioo, 
justice, union, j^nd peace, by being content with their own ter- 
ritories, without usurping those of others, and by being per- 
suaded, that no city or state, any more than a sinele person, 
can ever hope- for solid and lasting happiness, but vcqtr virtue 
only, -i- Men of a depraved taste, says Plutarch further on the 
same subject, who think nothing so desirable as riches and a 
large extent of dominion, may give preference to those vast 
empires that have subdued and enslaved the world by violence : 
but Lycurgus was convinced, that a city had occasion Jfor no- 
thing of that kind, in order to be happy. His policy, which 
has justly been the admiration of all ages, had no further views, 
than to establish equity, moderation, liberty, and peace ; and 
was an enemy to all injustice, violence, and ambition, and the 
passion of reigning, and extending the bounds of the ^lartan 
commonwealth. 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably inter- 
sperses in his lives, and in which their greatest and most essen- 
tial beauty consists, are of infinite use towards the giving us 
true notions of things, and making us understand wherein con- 
sists the solid and true glory of a state, that is really happy ; 
as also to correct those false ideas we are apt to form of the 
vain, greatness of those empires which have swallowed up king- 
doms, and of those celebrated, conquerors who owe all their 
fame and grandeur to violence and usurpation. "^ 

III. THE EXCELLENT EDUCAnoH OF THEIR YOUTH. 

The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is 

\ Plttt. in moribus Laced, p. 2Sd. 

• Wilt. 10 vit. Lycur. p. 59. f W>>d. ct in vit AgesiL p M- 
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ex-tainlf veiT wonderful : but the means ke made use of to suc- 
ce<l t.lieceiii ace no less woithy of admiration. The principal 
»f tbeae wastlii^ extraordinary care he took to have, the Spartait 
'outH brought np in an exact a^ severe discipline : for, as 
^ItitArch observes, the religious obligation ofanoath» which he ^ 
^-sLacted from the citizens, would have l?ecn a feeble tie, had he 
not by education infused his laws, as it were, into the minds 
mcl inanners of tire children, and made thcrtt suck in, almost 
^witH their mother's milk, an affection for his institutions. Thii 
was the reason why his principal ordinances subsisted above 
500 yeare, having sunk into the very temper and hearts of the 
p>eople, like a*strong and good dye, that penetrates thoroughly . 
Cicero makes the same remark, and ascribes the courage and 
virtue of the Spartans, not so much to tlicir own natural dis^ 
position, .IS to their excellent education : f Cujus civitath speC" 
tatn ac nobiiitnta virtas, non solum naturd co'rrob§rata, *verufn 
xtiam ii/jcip/ind putfftur. All this shows what importance it is 
to a state to take care that their youth be brought up in a 
manner proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of 
Ibeir country. 

J The great maxim ofLycurgns, which Aristotle repeats in 

express termsy was, that as children belonged to the state, their 

education ought to be directed by the state, and the views and 

interests of the state only considered therein. It was for this 

reason he desired they should be educated all in common, an4 

not left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who ge- 

iier^ly> through a soft and blind indulgence, and a mistaken 

tenderness, enervate at once both the bodies and minds of their 

children. At Sparta, from their tenderest years, they were 

inured to labour and fatigue by the exercises of hunting and 

racing, and accustomed betimes to endure hunger and thirst» 

heat and cold ; and, what is difficult to make mothers believe, 

all these h;trd and laborious exercises tended to procure them 

health, and make their constitutions the moiie vigorous and 

robust, able to bear the hardships and fatigues of war ; the 

thing for which they were all designed from their cradles. * 

IV. OBBDIBNCE. 

But the most excellent thing in the Spartan educatk>n» was 
its teaching yoiing people so perfectly well bow to obey. I^is 
from hence the poet Simonide^ gives that city such a $ magni* 
ficent epithet, which denotes, that they alone knew how to 
subdue the passions of men, and to render them pliant and sub* 
inlssive to laws, in the same manner as horses are taught to obey 

* 'lUmff /kf^k iinfJfT9 uri. k^ytm wnt^^/mi^n. Plat. £piit. viii 
t Orat. pro Hae. n« 6$. f Polyb. 1. viii. Poiitia 
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the 8por and the hMtf by beiiig broken and managed while 
they are Tpong. For this reasoa» Ageoilaus advtted Xcnophon 
to tend hts children to Sparta, * that they might learn then 
the noblett and greatest of all sciencjesy that h^ bow to com* 
■landf and how to obey. 

T. RES ff EOT TOVJlED« THE AOfD* 

One of the Icaions oftenest and most strongly inculcated up- 
•B the J^edsemonian youth, was,, to bear a great reTereoce 
and respect to old men, and to give th^m proo& of it upon all 
occasions, by saluting them, by maMng way for them, and giv- 
ing them place in the f streets^ by rising up to show them ho- 
nour in all companies and public assemblies ; but, above all, bf 
receiving their advice, and even their, reproofe, with docilitj 
and submission. By these characteristics a Lacedaemonian was 
known wherever he came ; if be had behaved otherwise, it 
would have been looked upon as a reproach to hin^self, and z 
dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens going iota 
the theatre once to see a play, none of his own countrymen^ 
ofiered him a seat ; but when he came near the place where tbe 
Spartan ambassadors and the gentlemen of their retinue were 
fitting, they all rose up, out of reverence to his age, and seated 
htin in the midst of them. % Lysander therefore bad reason 
to say„ that oki age had no where so honourable an, abode as 
in Sparta, and that it was an agreeable thing to grow old in 
that city. 

n. THINGS BLAM£ABtB IH THE LAWS OF LTCURGDS. 

In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycurgus, we 
should only compare them with those of Moses, whidi we 
know wei9 dictated by more than human wisdom. But my 
design in this place is not to enter into an exact examination 
of the particulars, wherein the laws and institutions of Lycur- 
gus are faulty : I shall content myself with making some dight 
Deflections only, which probably may have already occurred to 
the reader m the perusal of those ordinances, among which 
there are some that he will be justly offended with on the 
first reading. 

K THE CHOICE MADE OF THE CHILDREN THAT WEftB 
EITHER TO BE BROUGHT UP OR EXPOSED. 

To begin, fpr instance, with that ordinance relatii^ to the 
ohoice they made of their children ; as which of them were to 

f Plut. in Lacoo. institu^ p. SSt* 

i Lysuidnim Laeedsmoniiim diceK aiunt solitum: LacedcnuK. 
mt esse honestissimum domicilium senectutii. Cic. de Sen^iu (9. 
mJUv AsiKiSoitfitm xiiLAirce, yri^u PWt^ in mOT* p* 79^* 



bKWgU up9 and wbicb exposed to perUli : who would not 
\»^ $hpd(ed at tlie uojiut and inhuman custom of pronouociog 
9^i3tence c^ death upon all such infanta aa had the misfortune 
^o be born -with a constitution that appeared too weak to un- 
<!.« 1^0 the fatignes and exercises to'wluch the commonwealth 
^^atmed all her subjects f Is it then impossibki. and without 
^:3cainple9 that children who are tender and weak in their infan- 
cy should ever alter as they grow up, and become, in time, of 
SL robust and irigorous completion f Or suppose it were to» 
^LSin a man no way serve his country but by the strength of his 
%3uody \ Is there no account to be made of his wisdom, pru- 
deocey counsel,, generosity, courage, magnanimity, and, in a 
-vrbrd, of all the <|ualitie3 that depend upon the mind and the 
intellectual faculties ? "^Qmnim iilud honejtum quod ex anima 
^aeceiss magmficoque quarimuSf animl efficitory non torpor ii <oi- 
9ibus» ' Did Lycurgus himself render less service, or do lesa 
lionour to Sparta^ by establishing bis laws, than the greatest 
generals did by their victories ? Agenlaus was of so small a 
stature, and so mean a Egiire in his person, that at the first 
sight of him the Egyptians could not help laughing^ ; and yet, 
as little as he was, he made the great king of Persia trenible 
upon the throne of half the world. 

But, what is yet stronger than all T have said, has any other 
' person a right or power over the liv^s of men, save he from 
whom they received them, even God himself? And does not 
a legidator visibly usurp the authority of God, whenever he 
arrogates to himself tuoh a power without his commission ? 
That precept of the deealogue, which was onfy a renovation 
of the law of nature, •*Thou shalt not kill," universally con- 
deVnns all those among the andcnta^ who imagined they had a 
power of life and death over their slaves, and even over theic 
own children k 

11. THEia CAA% CONJPIRfiD ONLY TO THE BODY. 

The great defect in Lycurgus's laws, as Plato and Aristotle 
have observed, is, that they only tended to form a warlike and 
martial people. All that legislator's thoughts- seemed wholly 
bent upon the means of strengthening the bodies of the people,, 
without any concern for the cultivation of their minds. Why 
should he banisrfi from his commonwealth all arts and sciences, 
which, besides many other f advantages, have this most happy 
effect, that they soften our manners, polish our understandings,, 
improve the heart, and render our behaviour civil, courteous, 

♦Cic. 1. 1. de oiRc. n. 79. Ibid. n. 76. 
/ f Omues 9Xt£» quibus suas pueriUc ad hiuaaaitaieBL informaii ssp* 
kt>-»»Cic. Orat. pro Acch. - 
W2 
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geotlet and oUiglQg ; tnch, in a w<ml, as qoaliftn na for com- 
pany and aocictf, and matktn the orctinary commerce o€ life 
agreeable ! Hence it came to pass, that there was soznetfamg 
of a roughness and auflteritir in the temper and befaaTionr of 
the Spartans» and many times even something of ferocityy » 
£iiling that proceeded chiefiyfrom their edifcation, and that 
rendered them disagreeable and offensive to alt their allies. 

IlK THIia BAnSAaOUS CaUlLTY TO TMfiiK CHILOIEK. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accontonei their 
▼oath betknes to suffer heat and cold, hunger and thiuBt, aud^ 
py several severe and laborious exercises, to t^ving the body 
into subjection to reason* whose faithful and ditigent minister 
it ought to^be in the exestttion of all orders and h^nnctioDs; 
which it can never do,, if it be not able to undergo aH sorts of 
hardships and fatigues. But was it rational in them t# cany 
their severities so nr» as the inhuman treatment we have men- 
tioned ? And was it not uttetly barbarous and brutal, in the 
Others and mothers to seethe blood trickling from the wounds 
of their children, nay, and even to see them e^iring under 
the bshesy without concern ? 

1T» THI mothers' inhumanity. 

Some people admire the courage of the ^artan mothesif 
who could hear the news of the death of their cbikhren slaui 
'in batsle, not only without tears, but even with a kind of joy 
and satisfaction. For my part I ^kould tlunk it much better 
that nature should show Nrself a little more on such occa- 
sioBSy and that the love of one^s country, should not utterly 
extinguish the aentiments of maternal tenderness. One of 
oiu* generals in France» who in the heat of battle was told 
that his son was killed, :8eemed to be much wiser by his ao- 
swer : " Let us at present think,'' said he, *' how to conquer 
** the enemy ; torhorrow 1 will mourn for my son.'*' 

V. TNEIH EXCESSIVE LEISURE. 

Nor can I se^ what excuse can be made for that law imposed 
• by Lyciirgus upon the Spartans, which enjoined the spending 
so much of their time in idleness and inaction, and the follow- 
ing no other business than that of war. He left all the arts 
and trades entirely to the slaves and strangers that lived among 
them ; and put nothing into the hands of the citizens but the 
lance and the shield.. Ifot to mention the danger there was in 
suflferiog the number of slaves that were necessary for tilling 
the lanT), to iu crease to such a degree, as to become much great-' 

t Etcrc«idtmt corpiB, et ita afficiendum eit, nt obedire comilio- 
rationiquepossitin ezequencUs negotils et labore t^Icrand^ JL&i 
de offic. n. 7p. 
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«r than that of their mafters* whieh was often an oceaiion of 
seditions and riots among tb^m ; how manf disorders must mea 
necessarily fall into, that have so much ieisare upon their bands^ 
and have no daily occupation or regular labour I This is an in- 
eonyenience stiH but too common among our nobility^ and 
which is the natural effisot of their wrong education. Except 
in the time of war most of our. gentry spend their lives in a most 
useless and unprofitable manner^. They look upon agriculture!, 
arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and what would dero> 
gate from their gentility. Ther seldom know how to handle 
any thing but their swords. As for the sciences, they take 
but a Yer^ small tincture of them, just so much as they cannot 
well be without ; and many of them hare not the least know!* 
edge of them in the world, nor any manner of taste fon boobs 
or readings We are not to wonder then, if gaming and hunt- 
ing, eating and drinking, mutual visits, and frivolous discourse^ 
make up tbeir whole occupation. What a life is this ibr men 
that have any parts on understanding ! 

TI. THK4R C&USLTT TOWAltDS THB HILbTS. 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcusable, if be gave occasion^ 
as he is accused of having done, for all the rigour and cruelty 
exercised towards the helots in this republic, ^bese helots 
were the slaves employed by the Spartans to till the ground. 

It was their custom not only to madce these poor creatures 
drunk, and expose them before their children, in order to 
give them an abhorrence for so shameful and odious a vice» 
but also to treat them with the utmost barbarity, as thinking 
themselves at liberty to destroy them by any violence or crop 
clty whatever, under pretence of their being always ready to 
rebel. 

Uipon a certahi> occasion rtkted by * Thucydidcs» flOOOof 
these siaves disappeared at once, without aqy body's knowing 
what was become of them. Plutarch pretends this barbarous 
custom was not practised till after Lyeurgus's timcy and that 
be had no hand in it. 

TII. HOOISTY AND DECENCY ENTIRBLY REGLtCTSD. ^ 

But that whe)^n Lycurgus appears to be most culpable, and 
what best shows the prodigious enormities and gross darkness 
the pagans were pltmgcdin, is the little regard he showed for 
modesty and decency,, in what concerned the education of girTs, 
and the marriages of young women ; which was without doubt 
the source of those disorders that prevailed in Sparta, as Arfs- 
totle has wisely observed. When we compare these indecent 
and licentious institutions of the wisest legislator that ever 
pr6£ane antiquity could boast, with the sanctity and purity of 
^ Iib» ivt. 



the evMipelictl pieoeptB» wluit a nbUe idta doe» it give iu oT 
the dignkv and cxctUenceof the ^lurittiaa reU|;ioa ? 

Nor wiU it give os a lew adTmnta^eoiis notion of this pm- 
emtoencey if we coin{Mre the flaoet cxoellettt and laudable part 
of Lycnrgus's inititutiom wiHi the laws of the goq)el. It is, 
we mast own, a wondeifvl thing, that the whole peo^ shouki 
oonsent to a division of their lands, which set t&e poor upon 
an equal fbotmg with the rich ; and that by a total exdtisioa 
of gold and silver, they should reduce thentsehies to a kind of 
voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legislator, when he en- 
acted these laws* had the sword in his hand ; whereas the 
Christian legislator says hot a word, ^ Messed ave the poor in 
** spirit ;" and thousands of the faithfal, through all s«coee<ting 
generations, renounce their goods, seU; their lands and est^es, 
and leave aU to follow Jesus Christ, their master, in poverty 
and want. 

ARTICLE Vm. 

THE GOViaMMENTOF ATHBNS.-^^THE LAWS OF SOLON. 

TMB HISTORY OF THAT SEFVBLIC, FROM TH( 
TIMBOFaOfcON TO TUB aBlGN OF DABIVS I. 

1 have already observed, that Athens was at first governed 
by kings. But tbey were such as had little more than the 
ftame ; for their whole power, being confined to. the commaBd 
of the armies, vanished m time of peace. Ever y man was mas- 
ter io bis own house, where he lived in an absolute state of id- 
liependeuce* * CodrUs, the last king of Athens, having devoted 
jjiiai^lf IQ die for tbf public goodt hi^s sons, Medon and Nileu^i 
quairellcd about the succession. The Athenians took this 
occasion to ^lish the regal pcuwer, though it did not much 
jncommixie them, and declared that Jupiter alone was king cf 
Aibens ; at the very same time that the Jews were weary of 

. thf ir theocracy, that is, having the true God for their lung, 
and would absolutely have a man to reigq over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enumerates the 
flirips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name of people to 
none but the Athenians ; from whence it may be inferred^ 
that the Athenians even then had a great inclination to a de- 
nocratical government^ and that the chief authority was at 
that time vested in the people. - ^ 

In the place of their kings, they substituted a kind of govern- 
ors for life, under the title of archons. But this perpetual 

■ magistracy appeared still in the eves of this free people as too 
IWeiy an image of regal power, or which they were desirous of 

. abohshing. even the very shadow ; for which reason, (hey first 

* Codrus was .contemporary with Sauk 
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reduced that office to the term of 10 years^ and then to that 
of one : and this they did with a view of resuming; the authorw 
ky the more frequently into their own hands, which they nev- 
er transferred to their magittnites but with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sufficient to restrain 
those turbulent spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of 
their liberty and independence} very tender and apt to be of- 
fended at any thing that seemed to break in upon their equal- 
ity , snd always ready to take umbrage at whatever bad the 
least appearance of dominion or superiority. From hence arose 
contflioal factions and quarrels : there was no agreement or 
concord among them, either about relrglon or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlarg- 
ing her power, it bcin^ very happy for her that she could 
preserve herself from ruin in the midst of those long and fre- 
quent dissensions she had to struggle with. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned at length, that true 
liberty consists in a dependence upon justice and reason. This 
h^py subjection cooM not be established but by a legislator. 
She therefore pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged 
wisdom and integrity, for that emplovment. * It does not. 
appear that Greece had before his tfme any written laws. 
The first of that kind, then were of his publishing ; the rigow 
of which, anticipating as it were, the stoical doctrine, was so 
great, that it purtibhed the smallest offence, as well as the most 
enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws oT Draco» 
writ, says Oemade?, not with ink, but with blood, had the 
same fate as usually attends all violent things. Sentiments of 
humanity in the judges. Compassion for the accused, whom 
they were wont to look upon rather as unfortunate than criwit- 
nal, and the apprehensions the accusers and witnesses were un- 
der of rendering themselves odious to the people ; all these 
motives, I say, concurred to produce a remissness in the exe- 
cution of the laws ; which by that means, in process of time, 
became as it were, abrogated through disuse : and thus an 
excessive rigour paved the w|iy for impunity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders madt 
them have recourse to fresh precautions j for they were willing, 
to slacken the curb and restraint of fear, but not to break it. 
In order therefore to find out mitigations, which might make 
amends for what they took away from the letter of the law, 
they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest and most virtuous 
persohs of his age, f I mean Solon } whose singular qualitiesy 
and especially his great meekness, bad acquired* bim the a^ 
fection and veneration of the whole city. 

His main application had been to the study of phno80pby» 

tAH saaa Aac 1. C 624. fA.M.S^loa Aat.J.C6av 
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«nd especially to that {mfi of it wbich we call poiiscyy &Bd 
which teaches the art of government. His extraordioary merit 
^ve him one of the first r^Riks among the sei^n sages <^ 
- Greece, who rendered the age we are speaking of so iI!ustnou&. 
These sages often paid visits to one another. One day that 
Solon * went to MiktoSy to see Tfaales, the first thing he 
said. to Tbales was, that he wondered why he bad never de- 
sired to have either wife or chiIdr«B, Thales made him na 
^swer then : but a few days after he contrived, that a stran- 
ger should come into their company, and pretend that he was 
jvst arrived from Athens, from whence be had set out about 
10 days before. Solon, hearing the stranger say thisy aske^' 
him- if there was no news at Athens when he came away^ 
The stranger, who had been taught his lesson, replied, that 
he had heard of nothing, but the death of a young gentleman^ 
whom all the town accompanied to the grave ; because, as they 
«aid, he was the son of the worthiest man in the city, who was 
thc<i absient. Alas ! cried Solon, interrupting the man's story, 
how much is the poor father of the youth to be pitied i But 
pray, what was the gentleman's name ? I heard his name, re- 
plied the stranger ; bat I have forgot it. I only rememl>er, 
that the people talked much of his wisdom and justice^ Every 
answer aiPwded new matter of trouble and terror to .this in* 
<}uisitive father, who was so justly alarmed. Was it not, said 
he at length, the son of Solon ? The very same, replied the 
Granger. Solon at these words rent his clothes, and beat 
s his breast^ afvd expr6ssti>g his sorrow by tears and groans, aban^ 
d^ed himself to the most sensible affliction. Thales, seeing 
tlus, took him by the hand, and said to him, with a smile,- 
Comfort yourself, my friend ; all that has been told to you is 
a, mere fiction. Now you see the reason why I nevcr/narried t 
it is Ijecause I do not care to expose myself to 8|uCa trials and 
afiiictions. 

Plutarch has given us a l^rge refutation of Thales's reaeon- 
iflg, which tends to deprive mankind of the most i^tural and 
reasonable attachments in life ; in lieu of which, the heart oT 
man will nottkil to substitute others of an unjust and unlawful 
nature, which will expose him to the same pains and inconven- 
iences. The remedy, says this historian^ against the grief 
that may arise from the loss of goods, of friends, or of children, 
is not to throw away our estates, and reduce ourselves to pov- 
erty, to make aa absolurte renunciation of all ^iendship* or to 
- confine ourselves to a state of celibacy \ but upon all such ac- 
cidents iiHid mis^ft^ines to make a right use of our reason. 

f Athens, after some time .of tranquillity and peace, which 
ihe prudence and courage of Solon bad procured (who was a& 

•FhK.dfii*t.jtycttr^.p.»l,82, f Httt.jliaQ3oB,>as»«S^ 
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great a warrior as he was a statesmjmi relapsed intobcr former 
dissensions about the goverament of the commonwealth, and 
vsas divided into as many ^rties as there were different sorts 
of inhabitants in Attica : for those that lived upon the moun- 
tains were fond of popular government ; those in the low-landt 
were for an oligarchy ; and those who dwelt on the sea coasts, 
were for having a mixed government, compounded of those 
two forms blended together ; md these hindered the other 
two contending parties from getting any ground of each other. 
Besides these there was a fourth party> which consisted only 
of the poor, who were grievously harassed and oppressed by 
the rich, on account of their debts, which they were not able 
t-o discharge. This unhappy party was determined to choose 
themselves a chief, who should deliver them from the iahumaa 
severity of their creditors, and make an entire change in the 
form of their government, by making a newdivision of the lands* 
In this extreme danger, all the wise Athenians cast their 
eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither partyr ; becanse 
he had never sided either with the injustice of the rigb, or the 
rebellion of the poor ; and they solicited him very much to 
take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an end to 
these differences and disorders. He was very unwilling to take 
upon liim so dangerous a commission : however, he was at last 
chosen archon, and was constituted supreme arbiter and legis- 
lator with the unanimous consent of all parties : the rich liking 
him, as he was rich, and the poor, because he was honest. He 
now had it in his power to make himself king : several of the 
citizens advised him to it ; and even the wisest among them, 
not thinking it was in the power of human reason to bring 
about a favourable change consistent with the laws, were not 
unwilling the apprenfe power should be vested in one man, 
who was so eminently distinguished for his prudence and justice. 
, But notwithstanding all the remonstrances that were made to 
him, and all the solicitations and reproaches of his friends, who 
treated his refusal of the diadem as an effect of pusillanimity 
and meanness of spirit, he was still firm and unchangeable fn 
his purpose, and would hearken to no other scheme than that 
of settling* a form of government in his country, that should be 
founded upon the basis of a just and reasonable liberty. Kot 
venturing to meddle with certain disorders and evils, which he 
looked upon as incurable, he undertook to bring about no other 
alterations or changes than such as he thought he could per- 
suade the citizens to comply with by the method of argument 
and reason, or bring them into by the weight of his author* 
ity ; wisely. mixing, as he hin^self said, authority and power 
with reason and justice. Wherefore, when one afterwards 
asked him, if the laws which he had made for the Athenians 
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were the best : ** Yes,*' said he, « the beet they were capable 

•« of receiving." 

T he soul of popular estates is equality. But, for fear of di • 
givsting the rich, Solon durst not propose any eqiudity of hixis 
and wealth ; whereby Attica, as well as Laconia, wooki havr 
resembled a paternal inheritance, divided among a nun^r d 
brethren. However, he went so far as to put an end to tbt 
slavery and oppression of those poor citizens, whose excessiye 
debts and accumulated arrears had forced them to sell their ptr- 
cons and liberty, and to reduce themselves to a state of servitude 
and bondage. An express law was made, which declared nil 
debtors discharged and acquitted of all their debts. 

* This affair drew Solon into a troublesome scrape, which 
gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. When he 
tJrst determined to cancel the debts, he foresaw, that such an 
edict, which had something in it contrary to justice, would be 
extremely offensive : for which reason, he endeavoured in 
some measure to rectify the tenor of h, by intrododng it 
with a specious preamble, which set forth a great many ver)- 
plausible pretexts, and gave colours of equity, and reason to 
the law, which in reality it had not. But in order hereto, he 
first disclosed Hts desigp to some particular friends, whom he 
used to consult in all his affairs, and concerted with them the 
form and the terms in which this edict should be expressed. 
Now, before it was published, his friends, who were more in- 
terested than faithful, seaetlv borrowed great sums of money 
of their rich acquaintance, which they laid oat in purchflsing 
of lands, as knowing they would not be affected by the edict. 
When this appeared, the general indignation that was raised 
by such a base and flagrant knavery fell upon Solon, though 
in effect he had no hand in it. But it is not enough for a mas 
in office to be disinterested and upright himself; all that sur- 
round and approach him ought to be so too : wife, relations, 
friends, secretaries, and servants. The faults of others jrc 
chained to his account : all the wrongs, all the rapines that 
are committed, either through his negligence or connivance) 
are justjy imputed to him ; because it is his business, and one 
of the principal designs of his being put into such a trust, to 
prevent those corruptions and abuses^ 

This ordinance at first pleased neither of the two paitlcs ; 
it disgusted the rich, because it abolished the debts, and di.ssat- 
isfied the poor, because it did not ordairi a new division of tbe 
lands, as they had expected, and as Lycurgus had actually ef- 
fected at Sparta. But Solon's credit at Athens fell very short 
of that credit and power which Lycurgus had acqbired h 
Sparta ; for he had no other authority over the Athenian^ 

♦ Plut. in Solon, p, 87. 
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:Iia.n what the reputation of his wisdom, and the confidence 
3f xMt people in bis integrity, had procured him. 

liowever, in a little time afterwards, this ordinance wa« 
generally approved, and the same powers, as bcfore> were 
continued to Solon. 

IHe repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, ex- 
cep>t those against murder. The reason of his doing this, was 
tHe excessive n'gour of those laws, which inflicted death alike 
xipon all sorts of offenders ; so that they who were convicted 
of sloth and idleness, or they that only had stolen a. few herbsj 
or a. little fruit out of a garden, were as severely punished at * 
tbose that were guilty of murder or sacrilege. 

I^c then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employments, 
and magistracies, all which he left in the h^ds of the rich ; 
for which reason he distributed all the rich citizens into three 
classes, ranging them according to the differences of their in- 
coixies and revenues, and according to the value and estimation 
of each particular man's estate. Those that were found to 
have '500 measures per annum, as well in corn as in liquids, 
were placed in the first rank ; those that had 300 were placed 
in the second ; and those that had but 200 made up the third. 

* All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of 200 
measures, were comprised in a fourth and last class, and were 
never admitted into any employments. But, in order to ftiakc 
them amends for this exclusion from offices, he left them a right 
to vote in the assemblies and judgments of the people ; which 
at first seemed to be a matter of little consequence, but in time 
became extremely advantageous, and made them meters of all 
the affairs of the city : for most of the lawsuits and differences 
returned to the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the 
judgments of the magistrates ; and in the assemblies of the 
people the greatest and most important affairs of the state, re* 
lating to pejice dr war, were also determined. 

The Areopagus, so called from the place f where its assem- 
Wies were held, had been a long timfe established. Solon re- 
stored and augmented its authority^ leaving to that tribunal, 
as the supreme court of judicature, a general inspection and 
superintendency over all affairs, as also the care of causing the 
laws, of which be was the guardian, to be observed and put in 
execution. Before his time, the citizens of the greatest probity 
and justice were made the jXidges of the Areopagus. Scion 

♦ Plut. in Solon, p. 8B. 

f This was an hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, 
that is to say, the Hill of Mars ; because it was there Mars had bee» 
tried for the murder of Halizrothius, the son of,Neptune. 

Vol. II. X 
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was the firtt tbat thought it cortvenietit that none should be 
honoured with that dignity, except such Rs had passed through 
the office of archon. t Nothing was so august as this senate ; 
and its reputation for judgment and integrity becartic so very 
greaty that the Romans sometimes referred causes, which were 
too intricate for their oWn decision, to the determination of 
this tribunal. 

toothing was regarded or itttended to hicre, bat truth only ; 
and to the end that no external objects might divert the at- 
tention of the judges, their tribunal was alv^rays held at night, 
or in the dark ; and the orators were not illdwed to make use 
of any exordium, digression, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent, as much as possible, the abuse which the 
people mij^ht make df the great aiithority he left them, created 
a second council, consisting of 400 men, lOO out of every tribe ; 
and ordered all causes and affairs to be brought before this 
council, and to be maturely examined by them, before tbey 
were proposed to the general assembly of the people ; to the 
judgment of ^ich the sentinfents of the other were to submit, 
and to which alone belonged the right of giving a final sen- 
tence aad decision. It was' upon this subject Anacharsis (whom 
the reputation of the sages of Greece had brought ftom tbe 
middle of Scythia) said one day to Solon, I wonder you shodd 
empower the wise men onlj to deliberate and debate upon af- 
fairs, and leave the determination and decision of them wholly 
to fools* 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conyersing with 
' him upon some other regulations he had in view, Anacharsis, 
astonished that he could expect to succeed in his designs of 
restraining the avarice and injustice of the citizens by written 
laws, answered him in thb manner : ** Give me leave to tell 
•* you, that your writings are just like spiders' webs : the weak 
<< and small flies may be entangled and caught in them : but 
*' the rich and powerful will break through them, and despise 
« them." 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very sensible 
of the inconveniences that attend a democracy, or popular 
government : but, ha^g thoroughly studied, and being per- 
fectly well acquainted with the character and disposition of the 
Athenians, he knew it would be a vain attempt to take the so- 
vereignty out of the people's hands : and that if they parted 
with it at one time, they would soon resume it at another bf 
force and violence. He therefore contented himself with lim- 
iting their power by the authority of the Areopagus and the 
council of 400 ; judging, that the state being supported and 

\ Val. Max. Iviii. c. 1. Lucian. in Hermot p. 595. Quintil-L 
vi. c. L 
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8trcTigtben€d by these two powerful bodies, as by two good 
anchors^ would not be so liable, to commotions and disorders 
as it had been, and thajt the people would be kept within due 
bounds, and enjoy more trai^quill^ty* 

I shall only mention soine ©rthe laws which Solon madc,b|^ 
which the reader njay be able to iform a judgment of the rest. 
* In. the first place, every particular person was authorised to. 
espouse the quarrel of any one that was injured and insulted ; 
so that the very first Comer might prosecute the pifender, and 
bring him to justice for the outrage he had committed. 

The design of this wise legislatoi^by this ordinance was to 
accustom his citizens to have a fello\ feeling of one anpthepii 
sufierings and misfortvpes, as they were all men^bers of one 
and the same body- 

f By another law, those persons, that- in public difference^ . 
and dissension^ did not declare themselves oCqne party or oth^r,. 
but waited to see hqw thing.s. would go» before they determin- 
ed, were declared, infamous, condemq^d to perpetual banish- 
ment, and to have all their estates confiscated. Solon had 
learned, from long experience and deep reflection, that the rich, 
the ppwerful, and even the wise and virtuous, are usually tke 
most backward to expose themselves to the inconveniences 
v^hich public dissensions and troubles produce in society ; and 
that their z;eal for the public good does not render them so 
aptive and vigilant in thie defence of, it, as the passions of the 
factious render them industrious to. destroy it. ; that the just 
party, being thus abandoned by those that ai;e capable of giv- 
ing, more- weight, authority, and strength to it, b^ their union 
a^d concurrence, becomes unable tp grapple with the auda- 
cious and violent enterprises of a few daring innovators. To 
prevent this misfortune (which may be attended with the most 
fatal consequences to a state), Solon judged it proper to force 
the well-affected, by the fear of greater inconveniences to them- 
selves, to declare for the just party, at the very beginning of 
seditions, and to animate the spirits and courage of the Best 
citizens, by engaging with theni in the common danger. By 
this method of accustoming the n^inds of the people to look 
upon that man almost as an enemy and traitor, that should 
appear indiffereat to, and unconcerned at the misfortunes of 
the public, he provided the state with a quick and sure re- 
coarse against the sudden enterprises^ of wicked and profligate 
citizens. 

\ Solon abolished the giving of portions in marriage with, 
young woinen, unless they were only daughters ; and ordered, 
that the bride should can:y. no other fortune to her husband, 
than three suits- of clothes, and some few household goods, of. 
Ijttle value ; for he would not have matrimony become a tra^Ct^^ 
« l^hit, ia l^on. ^. «a» t ^^4^ p- 89.. \.^ Ibid. 
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and a mere commerce of interest ; but desired that it sbould 
be regarded as an honourable fellowship and society, in order 
to raise subjects to the state, to make the married pair live 
agreeably and harmoniously together, and to give continual 
testimony of mutual love and tenderness to each other. 

Before Solon's time the Athenians were not allowed to make 
their wills : the wealth of the deceased always devolved upon 
his children and family. Solon's law allowed every one that 
was childless to dispose of his whole estate as he thought fit ;. 
preferring, by that means, friendship tokindred, and choice to 
necessity and constraint, and rendenng every man truly master 
of his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where 
he pleased. This law, howevei:, did not authorise indifferently 
aU sorts of donations- ;. it justified and approved of none but 
those that were made freely and without any compulsion ; with- 
out having the mind distempered and intosdcated with drinks 
or charms, or perverted and seduced by the allurements and 
caresses of a woman : for this wise lawgiver was justly persuad- 
ed, that there is no difiference to be made between being se- 
duced and being forced, ^ookib^ upon artifice and violence, 
pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are made use 
of as means to impose upon men s reason, and to captivate the. 
liberty of their understandings. 

. * Another regulation he made was to lessen the rewards of 
the victotsat the Isthmian and Olympic games, and to fix them 
at a certain value, viz. 100 drachms, which make about 50 
livres, for the first sort ; and 5oa drachms, or 250 livres, for 
the second. He thought it a shameful thing, that athlets and 
wrestlers, a sort of people not only useless but often dangerous 
to the state, should have any considerable rewards allotted them, 
which ought rather to be reserved for the families of those per- 
sons who died in the service of their country ; it being very 
just and reasonable, that the state should support and provide 
for such orphans, who probably might come in tipie to follow 
the good examples of their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manuftctures, the sen- 
ate of the Areopagus was charged with the care of inquiring 
into the ways and means thaj every man made use of to get his! 
, livelihood, and* of chastising, and punislnng all those who led 
an idle life. Besides the fore-mentioned vievv of bringing arts 
and trades into a flourishing condition, tliis regulation was. 
founded upon two other reasons still more, important. 

1. Solon considered i that such persons as have no fortune, 
and make use of no methods of industry to get their livelihood, 
are ready to employ all manner of unjust and unlawful means 
for acquiring money ; and that the necessity of subsisting some 
way or other disposes them for committing all sorts of misd(^. 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 91. Piog. Laert. in Solon, p. 37,. 
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xneanorsy rapines, knaveries, and frauds ; from which spring* 
up» a school of vice in the bosom of the commonwealth ; and 
jsuch a leaven gains ground, as does not fail to spread its iiu 
fection, and by degrees corrupt the manners of the public. 

In the second place, the most able statesmen have always 
looked upon these indigent and idle people as a troop of dan* 
gerous,. restless, and turbulent spirits, eager after innovation 
and change, always ready for seditions and insurrections, and 
interested in revolutions of the state, by which alpne they can 
liope to change thefr own situation and fortune. It was for 
all these reasons^ that, in the law we arc speaking of, Solon d&* 
clared, that a son should not be obliged to support his father 
in old age or necessity, if the latter had not taken care to have 
ills son brought up to some trade or occupation,. All children 
that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted from the 
same duty : For it is evident, says Solon^.that whoever con- 
temns the dignity and sanctity of matrimony in such a manner, 
has never, had in view the lawful end we ought to propose to 
ourselves in having children, but only the gratification of a loose 
passion. Having then satisfied his own desires, and had the 
end be proposed to himself, he has no proper right over the 
persons he begot, upon whose lives, as well as births, he hat- 
entailed an indelible infamy and reproach. 

* It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; because re- 
ligion directs us to account the dead as sacred, justice requires - 
lis to spare those that are no^nore, and good policy should hin- 
der hatreds from becoming immortal. 

It was also forbidden to affront, or give ill language to any 
body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in public assem- 
blies, and in the theatres, during the time of representation : 
for to be no where able to govern our passions and resentments,, 
argues too untractable and licentious a disposition ; as to re- 
strain them at all tim,es, and upon all occasions, is a virtue be- 
yond the mere force of human nature, and a peifcction reserv- 
ed for the evangelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wi?e legislator of Athens, whose* 
laws were in force even in his time, had provided no law against 
parricide : and being asked the reason why he had not, he an-^ 
Bwercd, f ** That to make lawsagainst, and ordain punishments 
" for a crime that had never been known or heard of, was the. 
" way to introduce it, rather than to prevent it." I omit sev- 
eral of his laws concerning marriage, and adultery, in which < 

• Plut. in Solon, p. 89. 

f Sapientcr fecisse dicitur, cum de eo nihil sanxerit, quod antes '>^ 
commissum non erat ; ne, non tarn prohibere, quam admoBera>> 
videtur. Pro Ros, Amer. n. 70. 
X.2 
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mixture of tiglit and darkaeMi knowledge and err^» vAikA 
wc generally find among tlie TCiy wiMt of the heaSieiA, ^^rb^ 
had no estaMished princit>le8 or rules to t6 hf. 

After Solon had piiUtshed Ids Iaw% and engaged the |>«ople 
by paUlc oatb to present then religiouslyy at least for tht term 
of 100 yearsy he thought proper to remote ftom Atbcnsy in 
order to give them time to take root, and to gathti" strength 
bf custom ; as also to rid himself of ^the trouble and in>poitu*> 
iiTty of those who came to tonsult hiin a^ut ^e sef»e and 
meaning of his lawSf and to avoid the complaints abd odhilivof 
others i for, as he said himseify m great undertakings it is bardi 
if not tmpossible,to pleascr all parties^ He was absent lo yeats^. 
in which intenral of time we are to place his journeys ifito 
Egypty into Lydia^ to vt^t king Cnssus, and into aever^ 
other countries, "t* At his return he found the whole cnty in 
commotion and trouble ; the three old fictions were Fevtved» 
and had formed their difl^rent parties* Lycurgus Was at the 
head of the people that inhabited the low-lands | Megacies^. 
lonofAlcmeony. was the leader of the inhabitants upmi the 
sea-coast ; and Pisistratus had declared for the mouittSHUeefs^ 
to whom were joined the handicraftsmen and labomta^ who 
Uted by their tndustrv, and who^ chief q>leen was againM: 
the rich; Of thete three leaders the two last were the most 
powerful and considerable. 

:|: Megacles was the son of that Alcineon whom Croesus 
had extremely enriched for a particulkr service he had dont 
him. He had likewise married a lady, who had brought him 
an immense portion r her name was Agansta^ the daughter of 
CHnhcnes, tyrant of Sicyon. This ClS^thenes was at that time 
the richest and thost opulent prince in Gitece-. In older to he 
able to choose a worthy ion>in*law, and t« know his tempefv 
manners and character, firott his own cxperi&nee, Clt^thdieS 
invited ail the yoqng nobibnrKn <tf Oreece to cdme and tpead 
a year with him at hia house ; for this was am altcient custom 
in that countty. Several- youthJi accepted the. invltatibta, and 
there came fiom different parts to the number of 13. Noth- 
ing was seen every day bat races, gache^ tourhanldhts, mag- 
nincent entertainments, and conversations upon all Sorts of 
questions and subjects. Oofe of the gcJntlemen who had hith- 
erto surpassed all his competitors, lost the prfhcess by using 
tome indecent "gestures and postures in his dancing, w^th winch 
her father was extremely offended. Clistbenes, at the end of 
the year, declared for Megacles, and sent the rest of the no- 
blemen away loaden with civilities and^jnssetits. This was. 
the Megacles of whom We ai^ sipeaking* 

t' A. M. S445. Ant. J. C. 5S9. t^tO^U-^M^ ^ 9C 
i HerodrL vi. c. 125-*iai. 
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* PiaifltMitin wot a well-bred nun, ^\ gcntlfi and ioimuatine 
^elia«icmr^ ready, to succour and assiflt the f poor ; wite and 
ixKodtrate towards hiaenemMs r. a most artful and accomplished 
cii«B^mblcr ;. and one who had all appearances of virtue/ eTe» 
beyond the most YirtuoHS ; who seemed to.be the most Mai- 
^\jA Stickler for equality among the citiaeosy. aad who abio« 
liately declaved against all innovations and change* 

It was not very^ hard, for him to impose upoB the peopio 
wt^ all this artifice and addsess : but Solon quickly saw 
tiir*ttgh his diagtuse^ and perceived the drift of all his seem- 
ing virtae and^ fair pretences : however, he thought fit to 
obser^- measures with him in thebeginning, hoping perbapa 
by gentle methods to bring him back to his duty. 

X\ It was at this time $ Thespis began to change the Greciaa 
tragedy : I sav« change : because it was invented long befoie^ 
This novelty drew all the world after it. Solon went among 
%he resty for the sake of hearing Thespis^ who acted himselv. 
accoiding to the custom of the ancient poets. When the play 
yn^A ended- he called to Thespis, and asked him, ^^ Whv he 
^ was not ashamed to utter such lies befove so many people V^ 
'Fhespis made answer, <^ That there was no^harm in lies of that 
^ scHl» and in poetical fictions,, which were Only made for di«* 
«* version/' " No," replied Solon, giving a great stroke with 
fais stick upon the ground : *^ but if we suffer and approve (^ 
«<4ying for our diversion, it will quickly find its way into our 
^ eerious engagements, and all our businesa and affairs* 

II Jo the mean time Plsistratus still pushed on his point ; and 
in order to accomplish it, made use of a^ strata^iem that suc» 
ceeded as well as he could expect., t He gave himself several 
v^ounds ; and in that condition with his bodv all bloody, he 
caused himself to. be carried in a chariot into the market-pbuxy 
where he raised and inflamed the populace, by giving them to 
«ndergtftnd that his enemies had treated him at that rate* 4|nd 
tiutt he was the victim of his zeal for the public good. 

* llttt. in Solon, p. 95. 

f We are not here to understand rach as begged or asked alm^ 
lioE in those timet, says Isocrates, there was no eitifeu that died 
of hunger, or diahonoured his city bv begging. Orat. Areop. p. 
S69. ♦ - 

1 1%lt. hi Solon, p. 9^. 

% Tragedy was in being a long tkne before Thespis ; bot it was 
Only a chorus of persons that sung and «Dd approbrioos things to 
one another. Tniespis was the first that iin|»'oved this ehoms, by 
the addition of a personage or c^harocter, who, ia order to give tbe 
rest time to take breorti and to recdrer their spirits, recited an ad- 
venture <tf some illustrious person ; and this recital gave occa«Mi 
afterwards for introducing the suhjc^ of tragedies. 

f Hcfod. i i c. f 9— -e^ t 9vt. in Mon. p. 95, dC. 
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An assembly of the people was immediately convened ; and 
there it was resolved, in spite of all the remoDStrances Solon 
could make, against it, that 50 guards should be allowed Kas- 
t rat us for the sccuritjr of his person. He soon augmented the 
number as much as he thought fit, and by their means made 
himself master of* the citadel. All his enemies betook them* 
selves to flight, and the whole city was in great constematioa 
and disorder, except Solon, who loudly reproached the Athe- 
nians with their cowardice and folly, and the tyrant with his 
treachery. Upon his being asked, what it was that gave him 
to much firmness and resolution ? " It is," said he, ♦* my old 
•« age." He was indeed very old, and did not seem to risk 
much, as the end of his life was very near : though it often 
happens that nien grow fonder of life in proportion as they 
have less reason and right to desire it should be prolonged. But 
Pisistratus, after he had subdued all, thought his conquest im- 
perfect till he had gained Solon : and as he was well acqaaint- 
cd with the means that were proper to engage the old man, be 
caressed him accordingly ; omitted nothing that could tend to 
soften and win upon him, and showed him all possible marks 
of friendship and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, 
having him often about his person, and publicly professing a 
great reneration for his laws ; which in truth he both observed 
himself, and caused to be observed by others. Solon, seeing 
It was impossible either to bring Pisistratusby fair means to re- 
nounce this usurpation, or to depose him by force, thought it 
a point of prudence not to exasperate the tyrant by rejecting 
the advances he made him ; and hoped at the same time, that 
by entering into his confidence and councils, he might at least 
be capable of conducting a power which he could not abolish,, 
and of mitigating the mischief and calamity that he had net 
been able to prevent. 

Solon did not survive the liberty of his country two yean 
complete : for Pisistratus made himself master of Athens, uiv 
der the archon Comias, the first year of the 5l8t Olympiad ; 
and Solon died the year following, under the archon Hege- 
•tratu8,,who succeeded Comias. 

The two parties, whose heads were Lycurgus andMcgacles, 
uniting, drove Pisistratus out of Athens ;. where he was soon 
recalled by Megacles, who gave him his daughter in marriage. 
£ut a difference, that arose upon occasion of this match, hav- 
ing embroiled them afresh, the Alcmajonidae had the worst 
of it, and were obliged to retire. Pisistratus, was twice depos- 
ed, and twice found means to reinstate himself. His artifices 
acquired him his power, and his moderation maintained him 
in it ; and without doubt his eloquence, which even in TuU 
ly*s judgment was very great, rendered him very acceptable 
tothe Athenians, whO' wece but too apt to be affected witk.. 
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he cliarms of discourse, as it made them forget the care of 
tieir liberty.* An exact submission to the laws distinguished 
•isistratus from most other usurper? ; and the mildness of hir 
;ovemment was such, as might make many a lawful sovereign 
>lusli. For which reason, the character of Pisistratus wa» 
houglit worthy of Iking set in opposition to that of other 
yrants. Cicero, doubting what use Caesar would make of hi* 
/ictory at Pharsalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus,f ** We 
** do not yet know whether the destiny of Rome will have Ui 
'* groan under a Phalaris, or live under a Pisistratus." 

This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him so, always showed 
himself very popular and moderate, \ and had such a com- 
mand of his temper, as to bear reproaches ana insults with 
p^atience, when he had it in his power to revenge them with 
a word. His gardens and orchards were open to all the citi- 
zens ; in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. J It is 
said, he was the first who opened a public library in Athens, 
which after his time was much augmented, and at last carried 
to Persia by Xerxes,f J when he took the city. But Seleu- 
cus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, restored it to Athens. 
Cicero -J-f thinks also it was Pisistratus who first made the 
Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer ; who dis- 
posed the books in the order we now find them, whereas be- 
fore they were confused, and not digested ; and who first 
caused them to be publicly read at their feasts, called Panthe* 
naea . ![: J Plato ascribes this honour to his son Hipparchus. 

IT Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted to his son* 
the sovereign power, which he had usurped SO years before \ 
17 of which he had reigned in peate. , 

IJ His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucydideg adds 
a tnird, whom he calls Thessalus. They seemed to have in- 
herited from their father an affection for learning, and learned 
men: Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus, ** what we have 
said concerning the poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to 
Athens the famous poet Anaereon, who was of Tecs, a city of 
Ionia ; and that he sent a vessel of 50 oars on purpose for him. 
He likewise entertained at his house Simonides, another famous 

* Pisistratus dicendo tantum valuisse dicitxir, ut ei Athenienses r&> 
^um imperium oratione capti permitterent. Val. Max. h viii. c. 9; 

Quis doGtior iisdem tempolribus, aut cujus eloquentia Uteris in- 
ttructior fuisse traditur, quam Pisistrati ? Cic.de Orat. 1. iii. n. 187. 

•f Incertum est Phalariianc, an Pisistratum, sit imitaturus. Ad 
Attic. 1. vii. ep. xii. 

\ Val. Max. 1. v. cap. 1. § Athen. 1. xii. p. 5S2. 

§§ Aul. Gel. 1. vi. c. 17. tf Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 137. 

\\ la Hipparch. p. 228. ^ Arist. lib. v. dfe Rep. c. 12*. 

I A, M. 3478.. Ant. J. C 5$6». •* lo Hip., p. 228, ^% 
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poct»oftheid€ofCeoi« one of the Cy£ladcs» m the J&^(ua 
idt to whom he gare a large pendoiiy and made very rich pres- 
ents. The design of these princes in inviting men of letters 
to AlhenSf wasy says Plato, to soften and cultivate the minds 
oiF'tlie citizcoiy and to infuse into them a reli^ and love fqr 
wtae» by giving them a taste for learning and the sciences. 
Their can extended even to the instructing of the peasants 
and country people* by erecting, not only in the streets of the 
dty, but in all the roads and highways, statues of stone, call- 
ed Mercuries, with grave sentences carved upon them ; in 
which manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to 
all passengers* Plato seems to suppose, that Uipparchus bad 
the authority^ or that the. two bcpthers reigned together. 
But Thucydides f shows, that Htppias,. as the eldest of the 
tons, succeeded his father in the government. 

However it were, their reign in the whole, alter the- death 
of Pisistratus, was only of 18 years durj^on. It ended in the 
following manner. 

* Hannodius and Arietogitoo, both citizens of Athens, had 
contracted a very strict friendship. Uipparchus, angry, .it the 
first for a personal affi'ont he pretended to have received front 
liim» to revenge himself upon bis sister, put a public a&ofil 
Upon her, by obliging her shamefully to retire &om a: solemn 
prooesflioa, in which £e was to carry one of the sacred.baskets,t 
aUegiagi that she was not. in a fit condition to assist at such a. 
ceremony. Her brother, and his friend still more, being stung 
to the quick by so gross and outrageous an affiront« took from 
that moment a resolution to attack the tyrants ; and to do. 
it the more effectually, they waited for the opportunity of Sr 
festival, which they judged would be very favourable for their 
purpose. This was the feast of the Panathensea, in which the 
ceremony required that all the tradesmen and artificers should 
be under arms. For the greater security they only admitted 
9 ^ery small number of the citi^ns into their secret ; conceiv* 
ing, that, upon the first motion, all the rest would join thenu 
The day being come, they went betimes into the marketplace 
armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the palace, and 
went to the Ceramicum, which was a place without the city,, 
where the company of guards then were, to give the necessary 
orders for the ceremony. The t wo friends followed him thith- 
er, and coming near him* they saw one of the conspirators 
talking very familiarly with him,, which made them apprehend 
they were betrayed* They could have executed their design 
that moment upon Hippias, but were willing to begin> their 
vengeance upon the author of the affront they had received. 
They therefore returned into the city, where' meeting with 
Hipparchus, they killed him ; but being immediately appre*. 

t Ub. lei. ^ SS^. *Tbwrfd.ivi.p.44^ii4«:^ 
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trended, them^elTes were slain, and Hippias found meads to 
xlispel the storm. 

After this affair, he observed no measures, and rcignctl like 
SL tme tyrant, putting to death a vast number of citizens. To 
^uard himself fbr the future against a like enterprise, and to 
secure a s^fe retreat fbr himself, in case of any accident, he 
endeavoured to strengthen himself by a foreign support, and 
to that end gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the 
-tyrant of Lampsacus. 

•^-'In the mean time, the Alcmaeonrdae, who, from the begin- 
ning of the revolution, had been banished from Athens by Pisi- 
stratrts, and who saw their hopes frustrated by the bad success 
■of the last conspiracy, did not however lose courage, but turned 
their veiws another way. As they were very rich and power- 
^1, they got themselves apppinted by the Amphictyons, that 
is, the heads of the grand or general council of Greece, su- 
perintendents for rebuilding the temple of Delphos, for the 
Biim of SCO talents, or 900,000 livrcs.* As they were very 
generous in their natures, and, besides, had their reasons for 
being so on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deal 
of their own money, and made, the whole frontispiece of the 
temple all of Parian marble, at their particular expence ; 
"Whereas, by the contract made with the Amphictyons, it was 
«nly to have been made of common stone. 

The liberality of the Alcmronidae was not altogether a free 
"bounty ; nether was their magnificence towards the god of 
Delphos a pure effect of religion. Policy was the chief mo- 
tive. They hoped by this means to acquire great credit and 
influence in the temple, which happened according to their 
expectation. The money which they had plentifully poured 
into the hands of the priestess, rendered them absolute masters 
of the Oracle, and of the pretended god who presided over it, 
and who; for the future, becoming their echo, faithfully repeat- 
ed the words they dictated to him, and gratefully lent them the 
assistance of his voice and authority. As often, therefore, as 
any Spartan came to consult the priestess, whether upon his 
own affairs, or upon those of the state, no promise was ever 
made him of the god's assistance, but upon condition that the 
Lacedaemonians should deliver Athens from the yoke of ty- 
ranny. This order was so often repeated to them by the ora- 
cle, that they resolved at last to make war against the Pi^istra- 
tides, though they were under the strongest engagements of 
friendship and hospitality with them ; herein preferring the 
will X of God, says Herodotus, to all human considerations. 
The first attempt of this kind miscarried, and the troops 

t" Herod. 1. v. c. 62 — 96. ♦ About 40,0001. sterling. 
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they sent against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. Not- 
withstanding, a little time after, they made a second, which 
seemed to promise no better an issue than the first ; because 
most of the Lacedaemonians, seeing the siege they had laid be- 
fore Athens likely to continue a great while, retired, and left 
only a small number oi troops to carry it on. But the ty- 
rant's children, who had been clandestinely conveyed out of 
the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being taken by 
the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was obliged to come 
to an accommodation with the Athenians, by which it was 
stipulated, that he should depart out of Attica in five days 
time. * Accordingly he actually retired within the time lim- 
ited, and settled in Sigaeum, a town in Phrygia, seated at the 
xnouth of the river Scamander. 

f Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens 
the same year the kings were expelled Rome. Extraordinary 
honours were paid to the memory of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. Their names were infinitely respected at Athens in all 
succeeding ages, and almost held in equal reverence with those 
of ^he gods. Statues were forthwith erected to them in the 
market-place, which was an honour that never had been ren- 
dered to any man before. The very sight of these statues, ex- 
posed to the view of all the citizens, kept up their hatred and 
detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed their sentiments of 
gratitude to those generous defenders of their liberty, who had 
not scrupled to purchase it with their lives, and to seal it with 
their blood. J Alexander the Great, who knew how dear the 
memory of these men was to the Athenians, and how far they 
carried their zeal in this respect, thought he did them a sensi- 
ble pleasure in sending thera the statues of those two great men, 
which he found in Persia after the defeat of Darius, and which 
Xerxes before had carried thither from Athens. § This city, 
at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, did not confine 
her gratitude solely to the authors of her liberty ; but extend- 
ed it even to a woman who had signalized her courage on that 
occasion. This was a courtezan, named Leona, who, by the 
charms of her beauty and skill in playing on the harp, had 
particularly captivated Harmpdius and Aristogiton. After 
their death, the tyrant, who knew theyjiad concealed nothing 
from this woman, caused her to be pnt to the torture, in or- 
der to make her declare the names of the other conspirators- 
Buf she bore all the cruelty of their torments with an invin- 
cible constancy, ^nd expired in the midst of them ; gloriously 
showing the world, that her sex is more courageous and more 
capable of keeping a secret than some men imagine. The 

♦A.M. 3496. Ant. J. C." 508. f Plin. L xxxiv. c. 4. 
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^.tliex^ans would not syfTer the memory of so heroic an action 
o l>e lost : ^aqd to prevent the lustre of it from beipg sullied 
>y t.tie consideration of her character as a courtezan, they en- 
lea.voiu'ed to conceal that circumstance^ by representing her 
n the statue which they erected to her honour un^er the JBg^ 
Lire of a lioness without a tongue. 

"^ l^lutarcht in the life of Aristides^ relates a thing which 
does great honour to the Athenians, and which shows to what 
a. pitch tiiey carried their gratitude to their deliverer, and their 
respect for his memory. They had learned that the grand- 
daughter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in very mean and 
poor circumstances, nobody being willing to marry her upon 
account of her extreme indigence and poverty. The people of 
Atliens sent for her, and marrying her to one of the most rich 
SLTid. considerable men^in their city, gave her an estate in land 
in the town of Patmos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have also re- 
covered her courage* During the reigns of her tyrants, she had 
acted with indolence and inactivity, as knowing what she did 
^vas not for herself, but for them, but, ailer her deliverance 
from their yoke, the vigour and activity she exerted was of a 
quite different land, because then her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a perfect tran- 
c^uillity. Two of her citizens, CHsthencs, one of the Alcniii- 
onidae, and Isagoras, who were men of the greatest credit and 
power in the cify, by contending with each other for superi- 
ority, created two considerable factions. The former, who 
had gained the people on his side, made an alteration in the 
form of their estabhshment, and instead of four tribes, whereof 
they qonsisted before, divided that body into 10 tribes, to which 
he gave the names of the ten sons of Ion, whom the Greek his- 
torians make the father and first founder of the nation. lea- 
goras, seeing himself inferior in credit to his rival, had recourse 
to the iacedsemonians. Clcoroenes, one of the two kings of 
Sparta, obliged Clisthenes to depart from Athens, with 70O 
families of his adherents. . But they soon returned, and were 
restored to all their estates and fortunes. 

The Lacedaemonians, stung with spite and jealousy against 
Athens, because she took upon her to act independent of their 
authority, and repenting also, that they had delivered her from 
her tyrants upon the credit of an oracle, of which they had 
since discovered the imposture, began to think of reinstating 
Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus ; and to that end sept 
for him from Sigaeum, whither he had retired. They thea 
communicated their design to the deputies of their allies, whose 
assistance and concurrence they proposed to use, ip. -order tp 
, render their enterprise more successful. 

Vox., n. y ♦ Page 333^ 
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The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion 9 and ex- 
pressed great astonishment that the Lacedaemonians, iwho were 
themselves avowed enemies of tyranny, and professed the gr«r- 
cst abhorrence for all arbitrary govcmmenty should desire to 
establish it elsewhere ; describing, at the same time, in a lively 
manner, all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical govern- 
ment, as his own country (Corinth) had but very lately fs.t 
by wofiil experience. The rest of the deputies applauded 
his discourse, and were of his opinion. Thus the entcrpr/fc 
came to nothing, and had no other effect, but to discover the 
hase jealousy of the Lacedaemonians, and to cover them with 
shame and confusion. 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia to Art&- 
pbemes, governor of Sardis for the king of Persia, whom he 
endeavoured by all manner of means to engage in a war agaiDst 
Athens ; representing to them, that the taking of so rich and 
powerful a city would render him master of all Greece- Arta- 
phemes hereupon required of the Athenians, that they would 
reinstate Hippias in the government ; to which they made no 
other answer but by a downright and absolute refusal. This 
was the original ground and occasion of the wars between the 
Persians and the Greeks, which will be the subject of the fbl- 
towing volumes. 



ARTICLE IX, 

ILLV8T&IOU8 MBK, WHO DISTINGUISHED THBMSELTfiS 
IN ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

I begin with the poets, because the most ancient. 

H^merp the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, 
is he of whom we have the least knowledge, either with respect 
to the country where he was bom, or the time in which he liv- 
ed. Among the seven cities of Greece, that contended for the 
honour of having given him birth, Smyrna seems to have the 
best title. 

* Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote 400 years beibre 
his time, that is, 340 years after the taking of Troy : for 
Herodotus flourished 740 years after that expedition, - 

Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, 
because he was born blind. Valleius Paterculus rejects this 
" story with contempt, f " ^^ ^^7 nian," sa^s he, ** believes 
<( that Homer was bora blind, he must be so himself, and even 
« have lost all his senses.'' Indeed, according to the observa- 
tion of Cicero,t Homer's works are rather pictures than 

' • Lib. ii. c. 53. A. M. 316©. AUt. J. C 844. 

f Quern ai quit ciscum geatiuxa putat, omnibus leniibus orbui eiL 
PaterOb II c, 5^ \ TuK. QuksU L v, a. 114^ 
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poems ; so perfectly does he paint to the life, and set the 
images of every thing he undertakes to describe} before the 
eyes of the reader : and he seems to have been intent upon in- 
troducing all the most delightful and agreeable objects that 
na.ture aSbrds^ into his writings, and to make them in a man- 
ner .pass in review before his readers. 

\ What is most astonishing in this poet is, that having ap- 
plied, himself the first, at least of those that are known, to that 
¥Lind of poetry which is the most sublime and difficult of al]» 
be sliould however soar so high, and with such rapidity, at the 
first flight as it were, as to carry it at once to the utmost per- 
fection ; which seldom or ever happens in othtr arts, but by 
slo-vcr degrees, and after a long series of years. 

THe kind of poetry we are speaking of, is the epic poem» 
so called from the Greek word eVof ,• because it is an action re- 
lated by the poet. , The subject of this poem must be great,in- 
etructivC) serious, containing only one principal event^o which 
all tbe rest must refer, and be subordinate : and this principal 
action must have passed in a certain space of time, which must 
not exceed a year at most. 

Ilomer has composed two poenis of this kind, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey : the subject of the first is the anger of Achilles^ 
«o pernicious to the Greeks, when they besieged Ilion, or 
1*roy ; and that of the second is, the voyages and adventures 
of Ulysses, after the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, however learn* 
ed and ingenious, has ever produced any poems comparable to 
his ; and that whoever have attempted any works of that kind,^ 
have taken their plan and ideas from Homer, borrowed al^ 
their rules from him, made him their model, and have only 
succeeded in proportion to their success in copying him. The 
truth is, Homer was an original genius, and fit for others to 
be formed upon : Fons ingemorum Homerus^X 

All the greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, that 
have appeared for these 2000 and 5 or 600 years, in Greece^ 
Italy, and elsewhere ; those whose writings we are forced still 
to admire ; who are still our masters, and who teach us to 
think, to reason, to speak, and to write ; all these*, says Mad- 
ame Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the greatest of poetSj^ 

f Clarissimum deinde Homeri illuidt imgemum, sme exemplio 
naaximum : qui^^xtagnitudine operis, et fulgore carminum, solus ap- 
pellari Poeta meruit. In quo hoc maximum est, miod neque ante 
ilium, quern ille imitaretur ;~ neque post ilium, qui imitari eum pos- 
«it, inventus est : neque quemquam alium, cujus operis primus auc- 
tor fuerit, in eo perfectissimupi, practur Homerum et Archilochusi 
rcperiemus. VaL Pater. 1. i. c. 5. \ Plin. 1. xvii. c. 5. 

* la HoxBcr^s Ufa, which 11 prefixed to the tiransUtloA of the Ili^d^ 
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and look upon liift po^ms as the model for all succeeding poets 
to form their taste and judgment upon. After all this, cail 
there be any mbn so conceited of his own talents, be they ever 
•o great, as reasonably to presume, that his decisions should 
prevail against such an universal concurrence of judgment ia 
persons of the most distinguished abilities and characters ? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so constant, and so univer* 
fal, entirely justify Alexander the Great's favourable judg- 
ment of the works of Homer, which he looked upon as the 
most excellent and valuable pr6duction of human wit : pri~ 
tiojijsimum bumani animi opuj,\ 

X Qiiintilian, after having made a magnificent encommn\ 
upon Homer, gives us a just idea of his character and manner 
of writing in these words : Hunt nemo in magms jublimiiau^ 
in parvU proprietate juperaverit* Idem latuj ac fressusy ju^ 
eundus et gravis^ turn copia turn brevitate mirabilis. In ^at 
things, what a sublimity of expression ; and in littTe, what a 
justness and proprietv ! diffusive and concise, pleasant and 
grave, equally admiraole for his^coplousness and his brevity. 

Hesiod* The most common opinion is, that he was contem- 
porary with Homer. It is said be was born at Cuma, a town 
jn ^olis, but that be was brought up pt Ascra, a little towti 
in Boeotia, which has since passed for his native country. 
Thus Virgil calls him the old man of Ascra. fWe knovfr litU* 
or nothing of this poet, but by the remaining poems of his, aR 
in hexameter verse ; which are, 1st, ** The Works and Days i" 
2dly, " The Theogony," or the genealogy of the gods ; sdly> 
« The Shield of Hercules ;" of which last, some doubt wbcth- 
tr it was wrote by Hesiod. 

1. In the first of these poems, intitfcd " The Works and 
•* Days," Hesiod treats of agriculture, which requires, besides 
a great deal of labour, a prudent observation of times, seasons, 
and days. This poem is full of excellent' sentences and max- 
ims for the conduct of life. He begins it with a short, but 
lively description, of two sorts of disputes ; the one fatal to 
mankind, the source of quarrels, discords, and wars ; and the 
other infinitely useful and beneficial to men as it sharps their 
ivits, excites a noble and generous emulation among then:i, and 
jSfepares the way for the invention and improvement of arts and 
sciences. He then makes an admirable description of the four 
different ages of the world ; the golden, the silver, the brazen, 
and the iron age. The persons who lived in the golden age 
are those whom Jupiter after their death turned into so many 
genii f or spirits; and then appointed them as guardians over 
mankind, giving them a commission to go up and down the 

f Plm. 1. xviL c. 29, \ Quint. 1. x. c. I. § Eclog. vL ver. 711 
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earth, invisible to the sight of men* and to observe all their 
%o^d and evil actions. 

This poem was Vii^gil's model in composing his Georgic8», 
as he himself acknowledges in this verse. 

AscrsBumque cano Remana per oppida carmen fs 
' ^ And sing the Ascraean verse to Roman swains." 

The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this sub* 
jcct for the exercise of their muse,, shows in what honour the 
ancients held agriculture, and the feeding of cattle, the two 
Innocent sources of wealth and plenty. It is much to be de- 
plored, that in after ages men departed from a taste so agree- 
able to nature, and so well adapted to the preservation of in- 
nocence and good manners. Avarice and luxury have enlirefy 
banished it the world. % Nimirum alii jubhre ritusy circaqus 
a//a mentes haminum detineutury et avaritia tanttun arte* 
coluntur, 

2. " The Theogony"'of Hesiodi and the poems of Homer 
siay be looked upon as the surest and most authentic archives- 
and mormments of the theology of the ancients, and of the 
opiniori they had. of their gods : for we are not to suppose 
that these poets were the inventors of the fables which we read 
in their w ritings.. They onl jr collected,and transmitted to pofr. 
terity,,the traces of the religion which they found established^ 
and which prevailed in their time and country. 

S. "The Shield of Hercules" is a separate fragment of a- 
poem, wherein it is pretended Hesiod celebrated the most il- 
lustrious heroines of anti^ity ; and it bears that title, because 
it contains, among,other things, a long description of the shield 
of Hercules, concerning whom> the same poem relates a |>artlc- 
ular adventure. 

The poetry of Hesiod, in those places that ate susceptible 
of ornament, is very elegant and delightful,, but not so sublime 
and lofty^as thatof Homer. Quintilian reckonshim the chief 
in the tfriddle manner of writing. * Datur eipAlma in iUo 
medio dicendi genere. 

f Arcbihchus^ The poet Archilocbiis, born in Paros, inveo- 
tor of the Iambic verse, lived in the time of Candaules, king, 
of Lydia. He has this advantage in common with Homer, 
according to Valleius Patercules, that he can it d at once a kind- 
of poetry which he invented, to a very great perfection. The 
ftet which gave their name-to these verses, and which at first 
Were the onfy sort used, are compoFed of one short, and one 
k>ng syllable. The iambic verse, such as it was invented b^ 

t Gcor. L iL ver. 176. ' \ Pliri. in Proocm. 1. »T. 
^ libb i. c. 5. S A. M. 3280. AstJL C tfl4. 
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ArchUochus, seems Tery proper for the ▼eheteeht and enetgetib 
•tyle : accordingly we sec, tbatHorace» tpeakihg of this pocf, 
•ays, that it was his anger, or rather his rage, that armed 
him with his iambics, for the exercising and exeiting of hs 
▼cngeancr. 

Archilochvm proprio rabiM annaTic iamho ^ 

And Quintilian § says, he had an uncommon force of ex- 
pression ; was full of bold thought, and those strokes that are 
•hort, but keen and piercing ; in a word, his style was strong 
and nervous. The longest || of his poems were said to be the 
fcest. The world have passed the same judgment upon the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes and Cicero ; the latter of whom says 
the same of his friend Attic us' letters. ^ 

t The verses of Archilochus were extremely bftmg and 11- 
tentious ; witness those he wrote against Lycambus, his father- 
in-law, which drove him into despair, ror this double ** 
reason his poetry (how excellent soever it was reckoned ifr 
other respects) was banished out of Sparta ; as being more 
likely to corrupt the hearts and manners of young people, than 
to be useful in cultivating their understanding. Wc have only 
some very short fragments that remain of this poet. Such a 
niceness m a heathen people, in regard to the quality of the 
books which they thought young people should be pertntlted 
to read, is highly worth our notice, and justly ttpraaches ma- 
ny Christians. 

Hipponabe, This poet was of Ephestls, and sigifalized his 
wit some years after Archilochus, in the same kind of poctrf , 
and with the same force and vehemcnde. He was * tigly^ 
Jittle, lean, and slender. Two celebrated sculptors and broth- 
ers, Bupalus and Athenis (some called the latter Anthertnus,) 
diverted themselves at his expcnce, and represented hitn in a 

t Art. Poet. T. 79. 
* § Summa in hoc vis elocntibnif, cum Talidx turn breves vibrsoitc^ 
%ue Mntentiz, plurimum ^knguinis atque nervoruin. Quin. 1. x. c L 

H Ut Aristophani Archilochi iambus, sic epistola loagisaina f^ga^r 
^de optima videtur. Cic. Epist. xi. I. 16. ad Atticum. 

f Hor. Epod. Od. vi. ct epist. xHl 1. i. 

*f Lacedxmonii Ubros Archilc^i d civitate sua exportari jutse- 
nint, quod eomra parum verecundam ac pjidicam hectionem arbitra- 
baotur. Nolherunt enim ea Liberorum suorum animos embui, ne plui 
xnoribus noceret, quam ingeniis prodesset. Itaque maximum poetamt 
aut certe summo proximnm, quia domum sibi iuvisan, obsoenis mal- 
cdictis laceraverat, carminum exilio mulctamnt. Val. Pat. L vi. c. S. 

• litpponacti notabilis vultus foeditas erat : quamobrem ima^- 
Bern ejus lascivia jocorum ii proposujere ridentium circulis. Quod 
Hipponaz indignatus amaritudinem carmi'mlAi dfetriifxit in tantum, 
»t credatur aliquibus ad la^\i^to eos impulisse : ^nod Siistun cit> 
riio. L lULxvi. c 6* 



ri«liciil«tt8 ibrB* It is dangerotM to attack satiric poct«. Hi|h 

ponaEX retofted their pleasantry with such keen strokes of satire^ 

that tfaey hanged themselves out of mortificatioo ; others sav 

they onlf quitted the city of Ephcsusi where HipponaK live^ 

HU malignant pen did not spare eren those to whom he owed 

his life. How monstrous was thU 1 Horace f joins Hippooax 

■vnth ArchilochuB» and represents them as two poets equaltir 

dangerous, in the Anthologia X there are three or four epi* 

gransy which describe Hipponax a« terrible even after death* 

They admonish travellers to avoid his tomby as a place fran 

ivhence a dreadful hail perpetually pours, ^wyi rw yfttkaXjaty 

TMpf^j rw <»^7tn Fmge grandinantem tumulum^ b9rrendttm. 

It is thought he invented the soazon verse, in which the 
spoadee is used instead of the iambus, in the sixth foot of the 
>For8e that bears that name. 

Stesiebcrm, He was of H(mera, a town in Sicily, and ti^ 
celled in lync poetry, as did those other poets we are going to 
Bpes^o^ Lyric poetry is that, the verses of which, digested 
into odes and stanzas, were sung to the lyre> or to other such 
like ittBtruments. Stesicfaorus flourished between the •?th an^ 
the 47th Olympiads § Pausantas, after many other fables, re- 
iates» that ^esiofaorus having been punished with the loss of 
sight for his satirical verses ag;atn8t Helena, did not recover it^ 
till he had retsacted his inyectives by writing another ode con- 
trary to the first ; which latter kind of ode is since called pali- 
nocKa. QnintiHan * says, that he sung of wars and illustrioiir 
heroes, and that he supported upon the lyre all the dignity 
jind majesty of epic poetry^ 

Alcmmtt. He was of Lacedacmoa ; or, as some will hane 
it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about the same time 
as Stesichorus* Some make him the £rst author of amoiious 
verses. 

Ahetui. He was bom at Mitylene in Lesbos : it is fkom 
him that the Alcaic verse derived its name. He was a ptp- 
fc83ed enemy to ttte tyrants of Lesbos, and particularly to^it- 
tacus, against whom he perpetually inveighed in his verses. 
It is said of him,|| that being once m a battle, he was seized 
with such fear and terror, that he threw down his arms, and 



In maios asperrimui 



Parata tollo ^comua , 
^ualis Lycambse spretus in£do gener, 

Aut acer hostis Bupalo. Epod. vi. 

f Aiifhol. 1. ill. §,Paui8ij. in.Laawi. .p. *00. 

- * Stesitthorum, quatti tit ingjmio validus, materi^e qsoque ostoiH 
4iaflt, maxima b^a et clartssimot csinentem duc«s, et epid caxniv* 
•dera lyra sustinentem*- Lib. X..C. !•- 

I Herod. L v. c 95,. ; 
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ran xwtr. X Horace hat thought fit to give us the same ac- 
count or himself. Poets do not value themselves so much up- 
on prowess as upon wit.$ Quintilian saysy that the style of 
Akaeus was dosey magnificeDt» and accurate, and to complete 
his character^ adds, that he very much resembled Homer. 

Simomutes, Thu poet was of the island of Ceos in the 
JEgean sea. He continued to flouri^ at the time of Xenccs'i 
expedition. He |) excelled principally in funeral elegy. The 
invention of local memory is ascribed to him, of which I have 
spoken elsewhere T* At S4 years of age he disputed for and 
carried the prize of poetry, 

** The answer he gave a prince who asked him what God 
was» is much celebrated. That prince was Hiero, king of 
Syracuse. The poet deshred a day to consider the question 
proposed to him. On the morrow he asked two days ; ^ and 
whenever he was called upon for his answer, he. still doubled 
the time. The king, suiprised at this behaviour, deroaoded 
his reason' for ft. It is, replied Simonides, because th£ more I 
consider the question, the more obscure it seems : ^ia quanu 
diutim eotuiderOf tanto mibi res videtur obseurior* The answer 
was wise, if it proceeded from the high idea which he con- 
ceived of the Divine Majesty, which * no understanding can 
comprehend, nor any tongue express. 

f After having travelled to many cities of Ada« and amassed 
considerable wealth, by celebrating the praises of those in his 
verses who were capable of rewarding him well, he embarked 
for the island of Ceos, bis native country. The ship was cast 
awa^. Every one endeavoured to save what they could. SI- 
monidet took no care of any thing ; and when he was asked the: 

\ Tecrnn Philippos et celerem fugam 
ScDsi, relicta non bene parmula. Hor. Od. vii. 1. S. 

% la eloqoendo brevit et magnificut et dUigens, pleramque H*- 
toero timifis. 

I Sed ne reIicti8,Miifa procaz, jocii 
Ceae retra<5tes munera nzniae. Horat; 
Mcestius lacrymus Simonideia. CatuU^ 

^ Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. i. a. 15. 

** Method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres. 

* Certe hoc est Beus, quod et cum dicitur, non potest dici : vam^ 
lestimatur, non potest aestimari ; cum comparatur, non potest com- 
parari : cum definitur, ipsa definitione crescit. S. Aug. serm. de^ 
temp. cix. 

Nobis ad intellectum pectus augustum est. £t ideo sic cum (Deum) 
digneaestimamus, dum ioaestiniabilem dicimus. Eloquar queraad- 
SMdum sentio. Magnitudinem Dei qui se putat aosse, mimiit : iffi 
»on Yult minuere, non oovit Minut. Jfdix^ 

tPhasdr.iiv. 



reasoii'for it, he replied^ " I carry all I have about inc." — 
J^ectxrrt^ inquitt mea stmt cuneta. Several of the company were 
ciTO^«rr»ed by the weight of the things they attempted to save, 
and tliose who got to shore were robbed by thieves. All that 
escaped went to Clazomena, which was not far from the place 
•wliere the vessel was lost. One of the citizen*, who loved learn- 
ings aiid had read the poems of Simonides with great admira- 
tton, was exceedingly pleased, and thought it an honour to re- 
ceive hitn into his honse. He supplied him abundantly with 
neoessaries, whilst the rest were obliged to beg through the 
city. The poet, upon meeting them, did not forget to observe 
lno'wv' justly he had answered them in regard to his effects : 
Xyixif inquiu f^ea ntecum esse cuneta ; njos quod rmpuifih, perit. 
Me was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by hi* 
avarice, in making his pen venal, and not composing any verses 
till he had agreed on the price of them. % ^" Aristotle we find 
a' proof of this, which does him no honour. A person who 
})a<l won the prize in the chariot-races, desired Simonides ta 
compose a song of triumph upon that subject. The poet, not 
tlrinking tb« reward sufficient, rcfdied, that he could not treat 
it wdl. The prize had been won by mules^ and he pretended? 
tlfat Animal did not afford the proper matter for praise. Great- 
er offers were made him, whkb ennobled the mule ; and the 
pot&i was made. Money bai long had power to bestow no- 
bility and beauty |^ 

£t genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 

As this animal is generated between a she-ass and a horse > 

tlie post^ as Aristotle observes^ considered them at first only oa 

the base side of their pedigreev Biit money made him take 

them in the other light, and h^\tvled them <* illustrious foalij 

*• of rapid steeds :" yLaufVr atWoyroSuv S-uTar^jf *<r5r6nr. 

Sappho. She was of the same place, and lived at the same 
time with Alcaeus. The sapphic verse took its name from 
her. She composed a considerable number of poems, of which 
there are but two remaining ; which are sufficient to satisfy 
us that the praises given her in all ages, for the beauty, pa- 
thetic softness, numbers, harmony, and infinite graces of her 
poetry, are not without foundation. As a further proof of 
her merit, she was called the tenth Muse ; and the people of 
Mitylene engraved her image upon their money. It were to 
be wished, that the purity of her manners' had been equal to 
the beauty of her genius ; and that she had not dishonoured 
her sex by her vices and irregularities. 

* Anacreon, This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. He 
lived in the 27th Olympiad. Anacreon spent a great part of 
his time at the court of Polycrates, that happy tyraqt of Samo5 j^ 

\ Rhet. L iii. c. 2. ♦'Herod. I iii^e. 12». 
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and not only tfaared in* all hispleasoresy but was of his council.. 
•^ Plato tells us> that Uipparchus^oneof the sons of Piststratus^. 
Mrnt a vessel of 50 oars to Anacreon» and wrote him a nu>st 
obliging letter, entreating him to come to Athens, where his 
excellent works would be esteemed and relished as they de- 
served. It is said, the only study of this poet was joy and 
pleaiiure : and those remains we have of his poetry sufficiently 
conftnn it. We see plainly in all his verses, that bis hand, 
writes what his heart feels and dictates. It is impoftsible to 
express the elegance and delicacy of hi^ poems i nothini^ could 
be more estimable, had their object been more noble. 

Tbe/pis. He was the first inventor of tragedy. I defer 
•peaking of him, till I come to give some account of the tra2;ic 
poets. 

OF THI SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE. 

These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in thi# 
present history. Their lives are written by Diogenes Laertiu^ 

TAalejt the Milesian. If Cicero * is to be believed, Thales 
was the most illustrious of the seven wise men. It was he that 
laid the first foundations of philosophy in Greece, and founded 
the sect called the Ionic sect ; because he, the founder of it p. 
was bom in the country of Ionia. 

t He held water to be the first principle of all things ; and 
that God was that intelligent being by which all things were, 
formed of water. The first of these opinions he had borrow- 
ed from the Egyptians, who, seeing the Nile to be the cause 
6f the fertility of all their lands, might easily imagine fh>ni 
thence, that water was the principle of all things.. 

He was the first of the Greeks that studied astronomy. He 
had exactly-foretold the time of the eclipse of the sun that 
happened in the reign of Astyages, king of Media, of which 
mention has been made already. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of 
the solar year among the Grecians. By comparing the big- 
ness of the sun's body with that of the moon, he thought he 
had discovered, that the body of the moon was in solidity but 
the 720th part of the sun's body, and consequently, that the 
solid body of the sun was above 700 times' bigger than the 
solid body of the moon. This computation is very for from 
being true, as the sun's solidity exceeds not only 700 times, 
but many millions of times, the moon's magnitude and soli- 
dity. But we know, that in all these matters, and particu- 

t Itt Hippar. p. 228, 829. 

• Princeps Thalcs, unus e septem, cui sex rdii^nos 
mas ferunt. Lib. iv. Acad. Quant, n. 1 IIL 
I lib. L d« Nat. Dtfiv. a 2J. 
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larly in that of which we arc now speaking, the firrt ol)serva- 
"tions and discoveries were very imperfect, 

% AVhen Thales travelled into Egypt, he discovered an easy 
and oertain method for takmg the exact height of the pyra- 
midsy by observing the time when the shadow of our body is 
equ«il in length to the height of the body itself. 

$ To show that philosophers were not so destitute of that 
sort: of talents and capacity which is proper for business, as 
some people imagined, and that they would be as successful 
as others in growing rich, if they thought fit to apply them- 
selves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in 
t-Uc territory of Milctos, before they were in blossom. The 
profound knowledge he had of nature had probably enabled 
film to foresee that the year would be extremely fertile. It 
proved so in effect ; and he made a considerable profit of his 
'l»argain. 

He used to thank the gods for three things : that he was 
l>om a reasonable creature, and not a beast ; a man, and not 
a vroman % a Greek, and not a barbarian. Upon his mother's 
pressing him to marry when he was young, he told her, it was 
.^bcn too soon ; and after several years were elapsed, he told 
lier, it was then too late. 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively contem- 
plating the stars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. Ha.! says 
Xo him a good old woman that was by, how will you perceive 
'i^hat passes in tbe heavens, and what is so infinitely above 
^our head, if you cannot see what is just at your feet, and 
before yoin* nose ? 

* He was bom the first year of the 35th, and died the first 
year of the 58th Olympiard : consequently he lived to be above 

90 years of age. 

Solon. His life has been already related at length. 

Cbilo. He was a Lacedaemonian. Very little is related of 
him. JEsop asking him one day, how Jupiter employed him- 
self ; ** In humbling those," says he, " that exalt themselves, 
•* and exalting those that abase themselves." 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son win the prize at 
l>oxing, at the Olympic games. He said, when he was dying, 
that he was not conscious to himself of having committed any 
fault during the whole course of his life (an opinion well be- 
coming the pride and blindness of a heathen philosopher^, un- 
less it was once, by having made use of a little dissimulation 
and evasion, in giving judgment in favour of a friend : in 
which action he did not know whether be had done wellorilL 
He died about the 52d Olympiad. ' 

4 Plia. L xxxvi. c. 13. $ Cic. L i. de Divio, n. 1 1 1. 

* A,ltL 846t. Aat. ;. C. S\$. 
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Pitiaau. He was of MityleDC» a city of Lesbos. lokiiBg 
with the brothers of Alcseus, the famous lyric poet» and 
with Alcxus himself^ who was at the head of the exiled party, 
he droTe the tyrants, who had usurped the government, out of 
that island. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the Atheni. 
ans» gave Pittacus the command of the army. To qnure the 
bloodof his feUow-citizcnSybe offered to fight Phrynonytbe 
enemy's general, in single combat. The challenge wras accept- 
ed. Pittacus was victorious* and killed his adversary. The 
MitylenianSy out of gratitude, with unanimous consent con- 
ferred the sovereignty of the city upon him ; which he ac- 
cepted, and behaved himself with ao much moderation aod 
wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved by his sub- 
jects. 

In the mean time, AIcsus, who was a declared enemy to slT 
tyrants, did not spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithsuuiding 
the mildness of his government and temper, but inveighed se- 
verely against him. The poet fell afterwards into Pittacos's 
hands, who was so &r from taking revenge, that he gave bim 
' his liberty, and showed by that act of clemency and geoerosityt 
that he was only a tyrant in name. 

After having governed 10 years with great equity and wis- 
dom, he voluntarily resigned his authority, and retired. * He 
used to say, that the proof of a good government was, to en- 
gage the subjects not to be afraid of their prince, but to be 
afraid for him. It was a maxim with him, that no man 
should ever give himself the liberty ef speaking Dl of a friend, 
or even of an enemy. He died in the 52d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged Alf- 
attus, king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to raise the seige of 
Prienc, where he was born. This city was hard pressed with 
famine ; upon which he caused two mules to be ^ttened, and 
contrived a way to have them pass into the enemy's camp. 
The good condition they were in astonished the ' king, who 
thereupon sent deputies into the city, upon pretence of offer- 
ing terms of peace, but really to observe the state of the town 
and the people. Bias guessing their errand, ordered the gra- 
naries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those heaps 
to be covered over with corn. When the deputies returned, 
.and made report to the Hng-of the great plenty of providon 
they had seen in the city, he hesitated no longer, but con- 
cluded a treaty, and raised the siege; f One of the masJm 

ccuru. Plut. in Conv. sept. sap. p. 152. 

f *0, rt ^y dyoi,Uv «»far%» Ui.^iif dvaan/Atf, . 
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Mas particnlarlf taught and recommended was, to do all the 
,^ock1 "we can^ and ascribe all the glory of it to the gods. 

CUobvlus. We know as little of this wise man as of the 
ormer. He was bom at Lindos, a town in the isle of Rhodes \ 
>r, as «ome will have it 9 in Caria. He invited Solon to come 
LTid live with him, when Pisistratus had usurped the sovereignty 
3f Athens. 

Periander. He was numbered among the wise men, though 
:\c vras a tyrant of Corinth. When he had first made himself 
master of that city, he wrote to Thrasybulus, tyrant of Mile- 
tos, to know what measures he should take with his new-ac- 
quired subjects. The latter, without any other answer, led the 
messenger into a field of wheat, where, in walking along, he 
beat down with his cane all the ears of com that were higher 
than the rest. Pcriander perfectly well imderstood the mean- 
ing of this enigmatical answer, which was a tacit intimation 
to hitn, that, in order to secure his own life, he should cut off 
the most eminent of the Corinthian citizens. * But if we may 
believe Plutarch, Periander did not relish so cruel an advice. 

•f- He wrote circular letters to all the vrisc men, inviting 
them to pass some time with him at Corinth, as they had done 
the year before at Sardis with Crocaus. Princes in those dayi 
thought themselves much honoured when they could have such 
guests in their houses. J Plutarch describes an entertainment 
which Pcriander gave these illustrious guests ; and observes, at 
the same time, that the decent simplicity of it, adapted to the 
taste and humour of the persons entertained, did him much 
more honour than the greatest magnificence could have done; 
The subject of their discourse at table was sometimes grave 
and serious, and sometimes pleasant and gay. One or the 
company proposed this question : Which is the most perfect 
popular government ? That, answered Sfolon, where an injury 
done to any private citizen is such to the whole body : That, 
says Bias, where the law has no superior : That, says Thales, 
where the inhabitants are neither too rich, nor too poor : That, 
says Anacharsis, where virtue is honoured, and vice detested : 
Says Pittacus, where dignities are always conferred upon the 
virtuous, and never upon the wicked : Says Cleobulus, where: 
the eitiaens fear blame more than punishment : Says Chilo,' 
where the laws are more regarded, and have more authority 
than the orators. From all these opinions Periander conclud- 
ed, that the most perfect popular government wouki be that 
which came nearest to aristocracy, where the sovereign au- 
thority is lodged in the hands of a few men of honour and 
virtue. ' 

* In Conv. sept sap. f Diog. Laert. in vit. Peri^fid, 

Vol. If. 2 I In Conv. sept. sap. 
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Whilst these wise men were assembled together at Penan- 
^cr's courty a courier arrived from Amasts kiog of Egypu 
with a letter to Bias, with whom that king kept a close cor- 
respondence. The purport of this letter waa,~ to consult him 
how he should answer a proposal made to him by the king of 
Ethiopia, of his drinking up the sea ; in which case the Ethi- 
opian king promised to resign to him a xcrtain number of ci- 
ties in his dominions: but if he did not do it, then be, Amasis, 
was to give up the same number of his cities to the king of 
Ethiopia. It was usual in those days for princes to propound 
tuch enigmatical and puzzling questions to one another. Bias 
answered him directly, and advised him to accept the oficr, on 
condition that the king of Ethiopia would stop all the rivers 
that flow into the sea ; for the business was only to drink op 
the sea, and not the rivers. We find an answer to the %3Lmc 
effect ascribed to ^sop. 

I must not here fbi^get to take notice, that these wise men, 
of whom I have been speaking, were all lovers ef poetry, and 
composed verses themselves, some of them a considerabie num- 
ber, upon subjects of jnorality and policy, which are certainly 
topics not unworthy of the muses. * Solon, however, is re- 
proached for having written some licentious verses ; which 
may teach us what judgment we ought to form c^ these pre- 
tended wise men of the pagan world. 

Instead of some of the wise men which I have mentioned, 
some people have substituted others ; as Anacharsis, ibr or- 
ample, Myso, Epimenides, Pherecydes. The first of these \i 
the most known in story. 

Anacbarsu* Long before Solon's time die Scythian No- 
mades were in great reputation for their simplicity, frugality, 
temperance^ and justice, f Homer calls them a very just na- 
tion. Anacharsis was one of these Scythians, and of the royal 
£uxiily. A certain Athenian, once in company with Anachar- 
«s, reproached him with his country : My country, youthini^i 
replied Anacharsis, is no great honour to me ; and you. Sir, 
in my opinion, are no great honour to your country. His 
good sense, piofoimd knowled^, and great esq>erience, made 
liim pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrote a treatise 
in verse upon the art oiilitaryf and composed anotho^ tract ou 
the laws of Scythia. 

He used to make visits to Solon. It was in a coeversatios 
with himi that he compared laws to oobwebs, which only eo' 
tangle little flies, whilst wa^ and hornets break through them. 

&ing inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, 
be set little value upon riches* /Croesus invited him to come 
and see himi and without doubt hinted to him^ that he wu 

^ flue in Sdoa. p. 79. flliad; L ai rer. « 
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able to mend- his fortune. ** I have no occasion for your 
** gold," said the Scythian in his answer : " I came inta 
*-* Oreece only to enrich my mind", and improve my under- 
** standing ; > shall be very well satisfied, if I return into my 
*• o^ivn couDtiy^ not with an addition to my wealth, but with 
** an increase of knowledge and virtue." However, Anachar- 
sis accepted the invitation> and went to that prince's court. 

^ We have already observed that iB«op was much surprised 
and. dissatisfied at the cold and indifferent manner in which So- 
lon viewed the magnificence of the palace, and the vast trea- 
sures of Croesus ; because it was the master, and not the 
l\ouae» that the philosopher would have had reason to admire. 
" Certainly," says Anacharsis to^sop on that occasion, "yoir 
** baxre forgot your own fable of the fox and panther* The 
" l^ter^ for her highest virtue, could only show her fine skin, 
** beautifully marked and spotted with different colours : the 
" fpx's skin, on the- contrary, was very plain, but contained 
" within it a treasure of subtilties and stratagems of infinite 
** value. This very image," continued the Scythian, •* shows 
•^ ni€ your own character. You are affected with a splendid 
" outside, whilst you pay little or no regard to what is truly 
** the man, that is, to that which is in him, and consequently 
•* properly his." ' 

This would be the proper place for an epitome of the life 
aod sentiments of Pythagoras, who flourished in the time of 
which I' have been speaking : but this I defer till I come to 
another volume, wherein I design to join a great many philb- 
aophers together, in order to give the reader the better op- 
portunity of comparing their respective doctrines and tenets. 

JEsopu 1 join ^8op with the wise men of Greece, not on- 
ly because he was often among themf , but because he 
taught true wisdom with far more art than they do who teach 
it by rules and definitions. 

^sop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he had 
abundance of wit ; but with regard to his body, he was hunch- 
backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withal of a very un- 
ttinnely countenance \. having scarce the figure of a man ; andy 
for a considerable time, almost without the use of speech. As' 
to his condition of life, he was a slave ; and the merchant who 
had bought him found it very di£5cult to get him off his handsy^ 

• Plot, in Conv. sept. tap. pt 155. 

f .^Isopus iUe ^ Phrygia fabulator, hand ixnmerito sapiens existi-» 
matus est : cum, quse utilia monitu suasuque erant, non severe, non 
imperiose praecepit et censnit, ut philosophis mos est,.sed festivor 
delectabilesque apologos eommentus, res salubriter ac prospicien* 
ter animadversas, in mantes animosque homtnum, cum audiendL 
fuadam iUecebra induit. Aul. Gell. Noel. Att. L ti c 29; 



•o cxtrcmelf were people ahocked at his unsightly figme and 
4e£anmty. 

The first muter he had aeot him to labour in the SeM ; 
whether it wm that he tboug^ht htm incapable of any better 
croployment* or only to reoiove 90 disagreeable an object oot 
of his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosophev named Xanthus. 
1 should never have done* should 1 relate all the strokes of wit^ 
the sprightly rapartees^ and the arch and humorous circum- 
stances of his words and behaviour. One day bis master, de* 
signing to treat some of his friends, ordered i&sop to provide 
the best things he could find in the market. J&Kip thmvpoa 
made a large provision of tongues,, which he desired the cook 
to serve up with different sauces^ When dinner came, the 
first and second course, the last service, and all the made dixies,. 
vrere tongues. Did I not order you, says Xanthus^ in a vio- 
lent passion, to buy the best victuals the market aCorded ? And 
have not I obeyed your orders ? says JEsop. Is there any thisg 
better than tongues i is not the tongue the bond of ci^ so- 
ciety, the key of sciences, and the organ of truth and reason ? 
By means of the tongue cities are buiH, and goverranents estab- 
lished and administered : wkh that men instruct, persuade, and 
preside in assemblies : it is the instrument by which we acquit 
ourselves of the chief of all our duties, the praising and ador- 
ing the gods. Wdl then, replied Xanthus, thinking to catch 
him, go to market again to-morrow, and buy me the worst 
things you can find. This same company will dine with me, 
tad I have a mi ad to diversify my entertainment. j£sop, the 
scxt day, provided nothing but the very same dishes ; teHing 
his master, that the tongue was the worst thing in the world. 
It is, says he> the instrument of all strife and contention, the 
fomenter of lawsuits, and the source of divisions and wars ; it 
is the organ of error, of lies, calumny, and blasphemy. 

JEsop found it very difRcnlt to obtain his liberty. One of 
the first uses he nuule of it was to go to Croesus, who, on ac^ 
count of his great reputation and fijnevhad bcea long desirous 
to see him. The strange deformity of ^sop's person shocked 
the king at first, and much abated the good opinion he had 
conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind- soon discover- 
ed itself through the coarse veil that coyered it : and Crmsos 
found, as .^^sop said 00 another occasion, that we ought oot 
to consider the form of the vessel, but the quality of the icquoir 
it contains. 

* He made several voyages into Greece, either for pleasure, 
or upon the alfairs of Croesus. Being at Athens some smaft 
liim^e after Pisistratus had usurped the «ovareignt];i and abf^sfc- 

• Ph«dr. I i fab. 9. 
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ed the popular goreniment» and observiiig that tlie Athenians 
bore this new yolce with great impatience, he repeated to them 
the fable of the frogs who demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doabtei whether the fables of Mw^^ such as we have 
theniy are all hi8» at least in regard to the expression. Great 
part of them are ascribed to PlanudiuS); who wrote his life^. 
and lived in the 14th century*. 

JEsop is taken for the author and inventor of this simple - 
and natural manner of conveying instruction by tales and fables ^ 
in which manner Phacdrus speaks oi him r 

.ffisopus auctor quam materiam reperit,- 
Hanc ego poUvi versibus senariit. 

Bnt the f glory, of Uiis invention is really the poet Hesiod's y 
an invention which does^ not seem to4)e of any great import- 
ance, or extraordinary- merit ; .and yet has been much esteemed 
and .made use of by the greatest philosc^hers and ablest poU* 
ticians. % Plata tells U6» that Socrates, a little. before he died» 
turned some of ^sop's fables into verse : $ and Plato himself 
earnestly recommends it to nurses to instruct their children in 
them betimes, in . order to form their manners^and to inspire 
tbem early with tb& love of wisdom. 

Fables could never have^been so universally' adopted by all 
nations, as we see they havcrrif there wa&not a vast fund of 
useful truths contained in them, and agreeably concealed un- 
der that plain and negligent disguise, in which their peculiar 
character consists^ The Creator, certainly designing the pro»- - 
pect of natuie for the instruction of mankind, endued the brute. ' 
part of it with various instincts, inclinations, and properties, t& 
serve as so many pictures. in little to man of the several duties 
incumbent upon him, and to point out to him the good or 
evil qualities. oe ought to acquire or avoid. Thus has he giv« 
^n us, for instance, a lively image of meekness and innocence* 
in the lamb ; of fidelity- and friendship in the dog ; and, on 
the contrary, of violenccyj-apaciousness, and cruelty in the^wol^-. 
the lion, and the tyger ; and so of the other species of animals % 
and all this he has designed, not only as instruction^ but as a 
secret reproof to man, if he should be indifierei^t about those . 
qualities in himself, which he cannot forbear estecmbg, or de- 
testing, even in the brutes themselves. ' 

f nut quoque fabuls, qux, etiamsi originem aon ab .ffihopo acce^ 
perunt, (nam videtur earum primns avctor Hesiodut) nomine taixiea. 
iBsopi maxime celebrantnr, ducere animot sclent, prsecipue ruttie- 
onim et imperitomin : qui et nmplicius quse ficta sunt audivnt, et 
Mpti voluptate, facile iis>quibus. delectanturcoBsentiunt. Quintil.. 
kv.c. 12. 

^ Flat, in Ph«dr. p. «0r- S Lib. ii. de Rep. p. i^it^ 
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Tim It a dumb langwieey which all naftiem wkkntsod ; it 
it a acathncnt engraven in nature^ whidi ewrj maa ctenet 
ahoot him, Mtop was the irtt of all the pn^SHie waiteri 
who laid hold of and onftJded it» aaade happy apfiKcaUoos of 
k« and attracted men^ attention to thk aoct of genunc aad 
natural ioBtniction^ which it vuthtn the reach of aM capacities^ 
and equally adapted to persons of all ages and oondttioBS. He 
was the irst that, in nder to give body and sofbetanee to vir- 
tuesi Ticcst duties, and maxims of society, didv by an kigeaions 
artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method of Nothing 
them with graceful and familiar images borrowed from nature,, 
bf giving language to brute beastst.and ascribiRg seaae and rea- 
son to i^ants and trees, and all sorts of inanimate creatures. 

The fables of JEsop are void of all ornament ; but abound 
with good sense, and are adapted to the capadty of c^ildreo,. 
for whom they were more particularly con^sed. Those of 
Fhsedrus are in a style somewliat more elevated and diffueed^ 
but at the same time have a simplicity and elegance that very 
much resemble the Attic spirit and style, in the plain way <x 
wrltin|^, which was the finest and most delicate kind of compo- 
tition m use among the Grecians. Monsieur <le )a Font^e, 
who was very sensiUe that the French tongue is not susceptible 
cf the same elegant simplicity, has enlivened b» fables witli-a 
^ri^ly and ongmal turn of thought and expression, pecuHv 
to hmiself, which na other person has yet been able to imitate^ 

It is not easy to conceive, why * Seneca lays dovra as a fict, 
that the Romans to his time haa never tried their pens m this 
kind of composition. Wece the faUes of phaedrus unknown 
to him ? 

+ Phitarch relates the manner of ^Ssop's death. He went 
to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and aiWer, to ofier, 
in the name of Croesus, a great sacvrfice to Apc^lo, and to 
give each inhabitant a % considerabk sum. A cjuarrel which 
arose between him and the people of Delphos, occasioned him* 
after the sacrifice, to send back the money to Croesus, and to 
inform him, that those for whom it was intended had rendered 
themselves unworthy of his bounty. The inhabitants of 0d- 
phos caused him to be condemned as guilty of sacrilege, and 
to be thrown down from the top of a rock. The god offend* 
cd by thia action, punished them with a plague andtamme ; so 
• that) to put au .end to tho^ evils^ tl^ey caused it to be jsigpificd 
in all the asseqabUes of Greece^ tb<it if any one, for the honour 

« Noa audeo te usqupi^ f r^»4iw:effi(^ at fyMlm qa^mi'^ M»V^ 

iogOi, ititentatum Romanis mgemis opu$^ ifUm ^ vaUUStSie ^^ *^ 

8enec.de ConsoL ad Polyb. c. 27. 

f Die <er« Numiiiis vindictB, p. 556, $5%, 

i Four minas, equal to 240 llvres.. 
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o£ JE^sop» would come aad daim vengeance for his death, they 
-vv^oulcTgive him satisfaction, f At the third generation a man 
from. Samoa presented himselft who had no other relation to 
.S^sop« but being descended from the {persons who had bought 
tbat fabulist. The Dclpbiana made this ipan satisfaction, and 
tbereby delivered themselves from the pestilence and femine 
Xbat distressed them. 

The Athenians, those excellent judges of true glory, erected 
a nc^bk statue to this learned ^nd in|;eni^s. slave ; to let all the 
people know, j says Phaedrus, that the ways of honour were 
open indifferently to all mankind, and that it was not to birtb^ 
^u£ JDfixitf tbey paid so distinguishini; an bomagCK 

J£sopo ingentem statuam posTicrf Attici, 
Servuxnque collocarunt ^eUrna in basi ^ 
Patere honoris scirent ut cuncti viam, 
Kec generi tribui, ted virtuti gloriaou 



t Herod Lii»cl$4. fUEIi^ 
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CHAP. L 

THE mSTOET OT 9AEIUS INTE&MIZSO WITH THAT OF 
THE GESEKS, 

BEFORE Darius came to be king *: he was called Ocfaus. 
At bis accession he took the name of Dariu8» which, ac- 
cording to Herodotusy in the Persian language, signifies a& 
atengcr, or a man that defeats the schemes of another : pro- 
bably because he had punished and put an end to the insolcocc 
•f the Magian impostor. He reigned so years. 

SECTION I. 

BspoEt Dsarius was elected king he had married the daugh- 
ter of Gobryasy whose name is not known. Artabarzanes, 
his eldest son by her,., afterwards disputed the empiie with 
Xerxes. 

f When Darius was seated on the throne, the better to se- 
cure himself therein, he married two of Cyruses daugbtcrv 
Atossa and Aristona^ The former had been wife to Cambysety 
her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the Magian, dur- 
ing the time he possessed the throne. Aristona was still a vr- 
gin when Darius married, her : and, of all his wives, was the 
person he most loved. He likewise married ParmiS| daughter- 

• Herod. 1. vi. c 98. Val. Max. L ix. c, t. 
iA.M.a483. AaLJ.C«5Sl. HeroO. .Liil. c 8«« 
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7f t:lie true Smerdis, who was Cambyscs's brotlier ; as alsa 
PtkeKiyina) daughter to Otanes, by whose management the iro* 
posture (^ the Magtan was discovered. By these wives he had 
a great number of children of both sexes. 

"ViTc have already seen, that the seven conspirators, who put 

tHe JMagus to death, had agreed among thtrasdvcs, that he 

-wliose horse, on a day appointed, first neighed, at the rising of 

the sun, should be declared king ; and that Darius's horsey 

l>y an artifice of the groom, procured his master that honifun 

* The king, desiring to transmit to future ages his gratitude 

for this signal and extraordinary service, caused an equestrian 

mtatue to be set up with tl^s inscription : '* Darius, the son of 

•* Iriystaspes, acquired the kingdom of Persia by meaniof hii 

«♦ liorse," (whose name was inserted,) "and of his groonl 

♦* CEbares.*' There is in this inscription, in which we see the 

king is not shamed to own himself indebted to his horse and 

liis groom for so transcendent a benefaction as the regal dia* 

dem, when it was his interest, one would think, to have it con^i- 

cidered as the fruits of a superior merit ; there is, I say, in this 

inscription, a simplicity and sincerity peculiar to the genius of 

those ancient times, and extremely remote from the pride and 

vanity of ours* 

+ One Of the first cares of Darius, when he was settled in the 
throne, was to regulate the state of the provinces, and to put 
his finances into good order. Before his time, Cyrus ao4t 
Cambyses had contented themselves with receiving from the 
conquered nations such free gift? only as they voluntarily of- 
fered, and with requiring a certain number of troops when 
they had occasion for them. But Darius conceived that it 
-was impossible for him to preserve all the nations subject to 
tiim, in peace and security, without keeping up regular forces^ 
and without assigning them a certain pay ; or to be able punc- 
tually to give them that pay, without laying taxes and impo<« 
sitions upon the people. 

In order therefore to regulate the administration of his 
finances, he divided the whole emph-e into 20 districts or go- 
vernments, each of which was annually to pay a certain sum to 
\he* satrap, or governor appointed for that purpose. The 
natural subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from all im» 
posts. Herodotus has an exact enumeration of these provin- 
ces, which may very much contribute to give us a just idea of 
the extent of the Persian empire. 

In Asia, it comprehended all that now belongs to the Per- 
sians and Turks.; in Africa, it took hi Egypt and part of Nu- 
bia, as alfio the ooasts of the Mediterranean, as far as the 
k^don of Barca ; ia Europe^ pait of Thrace and Macedonia; 

•Hero4Liilc.««* t Jbid.<vW— »** 
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out delay. AH his ef&cts were coofiscated to the king ; and 

all the persons belonging to his family aod houaehold were re- 
moved to Susa. Among the rest* there was a celebrated phy- 
sician of Crotona* whose name was Democedes. This physi- 
cian's story is very singular, and happened to be the occasioQ 
of some considerable events. 

* Not long after the fsremendoned transaction, Darius 
chanced to have a fall from his horse in huntiog* by which he 
wrenched one of his feet in a violent manoery and put his htd 
•ut of joint. The Egyptians were then reckoned the most 
skilful in physic ; for which reason the king had several physi- 
cians of that nation about him. These undertook to cure the 
king, t and exerted all their sicill on so iuiportant an occasion : 
but they were so unhandy in the operation, and in the hand- 
ling and managing the king's foot, that they put him to incred- 
ible pain ; so that he passed seven days and sev<en nights with- 
OQt sleeping. Democedes was noentioned on this occasion by 
some person, who had heard him extolled at Sardis as a ¥ery 
able physician. He was sent for immediately, and brought to 
the king in the condition he was in, with bis irons on, ^id in 
very poor apparel ; for he was at that linae actually a prisoner. 
The king asked him, whether he had any knowledge of i^ysic 
At first he denied he had ; fearing that if he should give any 
proofs of his skill, he should be detained io Persia, and by that 
means be forever debarred from returning to his own country, 
for which he had an exceeding affection. Darius, displea&ed 
with his answer, ordered him to be put to the torture. De- 
mocedes found it was necessary to own the ttuth ; and there- 
fore offered his service to the king. The first thing he did 
was to^pply gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This 
remedy iiad a speedy effect : the king recovered bis sleep ; and 
in a ftw days was perfectly cured both of the sprain and the 
dislocation. To recompense the physician, the king made 
him a present of two pair of golden chains. Upon which De- 
mocedes asked him, whether he meant to reward the happy 
success of his endeavoui^ by doubling his misfortune I The 
king was pleased with that saying ; and ordered his eunuchs 
to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they might sec 
the person to whom he was indebted for his recovery. Thty 
all made him very magnificent presents ; so that in one day's 
time he became extremely rich. 

Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of Graecia Ma- 
jor, in the lower Calabria in Italy, from whence be had bees 
obliged to fly on account of the ill treatment he rccived tota 

* Herod. 1. iii. c. ISd, 132' 

t Aactcntly tjie same persoias practised both as pbyitctaBS and suP' 
f^on. 
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Ills father. He first went to Egina, an island between Attics 
•and Peloponnesus, where, by several successful cures, he ac- 
«jutred great reputation. The inhabitants of this place settled 
on him a yearly pension ^f a talent. Some time after, he was 
invited to Athens, where they augmented his pension ; and, af- 
ter this, he was received into the family of Polycratcs, tyrant of 
Saxnosy who gave him a pension of two talents. It is very much 
for the honour of cities, or princes, by handsome pensions and 
salaries, to engage such persons in their service as are of pub- 
lic benefit to mankind i and even to induce foreigners of worth 
and merit to come and settle among them. The Crotonians 
from this time had the^reputation of havine the ablest phy^- 
xnans ; and next after them, the pe<^le of Cyrcnc in Africa. 
The Argivcs wa-e at the aamc time reputed to excel in music. 
r>emocede8, after performing this cure upon the king, was 
admitted to the honour of eating at his table, and came to be 
in great credit at Susa. At his intercession, the Egyptian 
physicians were pardoned, who had all bedh condemned to he 
hanged for bavingbeen less skilful than the Grecian physicians ; 
as if they were obliged to answer for the success of their reme- 
dies, or that it was a crime not to be able to cure a king. Thta 
is- a strange abuse, though too common an efi^ct of unlimited 
power, which is seldom guided by reason or equity, and which, 
being accustomed to «ee every thing give way implicitly to its 
authority, expects that its commands, of what nature soever, 
should be infallibly performed ! We have seen something of 
this kind in the histonr of Nebuchadnezzar, who pronounced 
a general sentence of death upon all his magicians, because 
they c6u1d not divine what it was he had dreamed in the night, 
which he himself had forgot. Deraocedes procured also the 
enlargement of several of those persons who had been impriaf- 
oncd with him» He lived in the greatest affluence, and was 
in the highest esteem and favour with the king. But he was 
at a great distance from his own country, upon which his 
thoughts and desires were continually bent. 

* He had the good fortune to perform another cure, whicft 
coptributed to raise his credit and reputation still higher. Atos- 
sa, one of the king's wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was attack- 
ed with a cancer in her breast. As long as the p^in of it was 
tolerable, she bore it with patience, not being able to prevail 
on herself, out of modesty, to discover her disorder. But 26L 
last she was constrained to it, and sent for Democ^jdes; who. 
promised to cure her, and at the same time requested, that she 
would be pleased to grant him a certain ftivour He should beg 
of jcr entirely consistent with her honour. The queen en- 
-ler word, and was cured. The favour promised tht 
* Herod.:i. iii. c. 1S5, 137. 
>t,II. Aa 
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phv^cian was to procure him a journey into his own country ; 
and the quetu was not unmindful of her promise, -f It is worth 
while to take notice of such events, which, though not yer^ 
considerable in themselves, often give occasion to the greatest 
enterprises of princes, and are even the tecret springs and dis- 
tant causes of them. 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took 
occasion to represent to him, that, being in the flower of bis 
age, and of a vigorous constitution, capable of enduring the 
fatigues of war, and having great and numerous armies at com- 
mand, it would be for his honour to form some great enter- 
prise, and let the Persians see, that they had a man of courage 
for their king. You have hit ray thoughts, replied Darius ; 
which were upon invading the Scythians. I had nauch rather, 
says Atossa, you would first turn your arms against Greece. 
I have heard great things said in praise of the women of Lace- 
dsmon, of Aigos, Athens, and Connth ; and should be very 
gfad to have some of them in my service. Besides, you have 
a person here that might be very useful to you in such an en- 
terpriie, and could give you a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
try : the person I mean is Democedes, who hath cured both 
you and me. This was enough for the king, and the a&ir 
was resolved immediately. Fifteen Persian noblemen were ap- 
pointed to accompany Democedes into Greece, and to exam- 
ine with him all the maritime places as thoroughly as possible. 
The king further charged those persons, above aU things, to keep 
a strict eye upon the physician, that he did not give them the 
slip, and to bring him back with them to the Persian court. 

Darius, in giving such an order, plainly showed he did not un- 
derstand the proper methods for engaging men of wit and merit 
to reside in his dominions, and for attaching them to his person. 
^o pretend to do this by authority and compulsion, is the sure 
way of suppressing all knowledge and industry, and of driving 
away the liberal arts and sciences, which must be free and un- 
confined, like the genius ft-om whence they spring. For one 
man of genius that will be kept in a country by force, thou- 
sands will be driven away, who would probably have chosen to 
reside in it, if they could enjoy their liberty^ and meet with 
Jund treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into dreece, 
be acquainted Democedes with it, laid open his views to him, 
and told him the occasion he had for his service to conduct the 
Persian noblemen thither, particularly to the maritime towns, 
in order to observe their situation and strength ; at the same 
time earnestly desiring him, that, when that was done, he would 

f Non sine usu fuerit introspicere ilia primo aspectu levia, ex 
^uei» mjt^aarum 9«pc rerum motus oriuntur. Tacit. 1. iv. c SSL 
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return back with them to Persia. The king permitted him to 
carry all his moveables with him, and give them, if he p]ea8ed9 
to Ills father and brothers, promising at his return to give him 
Rs many of greater value \ and signified to him iiirther, that 
he would order the galley, in which he was to saiU to be ladcii 
■w. ith very rich presents for him to bestow as he thought fit on 
the rest of his family. The king's intention appeared by his 
iTianner of speaking to be undisguised and without artifice : 
but Democedes was afraid it might be a snare laid for him, ta 
discover whether he intended to return to Persia, or not ; and 
therefore, to remove all suspicion, he left his own goods be- 
hind him at Susa, and only took with him the presents design* 
ed. for his family. 

The first place they landed at was Sidon in Phcenrcia, where 
they equipped two large vessels for themselves, and put all they 
had brought along with them on board another vesrel of bur- 
den. Af?er having passed through and carefully examined the 
chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarcntum in Italy. H«rc 
the Persian noblemen were taken up as spies ; and Dtmocedcs 
taking advantage of this arrest, made his escape from them and 
fled to Crotona. When the Persian lords had recovered their 
liberty, they pursued him thither ; but could not prevail upon 
the Crotonians to deliver up their fellow-citizen. The city 
Tnorcover seized the loaded vessel ; and the Persians, having lost 
their guide, laid aside the thoughts of going over to the other 
parts of Greece, and set out for their own country. Demo- 
cedes let them know at their departure, that he was going to- 
marry the daughter of Milo, a famous wrestler of Crotona, 
"whose name was very well known to the king, and of whom 
"we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. This voyage of the 
Persian noblemen into Greece was attended with no immedi- 
ate consequence ; because on their return home they found 
the king engaged in other affairs. 

* Jn the third year of this king's reign (which was but the 
fecond, according to the Jewish computation), the Samaritans 
excited new troubles against the Jews. In the preceding reigns,, 
they had procured an order to prohibit the Jews from pro- 
ceeding any further in building of the temple of Jerusalem.. 
But upon the lively exhortation of the prophets, and the ex- 
press order of God, the Israelites had lately resumed the work,, 
which had been interrupted for several years, and carried it 
on with great vigour. The Samaritans had recourse to their 
ancient practices to prevent them. Ta this end they applied 
to Thatanai, whom Darius had made governor of the provincefk 
erf Syria and Palestine. They complained to him of the auda- 
cious proceeding of the Jews, who, of their own authority,^ 
and in defiance of the prohibitions to the contraiy, presiimcdi 
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to rdwild their tempiCy which must necessarily be prejudicial 
to the king's intereits. Upon this representatioii- of theirs, 
the governor thought fit to go himself to ferosalera ; and 
being z person of great equity and moderation, when he had 
inspected the work, he did not think proper to proceed vio- 
lently, and to put a stop to it without any further deliberation ^ 
but inquired of the Jewish elders what licence they had far 
entering upon a work of that nature* The Jews hereupon 
producing the edict of Cfrus made in that behalf, he would 
not of himself ordain any thing in contradiction of it, but sent 
an acount of the matter to the king, and desired to know his 
pleasure. He gave the king a true representation of the mat- 
ter, acquainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews 
alleged in their justification, and desiring him to order the re- 
gisters to be consulted, to know whether Cyrus had really pub- 
lished such an edict in their favour, and thereupon to send him 
instructions of what he thought Bt to order in. the afiair. 
* Darius having commanded the registers to be examined, the 
edict was found at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus 
waa nt the time of its being granted. Now Darius having a 
great respect for the memory of that prince, confirmed his edict, 
and caused another to be drawn up, wherein the former was 
referred to and ratified. This motive of regard to the memo« 
ry of Cyrus, had there been nothing else to influence the 
king, would ht very laudable, but the scripture informs us, 
that it was God himself who influenced the mind and heart 
of the king, and inspired him with a favourable dispositioD to 
the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty plain from the 
edict itself. In the first place, it ordains, that all the victims^ 
oblations, and other expences of the temple, be abundantly 
furnished by the Jews, as the priests should require : in the 
second place, it enjoins the priests of Jerusalem, when they of- 
fered their sacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the pres- 
ervation of the life of the king, and the princes his children : 
and, lastly, it goes so far as to denounce imprecations against 
all princes and people that should hinder the carrying on of 
the building of the temple, or that should attempt to destroy 
it : by all which Darius evidently acknowledges, that the Gotl 
of Israel is able to overturn the kingdoms of the world, and 
to dethrone the most mighty and powerful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authorised 
to proceed in the building of their temple, but all the expen- 
ces thereof were also to be furnished to them out of the taxes^ 
and imposts of the province. What must have become of the 
Jews, when the crimes of disobedience and rebellion were laid 
to their charge, if at such a juncture their superiors had only 

• Eedr. c. vi. 
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laearkened to their enemies^ and not given them leave to justify: 
themselves ! 

Xhe sarae prince, some time after, gave a< still taovt signal' 
proof of his love for justice,, and of his abhorrence for accusers 
and informers, a detestable race of men, that are, by their very 
nature and condition, enemies to all merit and all virtue. It is' 
pretty obvious, that I mean the famous edict published by this 
prince against Haman, in favour of the Jews, at the request of 
£ St her, whom the king had taken to his bed in the room of 
Vasthi, one of his wives. According to Archbishop IJshtr,- 
this Vasthi is the same person as is called by profane writers 
Atossa ; and the Ahasuerus of the holy scriptures the same as 
X>anus : but, according to others, it is Artaxerxes. The fact 
is well known, being related in the sacred history : I have given' 
liowever a brief account of it in this volume.- 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a prince's memo- 
ry ; as do also those of gratitude, of which Darius on a cer- 
tain occasion gave a very laudable instance. * Syloson, broth- 
er to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had once made Darius a 
present of a suit of clothes, of a curious red colour, which ex- 
tremely pleased Darius's fancy, and would never suffer him 
to make any return for it. Darius at that time waa but a pri-* 
vate gentleman, an officer in the guards of Cambyses, whom he 
accompanied to Memphis in his Egyptian expedition. When 
Darius was on the throne of Persia, Syloson went to Susa, pre- 
sented himself at the gate of his palace, and sent up word to 
the king that there was a Grecian below to whom -his majesty 
iw as. under some obligation. Darius, surprised at such a mes- 
sage, and curious to know the truth of it, ordered him to be 
brought in. When he saw him, he remembered him, and ac- 
knowledged him to have been his benefactor ; and was so far 
from being ashamed of an adventure which might seem not to 
be much for his honour, that h6 ingenuously applauded the 
gentleman's generosity, which proceeded from no other motive 
then that of doing a pleasure to a person from whom he could 
have no expectations ; and then proposed to make him a con- 
siderable present of gold and silver. But money was not the 
thing Syloson desired : the love of his country was his predom- 
inant passion. The favour he lequired of the king, was, that 
he would settle him at Samos, without shedding the blood of 
the citizens, by driving out the person that had usurped the 
government since the death of his brother. Darius consented,, 
and committed the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, one: 
of the principal lords of his court, who undertook it with<^ 
jpyi and performed it with success. 

♦ Herod. I iii, c* 139— 1491 • 
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SECTION n. 

RITOLT AMD REDUCTION OF BABYLOII. 

In the beginning of the fifth year of Darius'*, Babylon rc- 
▼oltcdy and could not be reduced till after a 5K) months' degc. 
This citjr» formerly mistress of the east, grew -impatient cf the 
Persian yoke, especially after the removing of the imperial 
seat to Susa, which very much diminished Babylon's wealth and 
grandeur. The Babylonians taking advantage of the reyoliitioa 
that happened in Persia, first on the death* of Cambyscs, and 
afterwards on the massacre of the Magians, made secretly for 
four years together all kinds of preparations for war. Wbm 
they thought the city sufficiently stored with provisions for 
many years, they set up the standard of rebellion ; which o- 
bilged Darius to besiege them with all his forces. Now God 
continued to accomplish those terrible threaten in gs he had de- 
nounced against Babylon, that he would not only humble and 
bring down that proud and impious city, but depopulate and 
lay it waste with fire and blood, utteriy extirminate it, and re- 
duce it to an eternal solitude. In order to ftilfii these predic- 
tions, God permitted the Babylonians to rebel against Darius, 
and by that means to draw upon themselves the whole force of 
the Persian empire : and they themselves were the first in put- 
ting these prophecies in execution, by destroying a giieat num- 
ber of their own people, as will be seen presently. It is prob- 
able that the Jews, of whom a considerable number remained 
at Babylon, went out of the city before the siege was formed, 
as the prophets f^ Isaiah and Jeremiah had exhorted them 
long before, and Zeckariah very lately in the following terms : 
•*Thou Zion, that dwellest with the daughter of Babylon, flee 
" from the country, and save thyself." 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the longer, 
and to enable them to hold out with the greater vigour, took 
the most desperate and barbarous resolution that ever was heard 
of ; which was, to destroy all such of their own people as were 
nnserviceablc on this occasion. For this purpose they assem- 
bled together all t;heir wives and children, and strangled them. 
Only every man was allowed to keep his best beloved wife, 
and one maid servant to do the business of the faniily. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the 
inhabitants thinking themselves out of all danger, both on 
account of their fortifications, which they looked upon as im- 
pregnable, and the vast quantity of provisions they had laid 
up, began to insult the besiegers from the tops of their walls, 
and to provoke them with opprobrious language. The Per- 

• A. M. 3488. Ant. J. C 516. Herod. 1. iii. c. 150, 160. , 
t Ua. xl vii i. 20, ler. L 8. li. 6. 9- 45. Zeck ii. 6, 7. 
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iaxfts, for the space of 18 months did all that force or stratagem 
weirc capable of to make themselves masters of the city \ nor 
iid they forget to make use of the same means as had so happily 
BVLCceeded with Cyrus some years before; I mean that of turn- 
ing the course of the river. But all their efforts were fruitless ; 
an<d Dariua began almost to despair of taking the placei when 
a stratagem* till then unheard of> opened the gates of the city 
to turn. He was strangely surprised one morning to see Zopy* 
rvis» oqe of tlie chief nobkmew of his court, and son of Mega- 
I>y8e8» who was one of the seven lords that made the association 
a.^aiQat the Magians ; to see him> I say» appear before him all 
ov£r blood, with his nose and ears cut off, and his whole body 
-wounded in a terrible manner. Starting up from his throne» 
lie cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat you 
t.liu8 ? You yourself, O king, replied Zopyrus. The desirf I. 
Ixad of rendering you service has put me into this condition^ 
iVs I was fully persuaded, that you never would have consented 
t^ thtfi method, I have consulted none but the zeal I have for 
your service. . He then opened to him his de«gn of going ovon- 
to the enemy ; and they settled every thing together that was . 
proper to be done. The king could not see him set out upon 
this extraordinary project without the utmost afUction andcon- 
cern. Zopyrus approached the walls of thje city ; and having 
told them who he was, was soon admitted; . Thev then carried 
him before the governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune* . 
and thc.cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, for hav-» 
ing dissuaded him from continuing any^ longer, before a city 
which it was impossible for him to take. He offered the Bab- 
ylonians his service^ which could not fail q& being highly use- 
ful to them, since he was acquainted with all the designs of the 
Persians, and since the desire of revenge would inspire him with 
fresh courage and resolution^. His name and person were both 
well known at Babylon : the condition in which he appeared^ 
bis blood and .his wounds testified for him liind, by proofs not 
to be suspected, confirmed the truth of all he advanced. They 
therefore entirely believed whatever he told them » and gave 
him moreover the command of as many troops as he desired* 
In the first sally he made, he cut off loco of the besiegers ; a 
few days after he killed them double the number ; and on the 
third time, 4000 of their men lay dead upon the spot. All 
this had been before agreed upon betwten him and Darius. 
Nothing now was talked of in Babylon but Zopyrus : the 
whole city strove who should extol him most, and they had not 
words sufficient to express their high value for him, and how 
happy they esteemed themselves in having gained so great a 
man. He was now declared generalissimo of their forces, and 
intrusted ^ith the care of guarding the walls of the city. Dariu» 
approaching with his army towards the gates^ at the time agreed 
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on between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and made 
him by that means master of the city, which he never could 
have been able to take either by force or famine 

As powerful as this prince was, he found himself incapable 
of making a sufficient recompense for »o great a service ; and 
Ik used often to say, that he would with pleasure sacrifice an 
hundred Dabylons, if he had them, to restore Zopyrus to the 
condition he was in before he inflicted that cm el treatment upon 
himself. He settled upon him during life the whole revenue 
of this opulent city, of which he alone had procured him the 
possession, and heaped ail the honours upon him that a king^ 
could possibly confer upon a subject. Mcgabyses, who com- 
manded the Pcrbian army in Egypt against the Athenians, was 
6*jn to this Zopyrus ; and that Zopyrus who went over to the 
Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Darius in possession of Babylon^ but he or- 
dered the 100 gates to be pulled down, and all the walls of that 
proud city to be entirely demolished, that she might never be 
in a condition to rebel more against him. If be had pleased to 
make use of all the rights of a conqueror, he might upon this 
occasion have exterminated all the inhabitants ; but he con- 
tented himself with causing 3000 of those who were principally 
concerned in the revolt to be impaled, and granted a pardon to 
all the rest. And in order to hinder the depopulation of the 
city, be caused 50,000 women to be brought from the several 
provinces of his empire, to supply the place of those which the 
inhabitants had so cruelly destroyed at the beginning of the 
siege. Such was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did God exe- 
cute liis vengeance on that impious city, lor the cruelty she 
had exercibtd towards the Jews, in falling upon a free people 
without any reason or provocation ; in destroying their govern- 
ment, laws, and worship ; in forcing them from theur country, 
and transporting them to a strange land ; where they im'posed a 
most grevious yoke of servitude upon them, and made use of 
all their power to crush and afflict an unhappy nation, favoured 
however by God, and having the honour to he styled his pc*- 
culiar people* 

SECTION III. 

DARIUS PREPARES FOR AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SCY- 
THIANS. — A DIGRESSION UPON THE MANNERS AND 
. CUSTOMS OF THAT NATION. 

After the reduction of Babylon, Darius made great pre- 
parations for the war against the Scythians, who inhabited that 
large tract of land which lies between the Danube and the 
Tanais. His pretence for undertaking this war wa> to be re- 
venged of tliat nation for the invasio» of Asia bytheir anow*- 
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-fcors :. a very fmolous and 8on*y pretext ; and a very ridiculou» 

^'xt>und for reviving an old quan-el^ which had ceased 120 years 

'before. Whilst the Scythians were employed in that irruption^ 

"vvrhich lasted 28 years, the Scythians' wives married their slaves*. 

"^iVhen the husbands were on their return home, these slaves 

"^urcxit out to meet them with a numerous army, and disputed 

their entrance into their country. After some battles fought 

^wirith pretty equal loss on both sides, the masters considering 

that it was doing too much honour to their slaves to put them 

vpon the footing of 8oldi€rs,m arched against them in the next 

encounter with whips in their hands, to make them remember 

^heir poor condition* This stratagem had the intended effect i 

for not being able to bear the sight of their masters thus arm* 

ed tkey all ran away. 

I design in tliis place to imitate Herodotus, who» in writing 
of this war, takes occasion to give an ample account of all that 
relates to the customs and manners of tae Scythians. But 
1 shall be much more brief in my account of this matter thaa 
he ia. 

A mGRESSION CONCERNING THE 8CTTHIANS* 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and Asia^ 
most of them inhabiting those parts that lie towards the north* 
I design now chiefly to treat of the first, namely, of the Euro* 
pean Scythians. 

The historians, in the accounts they have left us of the man- 
Hers and character of the Scythians, relate things of them 
that are entirely opposite and contradictory to one another* 
One while they represent them as the justest and most mode- 
late people in the world : another while they describe them 
as a fierce and barbarous nation, which carries its cruelty to 
such horrible excesses as arc shocking to human nature. This 
contrariety is a manifest proof that those different characters 
are to be applied to different nations of Scythians, all coippris- 
ed in that vast and extensive tract of coimtry 5 and that, though 
they were all comprehended under one and the same general 
denomination of Scythians, we ought not to confound them 
or their characters together. 

* Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians dwell- 
ing upon the coast of the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of 
all strangers wlio came among them, fed upon their flesh, and 
made pots and drinking vessels of their sculls, when they had 
dried them, f Herodotus, in describing the sacrifices which 
the Scythians offered to the god Mars, says they used to offer 
human sacrifices. Their manner of making treaties, accord-^ 

* Strabo, L vii. p> 298. t Herod. K iv. c. 63i 
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ing to this author's account » was very strange and particular.:]: 
^ They first poured wine into .a large earthen vessel, and then 
the contracting parties, cutting their arms with a knifie, let 
some of their blood run into the wine, and stained likewise 
their armour therein ; after which they themselves, and all that 
uxrc present, drank of that liquor, making the strongest impre- 
cations against the person that should violate the treaty. 

II But what the same historian relates, concerning the cere- 
monies observed at the funeral of their kings, is still more ex- 
traordinary. I shall only mention such of those ceremonies 
as may serve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity of this 
people. When theii king died, they embalmed his body, and 
wrapped it up in wax ; this done, they put it into an open cha- 
riot, and carried it from city to city, exposing it to the view 
of all the people under his dominion. When this circuit was 
finibhed, they laid the body down in the place appointed for 
the burial of it, and there they made a large grave, in which 
they interred the king, and with - him one of his wives, bis 
chief cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his master of horse, his. 
chancellor, his secretary of state, all which persons were put to 
death for that purpose. To these they added several horses, 
a great number cf drinking vessels, and a certain part of every 
kind of household goods and furniture belonging to their de- 
ceased monarch : after which they filled up the grave, and co- 
vered it with earth. This was not all. When the anniversary 
of his interment came, they cut the throats of 50 more of the 
dead king's officers, and of the same number of horses, and 
placed the officers on horseback round the king's tomb, hav- 
ing first prepared and embalmed their bodies for the purpose ; 
this they did probably to serve him- as guards. These cere- 
monies possibly took their rise from a notion they might have 
of their king's being still alive : and upon this supposition they 
judged it necessary, that he should have his court and ordinafy 
officers still about him. Whether employments, which ter- 
minated in this manner, weie much sought after, 1 will not 
detei-mine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their manners 
and customs that had more of humanity in them ; though pos- 
sibly, in another sense, they may appear to be equally savage 
The account I am going to give of them is chiefly taken from 
Justin*. According to this author, the Scythians lived in 
great innocence and simplicity. They were ignorant indeed cf 
all aits and sciences, but then they were equ'ally unacquainted 

\ This custom was still practised by the Iberians, that were origr-. 
Bally Scythians, in the time of Tacitus, who makes m«ntioa of it.. 
Ann. L xii. c. 47. 

§ H^rod. L iv. c. 70. J Ibid. c. 71, 72|. * tib. il q. «.. 
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'with vice. They dii not make Any division of their landr 
•among. them seires, says Justin : it would have been in^vain for 
t:hem to have done it, since they did not apply theraselves to 
cultivate them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which I shall in- 
sert a part by and by^ tells us, that some of them did cultivate 
a certain portion of land allotted to them for one year only % 
at the expiration of which they were relieved by others, who 
succeeded them on the same conditions. They had no houses 
nor settled habitation ; but wandered continually with their 
cattle and their flocks from country to country. Their wives 
and children they carried along with them in waggons, covered 
-with the skins of beasts, which were all the houses they had to 
dwell in. Justice was observed and maintained among them 
through the natural temper and disposition of the people, with- 
out any compulsion of laws, with which they were wholly un- 
acquainted. No crime was more severely punished among 
t.hem than theft and robbery ; and that with good reason. For 
their herds and their flocks, in which all their riches consisted, 
being never shut up, how could they p>088ibly subsist, if theft 
had not been most rigorously punished ? They coveted neither 
X silver nor gold, like the rest of mankind ; and made milk and 
honey their principal diet. They were strangers to the use of 
Unen or woollen manufactures ; and to defend themselves from 
the violent and continual cold weather of their climate, they 
made use of nothing but the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians would' ap- 
pear to some people very wild and savage. And indeed, what 
can be said for a nation that has lands, and yet does not cul- 
tivate them ; that has herds of cattle, of which they content 
themselves to eat the milk and neglect the flesh ? The wool 
of their sheep might supply them with warm and comfortable 
clothes, and yet they use no other raiment than the skins of 
animals. But that which is the greatest demonstrati<)n of 
their ignorance and savageness, according to the general opin- 
ion of mankind, is their utter neglect cf gold and silver, which 
have always been had in such great request iti all civilized na- 
tions. ^ , 

But, oh ! how happy was this Ignorance ; how vastly pre- 
ferable this savage state to our pretended politeness ! I1iis 
contempt of the conveniencies of life, ssays Justin, was attended 
with such an honesty and uprightness of manners as hindered 
them from ever coveting their neighbour's goods. For the 
desire of riches can only take place where riches can be made 
use of. And would to God, says the same author, we could 
see the same moderation prevail among the rest of mankind, 
and the like indifference to the goods of other people ! If that 
were the case, the world would not have seen so many wars 
perpetually succeeding one another in all ages,, and in allcoun- 
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triflt ; fior would tihe nninbcr of those that are cat (^ by the 
•word exceed that of those who &I1 by the irreversible decree 
and law of nature* ^ 

Juftin finishes his character of the Scythians with a very jo- 
^icioas reflection. It is a surprising thing, says he» that an 
happy natural dispotttion, without the assist^oice of education, 
should carry the Scythians to such a degree of wisdom and 
moderation as the Grecians could not attain to, neither by the 
institutions of their legislators, nor the rules and precepts of all 
their philosophers ; and that the manners of a barbarous natioa 
thould be preferable to those of a people so much improved and 
refined by the polite arts and sciences. So much more effec- 
tual and advantageous was the ignorance of vice in the one 
than the knowledge of virtue in the other ! 

♦ The Scythian fathers thought, with good reason^ that they 
left their children a valuable inheritance when they left them 
in peace and union with one another. One of their kings, 
whose name was Scylurus, finding himself draw near his end, 
tent for all his children, and giving to each of them, one after 
another, a bundle of arrows tied fest together, desired them to 
break them. Each used his endeavours, but was not atte to 
<lo it. Then untying the bundle^ and giving them the arrows 
one by one, they were very easily broken. Let this image, 
says the father, be a lesson to you of the mighty advantage 
that results from union and concord, f In order to strengthen 
and enlarge these domestic advantages, the Scythians used to 
admit their fi^ends into the same terms of union with them as 
their relatimisw Friendship was considered by them as a sacred 
and inviolableVli^ce, which diiTered but little from the alli- 
ance nature has put between brethren, and which they could 
not in&inge without being guilty of a heinous crime. 

Ancient authors seem to have strove who should most extol 
the innocence of manners that reigned among the Scythians 
by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace I shall transcribe 
at large. That poet does not confine it entirel)[ to them, the 
Scythians, but joins the Geta; with them, their near neigh- 
bours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he inveighs against 
the hjxuTv and irregularities of the age he lived in. After he 
had told us, that peace and tranquillity of mind is not to be 
procured either by immense riches or sumptuous buildings, be 
adds,'" An hundred times happier are the Scythians, who 
<* roam about in their itinerant houses, their waggons ; and 
«< happier even are the frozen Gctse. With them the earth, 
•* without beln^ divided by land-marks, prodnceth bertruits, 
** which are gathered in common. There each man's tillage, 
<* is but of one year's continuance ; and when that term of his 

• PI«t. de gamd. p. 511. f Lucian^ in Tex. p. S\* 
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«* labour is expired, he is relieved by a successor, who takes 
■** his place, and manures the ground on the same conditions. 

** There the innocent step-mothers form no cruel designs against 
** the lives of their husband's children by a former wife. The 
** wives do not pretend to domineer over their husbands 
** on account of their fortunes, nor are to be corrupted by the 
<« insinuating language of spruce adulterers. The greatest por- 
** tion of the maiden is her father and mother's virtue, her in- 
-«* -violable attachment to her husband, and her perfect disregard 
<* to all other men. They dare not be unfaithful, because 
** they are convinced that infidelity is a crime, and its reward 

. ««• is death f ." 

When we consider the manners and character of the Scyth- 
ians without prejudice, can we possibly forbear to look upon 
them with esteem and admiration ? Does n6| their manner of 
living, as to the exterior part of it at least, bear a great resem- 
blance to that of the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation ; 
-who did not till the ground ; who had no other occupation than 
that of feeding their flocks and herds ; and who dwelt in tents \ 
Oan we believe this people were much to be pitied, for »ot un- 
<lerstanding, or rather for despising, the use of gold and silver* ? 
Is it not to be wished that those metals had forever lain buried 
in the bowels of the earth, and that they had never been dug 
from thence to become the causes and instruments of all vices 
and iniquity ? What advantage could gold or silver be of to 
the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the necessities of 

f Campestres melius Scythae, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rit^ trahuBt domoi« _ 
Vivunt, et rigidi Getae ; 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt ; 

Nee cultura placet longior annua ; 
Defunctumque laboribus 

.^Iquali recreat sorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus 

Privignis mulier temperat ianocens ; 
Nee dotata regit virum 

Conjux, nee nitido fidit adultero : 
Dos est magna parentium 

Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedere castitas : 

£t peccare nefas, aut pretium est mori. 

Hon lib. ill. Od. S4. 
♦ Aurum irrepertum, el sic melius sltum 

Cum terra celat, spernere fortior, 
^uam cogere humanos in usus 

Omne sacrum rapiente dextri. Hot. Kb, ill. Od. S. 

Vol. ir. Bb 
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nrtn actuoUf require^'afNl who took oare towt^nanrow bbunds 
to thoee necessities ? It is no wonder that, living as they did, 
-without houses, they should make no acx:ount of tho^ arts 
that were so highly valued in other iplaces, *as architecture, 
sculpture, and p«inting : ortthat they^should cte^ite fine:clrt:ht8 
•and costly fiiruiture, since they found' the skins of ^beasts^uffi- 
•cient to ^defend them against the irkHentency of ^the* aeasons. 
Afttr all, -can we truly say, that these pretended advantages 
contribute to the real happiness of' life ? Were those nations 
tihat had them in the. greatest' pllenty more healtfaftil or robust 
than the Scythians ? did they live to a great^r^ge than they^? 
or did they spend their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, 
or a greater exemption ' ftrom caics and troiibto ? J>t us ac- 
Juiowledge it, to the shame of ancient -philosophy.; the 6cy- 
•thians, who did not pattiCularly apply themselves to ijic-siudy 
of wisdom, carried it however to* a greater height in their prac- 
tice than either the Egyptians, -Grecians, or any other* civ^te'd 
-sation. They did not give the name of :goods; or rkfaBes to any 
•thiog but what, in a human way of spteaking^ truly v deserved 
that title; ^s health, ^strength, coiinge, the love-df tibetty, 
'tnnocenee of lifer sincerity, on s^horreneeiof alHratid, and>dis- 
ffilnutatton, and^in a ^vord, all such qualities as render a *inan 
more virtuous and moce iKatiiable. Irto these iiappy dtsposi- 
tioBs, ^^ add the knov(^ledge and love of God andof our Re- 
'dcemeTf without which themostexaltedrrtrtues are -of no value 
!aad ineifectua], they would' ha^ beena^pcrfoct peo)lle. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians with those 
of the present age, we are tempt«i to bdleve that thc:peBcils* 
wbich drew so beautiful a ^picture wcrenot free from .partiali- 
ty and flattery ; and that both Justin and Horace hare decked 
them with virtues that did -not belong to'ti^m. But all anti- 
<iuity agrees in giving the same testimony of -diem ; faad^Homcr 
in particular, whose opinion ought tobeof-great-woght, calls 
them " the most just ahd upright of men." 

But at length^ who could believe it ? luxury, tbat-^might be 
thought only to thrive in an agreeable and deltghtfor'Sdfu, pe- 
netrated into this rough and unoiltivateti region ; land break- 
ing down the fences, which the constant practice of several 
ages, founded in the nature of. the climate, and the genius of 
the people, had set against it, did at last ^fiectuatly corrupt the 
manners of the Scythians, and bring them, in that respect) 
upon a level with the other nations, where it had long been 
predominant.. It is * Strdbo that acquaints us with this pa^ 
ticular, which is very worthy of our nxitice : he lived in the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius. After he has greatly com- 
mended the simplicity,' frugality, and innocence of the ancient 
Scythians, and their extreme aversion to all disamulation and 
* Lib. vii« p. 301. 
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deGeit^.h€:owna^ tfeatthdr.hitcrcouraciO'lattcr timeftwith other 
n^tion^ bad eKtirpal:<td thcts^ vktucst and plarrttd the contrary 
vkes in their stead* One wouldthiok^ sap he» that the na-^ 
turai.e^cet of sucbr an iiU^r^ourBe with civilised aod polite na- 
tions should havf consisted only in ]K.'n dicing them more hu- 
manised and courteous* by softening that, air of savageness, and 
ferocity which they had before : but, instead of that, it intro- 
duced a total dissolatioQ of naanoers among thcoH and quite 
twnsformed thefn into different creatures. It is undoubtedjf 
"Wfiith reference to this change Aat Athena^us f says, the Scy- 
thians abandoned themselves to voluptuousness and luxury, at 
the same time that, they suSered selt*interest and avarice to 
prevail amoogst them» 

Strabo, in making the remark I have bcx3n mentibaing^ does 
not deny but that it was to the Romans and Grecians this 
fatal change of manners was owing. Ovs example, says he, 
has- perverted almjLMct ajl the options of thei world : by caixying 
the rehnemcnts ©f luxinry acd pkas^re- amongst- them, we have 
taiight them insincerity, ^.d fraud, and a thousand kinds of' 
sbajneful and infamous arts, to get mooey^ His a miserable 
talent, and a very unhappy distinction for a. nation, through 
its ingenuity in inventing modes a»d refining upon every thing" 
that tends to nouri^ and promote luxury, to become the cor« 
nipter of all its neighbours, and the author^ as it were, of 
theij! vices and debajuchery. 

' It was against these Scythians, but at a tune when the^ 
were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmost vigour, that Darinft 
undertook an unsuccessful expedition ; which I shall make the 
•ubject of the next axticle. 

SECTION IV. 

©ARIUS'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SCYTHIANS. 

I have already observed *, that the pretence used by Da-^, 
rius, for undertaking this war against the Scythians, was the"> 
irruption formerly made by that people into Asia ; but in 
reality he had no other end therein, than to satisfy his own 
ambition, and extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard, 
and who, on his side, had no less zeal for the true interests of" 
the king his brother, thought it his duty on this occasion to. 
^eak his sentiments with a]l the freedom that an affiiir of such, 
importance required. ** Great prince," says he to him % ^ 
« they who form any great enterprise, ought carefully to con- 

f Lib. 111. p. 524. • Htrod. 1. iv. c. 8S— 96. 

\ Omues qui magnarum rerum consilia suscipiunt, sestimare de**- 
bent, an, quod inchoatur, reipublicae utile, ipsis gloriosuni, aut proBip-« 
tuiA effcctu, aut certft noa arduum. sit. Xacit. Hist. L ii. c 76. 
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•• wdcr whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial to the state : 
«« whether the execution of it will be ea^y or difficult ; whether 
•* it be likelv to augment or diminish their glory ; and lastly, 
•* whether tne thing designed be consistent with, or contrary 
•* to the rules of justice. For my own part, I cannot perceive, 
•• Sir, even though you were sure of success, what advantage 
•* you can propose to yourself in undertaking a war against 
•• the Scythians ? Consider the vast distance between them and 
** you ; and the prodigious space of land and sea that separates 
•« them from your dominions : besides, they are a people that 
•• dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts ; that have neither 
•* towns nor houses ; that have no fixed settlement or places of 
**^ habitation ; and that are destitute of all manner of riches. 
•• What spoil or benefit can accrue to your troops from such 
** an expedition \ or, to speak more properly, what loss have 
^ you not reason to apprehend ? 

*• As they are accustomed to remove from country to couQ- 
•• tij, if they should think proper to fly before you ; not out 
•* or cowardice or fear, for they are a very courageous and 
** warlike people, but only with a design to harass and ruin 
M your army, by continual and fatiguing marches ; what 
** would become of us in such an uncultivated, barren, and 
«* naked country, where we shall ndther find forage .for our 
^* horses, nor provision for our men ? I am afraid. Sir, that 
■• through a false notion of glory, and the influence of flat- 
** terers, you may be hurried into a war which may turn to 
**thc dishonour of the nation. You now enjoy the sweets of 
*«■ peace and tranquillity in the midst of your people, where 
♦* you are the object of their admiration, and the author of 
•* their happiness. You are sensible the gods have placed you 
•* upon the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak more 
" properly, to be the dispenser of their bounty, rather than 
** the minister of their power. * It is your pleasure to be the 
«« protector, the guardian, and the father of your subjects i 
<♦ and you often declare to us, because you really believe so, 
** that you look upon yourself as invested with sovereign power 
•• only to make your people happy. What exquisite joy must 
•* it be to so great a prince as you are, to be the source of so 
** many blessings ; and under the shadow of your name to 
** preserve such infinite numbers of people in so desirable a 
•• tranquillity ! Is not the glory of a king, who loves his sub- 
** jects and is beloved by them ;- who, instead of making war 
•* against neighbouring or distant nations, makes use of his 
** power to keep them in peace and amity with each other ; is 
** not such a glory vastly preferable to that of ravaging and 
" spoiling nations, of filling the earth with slaughter and deso- 
<* lation, with horror, consternation, and despair? But there is. 
" one motive more, which ou^ht to have a gieater iufiuenct 
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upon yoii than all otbers, I mean that of justice. Thanks 
to the gods, yow arc not of the number of those princes, who* 



* « acknowledge no other law than that of fpr<:e, and who iaia*» 

«* gine that they have a peculiar privilege jmnexed to their 

** dignity, which private p^r^ons have not, of invading other. 

«-* nien'a properties, -j: You do npt make your greatness consist 

•* in being able to do wfi^tever you will, but in willing, only 

«-* what may be done, without inlVinging the law«, or violating^ 

** justice. To speak plain* shall one man be reckoned unjust,. 

*^ and a robber, for seizing on a few acres of his neighbour's 

** est<i/te ; and shall anotiier be reckonexl just and great, and 

** tove th$ title of hero,^nly because he seizes upon, and. 

* * usurps whple provinces ? Permit me, Sir, to ask you, what 

** title have you to Scythia -^ What injury have the Scytliian& 

*^ done you ? What reason can you allege for dcclarmg war 

^^ against them ? The war indeed, in which you have been en- 

**^ gaged against the Babylonians, was at the same time both 

** just and necessary : the god^.bave accordingly crowned your 

f* arms wjth spQcess. it belongs to you, Sir, to judge whether 

** that which you arc now going to undertake be of. the same 

^ satui^e." 

Kotbing but the generous zeal of a brot^her, truly concern- 
jed for the glory of his prince, and the good of his country,, 
.leould inspire such a freedom ; as, on the other hand, nothing 
.but a pejfept moderation in the prince could make. him capa- 
ble of bearing with it. Darius, J; as Tacitus observes of ano- 
tbfsr great emperor, had the art of reconciling two things,. 
iwbich are generally incompatible, — the aeyercignty and liberty*. 
F-arfrpm being offended at the freedom used by his brother,. 
be jthankedhim for his good adyice, though he did not foUoyi^ 
it ; for. he had- taken his re^lution. He departed from Susa 
at the head of an army of 700,000 men ; and his fleet, consist- 
ing of 600 sail of shipsi, was chiefly manned with lonians and 
otiicr Grecian nations that dwelt upon the sea-coasts of Asia 
Minor and the Hellespont. He marched his aimy towards the 
Thracian Bosphorus, which he passed upon a bridge of boats : 
9ii^x which, having made himself master of all Thrace, he came 
•to the banks of the Danube, otherwise called the later, where 
he had ordered his fteet to join hiu). In several places on his 

* Id io smrjna forttma xqnius, quod validiu»: et sua retincre,. 
privatas domus : de alienis-certare, regiam l^odem.esee. Tacit» 
Annal. 1. xxv. c. 1. 

f Ut felicitatis est quantum veils posse, sic. magnitudinis vell« 
quantum possis. Plin. in Paneg. Traj. 

\ Nerva Cassar res olim dissociabiles miscuiti p^ncipatum etlibn- 
irtateai. Tagit. ia vit. Agriq. c. iii» 
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march he caused pillars to be erected with magnificent inscrip- 
tions, in one of which he suffered himself to be called, '* the 
•* best and handsomest of all men Hying/' What a littleoess 
of soul and vanity was this ! 

And yet if all this prince's faults had terminated only in 
•cnliments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear 
more excusable than they do, at least they would not have 
been so pernicious to his Bubjects*. But how shall we recon- 
cile Darius's disposition, which seemed to be so exceeding hu- 
mane and gentle, with a barbarous and cniel action of his to- 
wards (Ebasus, a venerable old man, whose merit, as well as 
quality, entitled him to respect ? This nobleman had three 
•cms, who were all pix?paring themselves to attend the king 
in this expedition against the Scythians. Upon Darius's de- 
parture from Susa, the good old father begged as a favour of 
him, that he would please to leave him one of his sons at 
home, to be a comfort to him in his old age. ** One," re- 
plied Danus, •• will not be sufficient for you ; I will leave you 
** all the three :" and immediately he caused them all to be 
put to death. 

f When the army had passed the Danube upon a bridge of 
boats, the king was for having the bridge broke down, that 
his army might not be weakened by leaving so considerable a 
detachment of his troops as were necessary to guard it. But 
one of his officers represented to him, that it might be proper 
to keep that as a necessary resource^ in case the war with the 
Scythians should prove unfortunate. The king gave into this 
opinion, and committed the guarding ©f the bridge to the care- 
of the Ionian 8 who buiU it ; givirg them leave at the same- 
time to go back to their own country if he did not return in 
the sp.ice of two months; he then proceeded on his march to 
Scythia. 

X As soon as the Scythians were informed that Dariu« was 
marchin;^ against them, they immediately entered into consul- 
tation upon the measures necessary. to be taken. They were 
very seusi])le that they were not in a condition to resist so for- 
midable an enemy alone. They applied therefore to all the 
neighbouring people, and desired their assir.tance, alleging that 
the danger was generfll, and eonceined them a41, and that it 
was their common interest to oppose an enemy whofe views of 
roTiqiu'st were not confined to one nation. Some returned 
favourable answei-s to their den>and ; others absolutely refused 
to enter into a war which, they said, did not regard them : 
but they had soon reason to repent theJr refusal. 

• Kerod. 1. iv. c. 84. Sencc. de Ira, c. xvi. 

i Hcfod. L iv. C. 99, JOl. } Ibid, c, 102, 118, llSt. 
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* One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, was to secure 
their wives and children, by sending them in carriages to the 
most northern parts of the country ; arid with them likewise 
they sent all their herds and flocks, reserving nothing to them« 
selves but what was necessary for the support of their army. 
Another precaution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and 
stop up their springs,, and to consume all the forage in those 
parts through which the Persian army was to pass. This done» 
they marched in conjvnctioo with their allies against the ene- 
my, not with the view of giving him battle, for they Were de- 
termined to avoid that, but to draw him into such places as 
suited best their interest. Whenever the Persians seemed dis* 
posed to attack them,* they still retired farther up into the 
country ; and thereby drew them on from place to place, into 
the territories of those nations that had refused to enter into 
alliance with them, by which means their lands became a prey 
to the two armies of the Persians and Scythians. 

\ Darius, weary of these tedious and fatiguing pursuits, sent 
an herald to the king of the Scythians, whose name was Inda« 
thyrsust with this message in his name : •* Prince of the Scy- 
** thians, wherefore dost thou continually fly before me ? Why 
** dost thou not stop somewhere or other, either to give mc 
'* battle, if thou believest thyself able to encounter me, or if 
*• thou thinkest thyself too weak, to acknowledge thy master, 
** by presenting him with earth and water f The Scythians 
were an high-spirited people, extremely jealous of their liber- 
ty, and professed enemies of all slavery » Indathyrsus sent Da- 
rius the following answer : " If I fly before thee, prince of 
^< the Persians, it is not because I fear thee : what I do now 
** is no more than what I am used to do in time of peace. We 
'^ Scythians have neither cities nor lands to defend : if thou 
** hast a mind to force us to come to an engagement, come 
** and attack the tombs of our fathers, and thou shalt find 
** what manner of men we are. As to the title of master, 
" which thou assumest, keep it for other nations than the Scy- 
** thians. For my part, I acknowledge no other master than 
*' the great Jupiter, one cf my own ancestors, and the god- 
*« dess Vesta." 

X The farther Darius advanced into the country, the greater 
hardships his army was exposed to. Just when it was reduced 
to the last extremity, there came an herald to Darius from the 
Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five anows,. 
for a present. The king desired to know the meaning of those 
gifts. The messenger answered, that his orders were only to- 
deliver them and nothing more \ and -that it was left to the 

• Herod. 1. iv. c. 120, 125. + Ibid. c. 126, 127.^ 
1 Herod LiT.c 133.130. 



Fetwan king to find^out the nesning. I>ariiifl eeediidcd at 
tint, that the Seythiaiw thereby conaented \o deliver up the 
earth and water to him» wbidi wetc rq^reaented by a mouse and 
a frog ; as also their cavahy, whose swtftness was represented by 
Hie bird ; together with their owa persons and amis, sonified 
by the arrows. Bat Gobryas^ ooe of the seTen lonls that 
bad deposed the btngian impostor, expoonded the enigsoa io 
the following manner : *< Know," says be to the Persians,. 
** that unless you can fly away in the air like biixl% or bide 
^ yourselves in the earth like mke, or swim ta the water tike 
* frogs, you shaH in no ways be able to an>id the arrows of the 
•* Scythians. 

f And indeed, the whole Peratan army marcbing kn a mst 
tmcultivated and banrevi comitry, in which there was do miter^ 
ft was rediiof d to so d«>lorabie a condition that they had 
nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin : nor was JQlariuB 
himself exempted from the common danger. He owed his 
preservation to a camel which was loaded with water, and fol- 
kywed htm with ^at diflfcahy through that wUd axid tiesait 
tjountry. The ktng afterwards did not forget his benefactor t 
to rew'ard htm for the service he had done him^andtfacifisiftigiies 
Ike had undergone, o* his return into Asia, he setded a certain 
district of his own upon him for his peculiar useand snhsntsKre,. 
for ^iiich reason the place was called GanganKie, that is, hi 
Wie Persian tongue, •< The camel's habitation.'* It was near 
tflifs same place that Darius Codomanus received a second-, 
overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

X Darius deliberated no longer, fitiding himself under an ab- 
solute necessity df quitting his imprudent enterprise. He bc- 
^an then to think in earnest upon returning home ; and saw 
'but too plainly, that there was no time to be lost. Tfacnefore,. 
as soon as night came, the Per^ants to deceive the enemyy 
'Mghted a great number of fires, as usual, and leading the oM 
■men and the sick behind them in the camp, together with all 
tfeeir asses, fi*hic*h made a sufficient noise, they mardhed away 
Rsfadtas they could, in order to reach the Danube. The 
•flcy^hians did not perceive they were gone till the neact morn- 
ing ; whereupon they immediately sent a considerable detach* 
Hient as quick as pof»ible to the Danube. This detachment, 
being perfectly well acquainted with the roads of the country,. 
arrived at the bridjjc a great while before the Persians. The 
Scythians bad sent expresses beforehand to persuade the Jbni- 
ans to break the, bridge, and to return to their own- country ; 
and the latter had promised to do it, but^without design to 
execute their promise. The Scythians now pressed them to 
it more earnestly, and represented to them, that the time prc- 

t Strabo, Lvii. p, 305. etL xvi.p* 7S7. J Herod. I. iv. c. Jai.,>40». 
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soribed by Darius for staying there was elapsed : that they 
A^T-cre at liberty to return home withofit either violating their 
-word or their duty ; that they now had it in their power to 
throw off forever the yoke of their subjection, and make them- 
selves a happy and free people : and that the Scythians would 
render Darius incapable of forming any more enterprises against 
any of his neighbours. 

Thelonians entered into a consultation upon the affair. Mil- 
tiadesy an Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call it, 
tyrant of the Chersoncsus of Thrace, at the mouth of the Hel- 
lespont, was one of those that had accompanied Darius, and 
furnished him with ships for his enterprise. Having * the pub- ' 
lie interest more at heart than his private advantage, he was of 
opinion, that they should comply with the request of the Scy-- 
thians, and embrace so favourable an opportunity of recovering 
tbe liberty of Ionia. All the other commanders gave into hia 
sentiments, except Hystiaeus, the tyrant of Miletos. When 
it came to his turn to speak, he represented to the Ionian gen- 
erals, that their fortune was linked with that of Darius ; that 
it was under that prince's protection each of them was rtiast^-r 
in his own city ; and if the power of the Persians should sinky. 
or decline, the cities of I*nia would not fail to depose their ty- 
rants, and recover their freedom. All the other chiefs gave 
into his opinion ; and, as is usual in roost cases, the considera- 
tion of private interest prevailed over the public good. The 
resolution they came to was to wait for Darius ; but, iti order* 
to deceive the Scythians, and hinder them from undertaking • 
any thing, they declared to them, they had resolved to retire, 
pursuant to their request ; and, the better to carry on the fraud, 
they actually began to break one end of the bridge, exhorting 
the Scythians at the same time to do their part^ to return 
speedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack and de- 
feat them. The Scythians being too credulous, retired, and 
were deceived a second time. 

f They missed Darius, who had taken a different route from 
that in which they expected to come up with him. He ar- 
rived by night at the bridge over the Danube, and. finding it 
broken down, he no longer doubted but the lonians were 
gone, and that consequently he should be ruined. He made 
his people call out with a loud voice for Hystiaeus, the Mile- 
sian, who at last answered, and put the king out of his anxiety. 
They entirely repaired the bridge ; so that Darius repassed 
the Danube, and came back into Thrace. There he left 
Megabysus, one of his chief generals, with part of his army, 
to complete the conquest of that country, and entirely reduce 

* Amicior omnium llbertati quam suae domination! fujt. Cora*. 
Nep. t Herod. 1. iv. c. Ul. H4. 
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i^ to hit dbcdie— f«: after wUdi- he itpaifltd the Bn^pb^cak 
vntb the rest of his tnM>p8» and %iwnt to Sardi^, ^{k^ he 
•pent the winter and the greatest part of the ]sear foll<Mrliig) 
in order to refresh his army, which h«d suftrod eslreoady ia 
that- iU<oncerted and' unfortnaake eaapeditioii, 

* Mirgabysas continaed same time in Thracs> whose inha« 
iKtants, according to Herodotus, would have beeo iBvincible» 
htfdehe)r had the discretion tq unite their forces* and to choose 
cyie chivf co(mnaiidrr« Some of them had very paiticiUai: cus- 
toms. In one of their distriels^ when a chiid came i&to the 
^rld al the rel.ttions expressed great sorrow and affiictioiH. 
bitterly weeping at the prospect of misery the new-bom ioiftnt 
had to exi^eriencc : as» on the other hbad* when any persoa 
diedt all their iindred rejoiced > because tbey loolaed npon the 
4fceaoed person as happy only from that mo«ient» if herein 
be was delirered for ever from the troubles and calamities c^ 
this life. In another distri^t» where polygamy was in &isfai(»f 
when a hn$b.ind died» it was & great diH>ote. among his.wiTe& 
which of them was the best beloveds She in whose favour the 
ornte&t was dccidedf had the privilege of being sacriiscGd by 
Her nearest relation npoa the tomb of her husband, and of 
being buried with him ; whilst all the other wiyes envied her 
b^ipiness, and thought themselves in sosse sort dishonoured* 

% DarruSy on his return to Sardis after bb unbapfiy eaqiedi- 
tton aeainsi the Scythiaos^ bavii^ learned for certain that he 
owed both his own safety and that of his whole army to Hya* 
tfsens, who had persuaded the lonains not to destroy the bridge 
on the Dannbe« sent for that prince to his. conrt, and desired 
him freely to ask any favour, in recompenoe o£ his servsce. 
Hystiesus hereupon de»red the king to give him MirciBa of 
Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon in Thrace, together 
with the liberty of building a city there. His request was rea- 
dily granted ; whereupon he returned to Miletos, where he 
caused a fleet of ships to be equigped, and then set out for 
Thrace. Having taken possession of the territory granted him, 
he immediately set about the execution of his project in build- 
ing a city. 

f Mcgabysus, who was then governor of Thrace for Darius, 
immediately perceived how prejudicial that undertaking would 
be to the king's affairs in those quarters. He considei^ed, that 
this new city stood upon a navigable river : that the country 
round about it abounded in timber ftt for building of ships ; 
that it was inhabited by dlfterent nations, both Greeks and 
barbariauB, that might furnish great numbers. of men for land 
Md sea-service ; that if once those people were under the ma^ 
nagement of a prince so skilful and enterprising as Hystiseus, 

* Herod, 1. ir. e* l. ♦•Ibid, c. ll.;23m f Ihid. ^ v. c 23^ %5^ 
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t-hcy might becomie fco -powerful both by fiea and knd, that it 
*wouM l)e no longer possible for the king to keep th^m in sub- 
jection.; especially considering that they had a great ma-rty 
^old and silver mines in that country, which would enable them 
t;o carry on any projects or enterprises, ^t his return to' Sar- 
dxs, i*e feprcscnted all these things to the king, \^ho was con- 
•vinced by his reasons, and therefore sent for Hy stilus to conic 
'tchim at'Sardis, pretending to "have some great designs in vie>v 
-^wheirein he wanted the assistance of his counsd. "Wh^n he 
bad. brought him to his court by this means, he carried him to 
Susa, making h\m believe that he set an extraordinary vaWc 
upon a friend of his fidelity and understanding ; two qualifica- 
tiotis that rendered him so very dear to him, and of which he 
had given such memorable proofs in the Scythian expedition ; 
and giving tjitn to Understand at the same time, that he should 
^be able to find something for him in Persia which would make 
-hhn ample amends for all that he could leave behind him. 
^ystta US, pleased with so honourable a distinction, and find- 
ing himse>f likewise under a necessity of complying, accom- 
panied Darius to Susa, and left Aristagoras to govern at 
Milttos in his room. 

f Whilst Mcgabysus was still in Thrace,-he sent several Fer- 
«ian' ndblemen to Amyntas, king of Mace'dbnia, to require'hini 
to give earth .and water to Darius his master: ^this was the 
•wsual form of one prince's submitting to another. 'Amyntas 
'readily colWplied with thdt request, and paid ail imaginable 
honours to the envoys. At an entertainment which he made 
for them, they desired at the latter end of it that the ladies 
might be brought in, which was a thing contrary to the euf>to.m 
^f the country ; however the king Would not venture to refuse 
them. The Persian noHemen being heated with Nvine, and 
thinking they might use the same freedom as in their own 
•tountry, did not observe a due decorum towards those prrn- 
"cesses. The king's son, whose name >vas Alexander, could 
not «ce his mother ^nd sisters treated in such a manner, with- 
out great resentnient and indignation. Wherefore, upon some 
pretence or other, he contrived to send the ladies out^)f tjic 
room, as if they were to return again' presently ; and had the 
•precaution to ^et the king, his father, also out of the coAi- 
-pany. In this interval he caused some young men to be dressed 
like women, and to be armed with poniards under their. gar- 
ments. These pretended ladies came into the room instead of 
the others ; and when the Persians began to treat them as 
they had before treated the princesiesi they drew out their 
poniards, fell violently upon them, and killed not only the 
oeblemeBt but -every one of their attendants. The newa ^f 

t Herod, c. 17. 21. 
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this slaughter toon reached Susa ; and the king appointed 
commissioners to take cognisance of the matter : but Alex- 
ander, by the power of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, 
•o that nothing came of it. 

* The Scythians to be revenged of Darius for invading their 
. country, passed the Danube, and ravaged all that part of 
Thrace that had submitted to the Persians, as far as the Hel- 
lespont. Miltiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the Cher- 
soncsus : but after the enemy retired, he returned thither 
again, and was restored to the same power he had before over 
the inhabitants of the country. 



SECTION V. 

DARIUS'S CONQUEST OF INDIA. 

About the same time,f which was in the 13th year of Da- 
rius's reign, this prince having an ambition to extend his do- 
minion eastwards, first resolved, in order to facilitate his con- 
quests, to get a proper knowledge ,of the country. J To this 
end, he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out at Caspatyra, 
a city upon the Indus, and did the same at several other places 
on the same river, as far as the frontiers of § Scythia. The 
command of this fleet was given to || Scylax, a Grecian of 
Caryandia, a town of Caria, who was perfectly well versed in 
maritime affairs. His orders were, to sail down that river, and 
get all the knowledge he possibly could of the country on both 
sides, quite down to the mouth of the river; to pass from 
theiifle into the southern ocean, and to steer his course after- 
wards to the west, and so return back that way to Persia, 
Scylax, having exactly observed his instructions, and sailed 
quite down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by the Sti'aits 
of Babelmandel ; and after a voyage of 30 months from the 
time of his setting out from Caspatyra, he arrived in Egypt 
at the same portl^ from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, had 
formerly sent the Phoenicians, who were in his service, with 
orders to sail round the coasts of Aftica. Very probably this 
waslihe same port where now stands the town of Suez, at the 
farther end of the Red Sea. From thence Scylax returned 
to Susa, where he gave Darius an account of all his discov- 
eries. Darius afterwards entered India with an army, and 

* Herod. 1. vi. c. 40. f A. M. 3496. Ant J. C. 508. 

\ Herod. 1. iv. c. 44. 

§ He means the Asiatic Scythia. 

H There is a treatise of geography entitled wi^Vxwf, and compos- 
ed by one Scylax of Caryandla, who is -thought to be the same per- 
son spoken of in this place. But that opinion is attended with some 
difficulties, which have given occasion to many learned dissertations' 

^ Herod.L iv.Cr42.- 
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«ubjected dl that vast country. The reader will naturally 
expect to be informed of the particulars of so important a 
war ; but § Hecodotus says not one word about it : he only 
tells U8) that India made the 20th province^ or government, of 
the Persian empire^ and that the annual revenue of it was 
worth S60 talents of gold to Darius» which amount to near 
il,oeo,ooo livres of French money* something less thaa 
-SOOyOOOl. sterlini;^ 

SECTION VI. 

THE REVOLT OF THE fONlAKS. 

Darius, after his return to Susa || from his Scythian tf^ 
"pedttion, had given his brother Artaphemcs the governmc*tr- 
x)f Sardisy and made Otanes commander in Thrace^ and the 
adjacent countries along the sea-coast* in ^he room of Megap 



* From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at Naxus, a great 
flame arose, which gave occasion to a considerable war. . Naxus 
was the most important island of the Cyclades in the JSgeaa 
sea, now called the Archipelago. In this sedition the princi- 
pal inhabitants having been overpowered by the populace, who 
were the greater in number, many of the richest families were 
banished out of the island. Hereupon tbey fled to Miletos, 
and addressed themselves to Aristagoras, imploring him tp rein* 
state them in tlieir own city. He was at that tiijve govemot 
of that city, as lieutenant to Hystiaeus, to whom he was both 
nephew and 8on4n-law, and whom Darius had carricd^loog 
with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised to ifive these eSLilei 
the sissistance they desired. 

But not being powerful enough himself to execute what he 
hiad promised, he went to Sardis and communicated the affair 
to Artaptfernes. He represented to him, that this was a very 
favourable opportunity for reducing Naxus under the power 
^ of Darius ; that if he were once master of that island, all the 
Vest of the Cyclades would fall of themselves into his handsf 
one after another : that, in consequence, the isle of Euboea (now 
Negropont), which was as large as Cyprus, and lay very npar 
it, would be easily conquered, which Avould give the king.* 
free passage into Greece, and the means of subjecting all th^t 
country ; and, in short, that 100 ships would be sufficient foi[\ 
the effectual execution of this enterprise. Artaphemcs was so 
pleased with the project, that instead of 100 vessels, w}iich 
Aristagoras required, he promised him 200> in case he obtain* 
ed the king's content to the expedition. . 

§ Lib. iii. c. 94. . . . J 

II A. M. 3S00. Ant. J. C. 504, Herod. L v. c. 25. *> 

Vol.. XL ' Cc • Herpd. L v, c* 28, 34, 
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Tbe khigf canned with the imghty bofses With whldi Ifc 
•was flaturcdy veiy retdtly appnHPcd the enter{>rise, thoogh at 
•tiM bottom it was founded only in injustice and a boundless 
^ ambition i at also upon perfidiousness on the part of x^ristago- 
rae and Artaphernes. No conskleration gave him a moment's 
pause < The most iiijiirious prefect is formed and accepted 
without the least rehictance or scruple : motttes of advantage 
*and convenience solely determine. The isle Kes convenient for 
the Pfcrsians ; tliis is conceived a sufficient title, and a war- 
rantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And indeed 
most of the other expeditions of this prince had no better 
principle. 

. As 80^») as ArtJiphcmes had obtained the king's consent to 
tfeit project, he m^de the necessary preparations for executing 
It- The better to conceal hfs design, and to surprise the peo- 
ple of Naxus^ he spread a report that his fleet was going to- 
< wards the Hellespont ; and the spring following he sent the 
comber of shtes he had promised to Milctos under the com- 
«iuiDd of Megabates, a Persian nobleman of the royal ikmity 
cf Arch«m enes. But being directed in *is commission to obey 
<hc orders of Artrtagorat, that haughty Persian could not bear 
to be under the conimand of an ioniin, especially one who 
trtated him in a lofty and imperious manner. This pt<}ue og- 
.caeSo'iied a breach b^tweieii the two generals,, which rose so 
k>gh,ihat Mcgabates, to "be revenged of Aristagoras, gave the 
Kaxians ster^t intelhgencfc df the design formed against them. 
Upon whifeh intelligence they made such preparations for their 
ddenoe, that the Persljhis, after having spent four months ia 
besieging the c^ltaY of tbe island, and consumed all their pro- 
'visions, were obliged to retire. 

* This prbjeet -fiaving thus miscarried, Megabatcs threw all 
^he blame upoh Aristagoras, and entirely ruined his credit witi 
ArtaphelWes. The Ionian foresaw that this accident would be 
attended, nbt ottly with the loss of his government, but with 
his utter ruin. Tlife desperate situation he was in made hira 
think of revolting frotai the king, as the only expedient where- 
by he could possibly save hinlielf. No sooner had he formed 
this design, but a messenger came to him from Hystiaeas, who 
gate him the siame counsel. Hystiasiis, who had now bcca 
Lottie years at the Persian court, being disgusted with the man- 
fiers of that nation, and having an ardent desire to return to 
'his own country, thought this the tnost likely means of bring- 
kjg it abbut, and therefore gave Aristagpras that counsel. He 
ottered himself, that in case any troubles arose in lania, he 
cou^d prevail with Darius to send hini thither to appease them : 
and in efifect the thing happened according to his opinion. 
As spon as Aristagoras found his ddsi^ seconded by the oa> 
* H^rdd* 1. v; e. «5, 3«. 



' <iers of Iiy«t|9Bii8, he imparted them to the principal pcraons» 
of Ionia, whom he found extremcljR well dispcaed to enter in*- 
Xo his view^. He therefore deliberated no longer, but being 
^terntined to revolt ^ applied himself wholly in making prep:i* 
xatipQs £»r it. 

§ The people of Tyre, having been reduced to slaverf , when 
their city was talcen by Nebuchadnezzar, had groaned under 
that oppression for the space of 70 years. But after the ex- 
piration of that term, they were restored, according to Isaiah's' 
prophecy *, to the ppspcssion of theh* ancient privileges, with* 
the liberty of having a king of their own ; which liberty thef 
enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It seems pro- 
hable, that this favour waa granted them by Darius, in con* 
sideration •f the toviccs he expected to receive from tliat city* 
Cwhich was so powerful by eea), ia reducing the lonians t»- 
their ancient subjection. This was in the 19th year of Da»- 
xius's reign. 

•f The next ye^r, Ariatagoras, in oider to engage the lonf- 
a^s to adhere the more closely to him, re-instated them in their 
liberty, and in all their former privileges. He began with 
Miletosy where he divested himsdf of his power and resigned 
it into the bands of the people.- He then made a journey 
through all Ionia, where, by bis example, his credit, and per- 
haps by the fear that they would be fbrced to it whether the/ 
would or not, he prevailed upon all the other tyrants to do the 
same in every city. They complied the more readily with ]t» 
as the Persian power, since the check it received in Scythia* 
was the less able to protect theni against the loniass, who were 
naturally fond of liberty and a state of ind^pemknce, and pro* 
^sed enemies to all tyranny. Having united them all in th{»^ 
spanner in one common league^ of which he himself was de-- 
clared the bead, he set Up the standard of rebellion gainst the 
king, and made great preparations by sea and land for support*- 
\xi% a war against him. 

X To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour, v 
Ariitagoras went, in the beginniug of the year following, to-. 
L,accdaemon, in order to bring that city irrto his interests, and*^ 
engage it to furnish him with succours. Cleomenes was at 
this time king of Sp;)rta. He was the son of Anaxandrides by^ 
a. second wife, whom the Ephori had obHged him to marry, 
because he had no issue by the first. He had by her three sonsv 
besides Cleomenes* namely, Dorisus, Leouidas, and Cleom- 
bsrotusi the two last of vybich ascended the tluroAC of Laceda> . 

S A- M. W02. Ant J, C. 502. 

* Acd it shaU come.to paaB after the endof ^0 ysarsy that the TLm^ 
wiU visit Tyre, and she shall tuts to her hire. Jba. zziii. 1Y« 
t 'Herod. L y. c. 37. 38. ^ Ibid* c. S8. 41. 49i 5JU 
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moif In their turns. Aristagoras then addressed himself to 
ClcomencSf and the time and place for an intemcw between 
them being agreed on, he waited upon lum, and represented 
to him, that the lonians and Lacedaemonians were country- 
inen« that Sparta being the roost powerful city of Greece, it 
would be for her honour to concur witli him in the design he 
had formed of restoring the lonians to their liberty ; that the- 
Persians, their common enemy, were not a warlike people^ but 
exceeding rich and wealthy, and consequently would become 
an easy prey to the Lacedasmonianc ; that , considering the pre>- 
•ent spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be diffi- 
cult for them to carry their victorious arms even to Susa, the 
metropolis of the Persian empire, and the place of the king's 
residence : he showed hrm at the same time, a description ot 
att the nations and towns through which they were to pass» 
engraVen upon a little plate of brass whidi ne bad brought 
along with him. Clenmenes desired three days time to consid- 
er of his proposals. That term being expired, be asked the Io- 
nian how far it was from the Ionian sea to Snsa, and how much 
time it required to go from the one place to the other. Aris- 
tagoras, without considering the efiect his answer was likely to 
liave with Cleoraenes^ told him, that from Ionia to Susa was 
about three months * journey. Cleomenes was so amazed at 
this proposal, that he immediately ordered him to depart from 
Sparta before sun-set. Aristagoras nevertheless followed him 
home to his house, and endeavoured to win him by arguments 
Qf another sort, that is, by presents. - The first sum he offered 
him was only ten talents, wlTich were equivalent to so,00(y 
livres French money : that being refused, he still rose in his 
offers, till at last he proposed to give him 15 talents. Gorgo^ 
^ a daughter of Cleomenes, about eight or nine year^ of age, 
whom her father had not ordered to quit the room, as appre- 
hending nothing from so young a child, hearing the proposals- 
that were made to her fatl^er, cried out ; " Fly, father, fly ; 
«* this stranger wiU corrupt you." Cleomenes laughed* but 
yet observed the child's admonition, and actually retired. 
Aristagoras left Sparta. 

f From thence he proceeded to Athens, where he found a 
snore favourable reception. He had the good fortune to ar- 

♦ According to Herodotus's computation, who reckons the para- 
■ang^, a Persian measure, to contain 30 stadia, it is from Sardis to 
Susa 450, parasangas, or 13,500 stadia, which make 675 of our 
leagues ; for we generally reckon 20 stadia to one of our common 
leagues. So that by travelling 1 50 stadia per day, which make 7 
leagues and an half out measure, k is 90 days journey from Sardis 
t»SHia. If they set out from Ephesus, it would require about fovr 
days more ; for Ephesus is 540 itadia from Sardis. 

t Herod. L v. c. 55, 96, $7, 



isLve there at a time when the Athenuuis were c&tremely wdL 
<ii3j>o^d to hearken to any proposals that could be made to 
tbt^in agj^Q$t the Perslana^xWith wlionathey were highly offended 
%>n the following occasion. Hippias, the * son of PiUstratus> 
Ir^rant of Athens, about lo years before the time we are speak- 
ing of, having been banished, after liaring' tried in vain al>un«» 
dance of methods for his re-establishment, at last went to Sar^- 
<li6» ^nd made his application to Artaphemes. • He insinuated 
liixnself so far into the. good opinion^ o3F that governor, that be 
g;3.ve a favourable ear to all he said to the disadvantage of tb^ 
Athenians, and became extremely prejudiced against them.. - 
7lie Athenians, having .intelligence of this, sent an ambassa^ 
dor to Sardis, and desired of Artaphemes not to give ear ta 
what any of their outlaws should insinuate to their disadvan-; 
tage. The answer of Artaphemes to this Dfie8§?vge ^as, that' 
i£ they desired to live in^peace, theymust recal Hippias. When ' 
Xixx9 haughty answer was brought back to the Atbeoians, the 
whole city were violently enraged against the Persians. Arisi* 
tagoras, coming thither just at this juocturcy easily ,obtairje4 
all he desired. Herodotiisrematkson this occasion, how muclv 
easier it is to impose, upon a multitude than upon a single per* 
son : and so Aristagoras found it ; for he prevailed with so,OpQ 
Athenians to cpme to sL' reaolutiop, into which be could .i>i^ 
persuade Cleoraenes alone. They engaged immediately to fur- 
nish 20 ships to assist him in his' design : and it may be jtrulj* 
said, that this, little fleet was the original source of all the ca<* 
laroities in which both tbfe Persians and Grecians w<:re after* 
wards involved. ., - 

f In the third year of this war, the lonians having cellected'aJi^. 
their forces together, with the 20 vessels furnished by the city ^ 
of Athens,. and five more from Eretria, in the island of £ub<xa» 
they set sail for Ephcsus, where leading their ships, they mareb*- 
cd by land to the city of Sardis : and finding the place in ft 
defenceless condition, they soon made thewiselves masters ©fit i; 
but the citadtl,into which Artaphemes retired, they were not 
able to force. As naost of the houses of this city were b:uil{ 
\vith reeds, and consequently were very combustible, an Ionjs» ^ 
soldier set fi.re to one house, the flames of which spreading anct 
communicating itself to the. rest, reduced the whole city tr- 
ashes. Upon this accident the Perdans and Lydians, ^aem- 
bling their forces, together for their defence, the loniansr judg- 
ed it was time for them to think of retreating.; and accord-- 
ingly they marched back with all possible diligence, in order 
to re-imbark at Ephesus t but the Persians arriving there al-< 

* This fact has beeabelore treated at large in the preceding/fc|p.» 
Vta^ t H«rod. L Vi & 9§« 103«. . 
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most as soon as they, attacked tbem TigorouBly, and destroyetf 
a gi-cat number of their men. The Athenians, after th€ re- 
turn of their ships would never engage any more in this war, 
notwithstanding all theinstancesand solicitations of Aristagoras. 
• Dai ius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and of the 
part the Athenians took in that affair, he resolved from that 
very time to make war upon Greece : and that he might never 
forget his resolution, he commanded one of his oflicers to cry 
out to him with a loud voice every night, when he was at sup- 
per ; " Sir, remember the Athenians." In the burning of Sar* 
dis it happened that the temple of Gybele, the goddess of that 
eountry, was consumed with the rest of the city. This acci- 
dent served afterwards as a pretence to the Persians to burn 
all the tenriples they found in Greece ;- to which they were 
likewise induced by a motive of rehgion, which I have explain- 
ed bcibre. 

\ As Aristagoras, the head and manager oF this revolt was 
HysHarus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius suspected that the lat- 
ter might probably be the contriver of the whole conspiracy ; 
for which re.'ison he entered into a free conference with him 
upon the subject, ami acquainted him with his thoughts, and 
Ihc just grounds he had for his suspicions^ Hystiaeus, who 
was a crafty courtier, and an exp)ert master in the art of dissem- 
bling, appeared extremely surprised- and afflicted ; and speak- 
ing in a tone that at once expressed both sorrow and indigna- 
tion, thus cmleavourcd to purge himself to the king : " Is it 
** pobsitrte then for your majesty to have entertained so infuri- 
** ous a suspicion of the most faithful and most affectionate of 
** your servants ? I concerned in a rebellion against you ! Alasl 
** what is there in the world that could' tempt me to it ? Do 
** I want any thing here ? Am I not already raised to one of 
•* the hightst stations in your court ? And besides the honour 
*' I have of assisting at your councils^ do I not daily receive 
•< new proofs of your bounty, by the numberless favours you. 
" heap upon me f" After this he inanuated, that the revolt 
in Ionia prDceeded from his absence and distance fiom the 
country 5 that they had waited for that opportunity to rebel ;. 
that if he had staid at Miletos, the conspiracy would never have 
been fornied ; that the fiurest way to restore the king's affairs 
in that province would be to send him thither ; that he pro- 
mised him, on the forititurc of his head, to deliver Aristagoras 
into his hands i; and engaged, betides all this, to make the large 
island of Sardinia J tributary to him. The best princes arc of- 

• Herod. 1. v, c. 105. f ^^^ c. 105. 107. 

* " \ This iJand is very remote from Ionia, and could iMive no rer 
lation to it. I am therefore apt to believe it mu&t be a» eir^r tldt 
\»(k crept tato the text of Herddotnt. 
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t«n too credulous ; and when they h9ve once taken a subject 
into their confidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw it fron*. 
liim ; nor da they easily undeceive themselves. ■ Dariue, im- 
posed upon- by^the air of sincerity with which Hystixus spoke 
on this occasion, believed him on his own word, and gave him 
leave to return to- Ionia, on condition he came back to the Per- 
sian court as soon as he had executed what he promised; 

'\' The revolters, in the mean time, though deserted by the 
Athenians, and notwithstanding the considerable check they 
had received in Ionia, did not lose courage, but still pushed' 
on their point with resolution. Their ^et set sail towards the 
Hellespont and the Propontts, and reduced Byzantium, with 
the major part of the other Grecian cities in that quarter. 
After which, astbey were returning back again, they obliged 
the Carians to join with them in this war, as also the people 
of Cyprus. The Persian generals, having divided their forcei 
among themselves, marched three diiPsrent ways against th« 
rebels, and defeated them ia several encounters, in one of 
\;ebich Aristagoras was slain.. 

% When Hy stilus came to SSirdis, his intriguing temper 
formed a plot against the government, into which he drew a 
great number of Persians. But perceiving by some discourse 
he had veith Artaphemes that the part he had bad in the re- 
*' Tolt of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, he thought ife 
not safe for him to stay any longer at S^is, and retired secret- 
ly the night following to the isle of Chios \ from thence he sent 
a trusty messenger to Sardis, with letters for such of the Per- 
sians as he had gained to his party. This messenger betrayed 
himy anddehvered his letters to Artaphernes, by which means, 
the plot was discovered^ all his accomplices put to death, and 
his project utterly defeated. But still imagining that he could 
bring about some enterprise of importance, if he were once 
at the head of the Ionian league^ he made several attempts to 
get into Miletos, and to be admitted into the confederacy by 
the citizens ; but none of his endeavours succeeded, and he 
was obliged to return to Chios. 

§ There, being- asked why he had so ftrongly urged Aristag- 
eras to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia in such caHlm^ 
itie6> he made answer, that it was because the king had resob^ 
ed to transport thelonians into Phoenicia, and to plant the Phoe- 
nicians in Ionia.. But all this was a mere story and fiction of 
bis own inventing, Darius having never conceived any such de- 
sign. The artifice however served his purpose cxti'emely wel)» 
not only for justifyiu^ him to the Ionian s, but also for enga- 
ging them to prosecute the war with vigour ; for being alarn\- 
cd at the thoughts of this tr4nsmigration, they came to. a firm 
t Herod.L V. c. 103, 104, 108, 122. ' . 
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resolution to defieiid thcmseWet «gaiii«t the FersiaAf i9 ti»e last'- 
extremity, 

* Artaphcrnea and Otaoef» with the rest of the Persian ge- 
nerals, iinUing that Miktos was the centre o( the Ic»ian coc-'r 
federacy> they resolved to march thither with all their forces ; 
conclutiin,:;, that if they could carty that dty, all the rest would 
•ttbmit of eourse. The lonians, hanng mteUigcnce of their de- 
sign, determined in a general MS<}mUy to send no army into 
t^ Hcldr but to fortify Mtletos, and to furnish it as well as 
possible uiih provisions and all things necessaiy Ibr enduring 
a bicg* ; and to unite all their forces to engage the Persians at 
tea ; their dexterity in maritime afiairs inducing them to be- 
lieve that they should have the advantage in a naval battk. 
The place of their rendezvous vBcas at Lada,,a small isle over- 
against Milctos, v^htre they assembled a 'fleet of 3SO ^teasels.. 

' At the sight of this fleet, the Persians, though stronger by one 
half with respect to the number of their ships, were afraid 
to hazard ^ battle^ till by their emissaries they had secretly 
debauched the greatest part of the confederates, and engaged 
them to desert ;. so that when tlie two ikets came to falow-s, 
the ships of Samos, of Lesbos, and several other traces*, 
sailed oSi and returned to their own country^^and the. 
remaining fleet of the confederates did not consist of above 
too vessels, which were quicklv overpowered by numbers,., 
and almost entirely destroyed^ . After this, the city of Afiletos 
was besieged, and became a prey*to the conquerors^ who utterly^ 
destroyed it. This happened six years after Aristagoras's revolt*.. 
All the other cities, as well on the continent as on the sea-coast 
and in the isles, reitumedto their duty ^sooo after, either vokin- 
tarily or by force. Those^persOtis that stood out were treated^ 
as they had been threatened beforehand. The handsomest of 
the young men were cht^sen to serve in the king's palace; and. 
the young women were all sent into Persia;- the cities and 
temples were rcdnced to ashes. These were the efieets of the 
revolt into, which the people were drawn by the ambitious 
▼lews of Aristagoras and Hystissus. 

f The last of thcsetwo bad his share ih the general calamity : 
ibr that same year he was taken by the Persians, and cariieHto : 
flardis, where Artaphernes caused him to be immediately hang- 
ed, without consulting Darius, lest that princess affection for 
liy stilus should incline him top»-don him,andby thatmeana 
a dangerous eneiny should l>e left altye, who might create the 
Persians new WoubIe«.. It appeared by the sequel, that Arta- 
phcmes'^s conjecture was well grounded : for when HysttxosV 
head was brought to Darius, he expressed great dissatisfaction 
«at the authors of hii death, and diused the head to behonour* 
ably interred, as being the remains of a person to. whom he had; 

• Butod. kr vi. 0. 6, 20^ Sl» 33L. fl\AiL\, iv. .0 22^ 80- 
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LTY finite obligations, the remembrance whereof wa« too deeplf 

engra^vcn oh his mind ever to be effaced by the greatness of 

a^ny crimes he had afterwards committed.. Hjrstiaeus was one 

of those restless, bold, and enterpri.sing spirits, in whom many 

good qualities are joined with still greater vices ; with whon> 

all means are lawful and good, that seem to promote the end 

t"hey have .in view ; who look npon justice, probity, and sin- 

«rerity, as mere empty names \ who make no scruple to em- 

p>loy lying or fraud, treachery* or even peijury, when it is to 

serve their turn ; and who reckon it as nothing to ruin nations*. 

•>r even their own country, if necessary to their own elevation. 

H^is end was worthy his sentiments, and what is common enough 

to those iireligious politicians,, who sacrifice every thing to^ 

their ambition, and acknowledge no other rule of their actions* 

SLud hardly any other god, but their interest and fortune* 

. SECTION VII. 

XHB EXPEDITION OF DARIUS's ARMIES AGAINST GREECE. 

Darius f, in the 28th year of his reign", having recalled 
all bis other generals, sent Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, a 
youn^ lord of an illustrious Persian family, who had lately 
xiamed one of the king's daughters, to command in chief 
throughout all the maritime parts of Asia, with a particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardia 
upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The king did not show 
much wisdom in this choice, by which he preferred a young- 
man, because he was a favourite, to all his oldest and most ex- 
perience generals ; especially as it was in so difficult a war, 
the success of which he had very much at heart, and wherein 
the glory of his reign was infinitely concerned. His being son* 
in-law to the king was a quality indeed that might augment his. 
credit, but added nothing to his real merit, or his capacity as 
a general. 

Upon his arrival in 'Macedonia, into which he had marched 
with his land forceft, after having passed through Thrace, the 
whole country, terrified by his power, submitted. But hia 
fleet, attempting to double Mount Athos (now called Capo Sen-, 
to), in order to gain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked with 
ao violent a storm of wind, that upwards of 300 ships, with 
above 20,000 men, perished in the tea. -His land army* 
,t wet at the same time with no less fatal a blow. For, being 
encamped in a place of no security, the Thracians attacked 
the Persian camp by night, made a great slaughter of the 
men, and wounded Mardonius himself. All this ill success 
ilbiiged him shortly after to return into Asia, with grief anci 

t A. M. 3510. Ant. J. C. 494, Herod. I vL c 45; .^5; 
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cpnfusioQ Bi his having roiscarried both by sea and land io tine. 

ejcpcditlon. 

Darius perceiving too late, that Mardcnius' youth and in- 
experience had occasioned the defeat of his troops, recalled" 
hiin,and put two other generals in his pUcc ; Datis, a Mede,, 
and Artaphtrnes, son of his brother Artaphemes,. who had 
been governor of SardiF. The king's thoughts were ea/nestly 
bent upon putting in execution tlie gre*U design he had long 
had In his mind ; which was to attack Greece with all liis 
forces, and particularly to take a signal yjcngcance of the peo-^ 
pic of Athens and Eretria, whose enterfurise against SardU waf. 
perpetually in his tlioughts. 

I. THE STATE OF ATHENS. — THE CHAJIACTERS OF MILTI- 
AOES, THEM.1STOCLES, AND ARISTIDE?. 

Before we enter upon- this war, it will be proper |o refresh, 
our memories with a view of the state of Athens at this time, 
which alone sustained the first shock of the Persians at Mara^ 
thon ; as. also to form 8om« idea beforehand of the great men 
who shared in that celebrated victory. 

Athens, just delivered from that yoke of servitude, which>. 
she had been forced to bear for above 30 years, under tl\e ty- 
wmny of Pisietralus and his children, now peaceably enjoyed. 
the advantages oflibexty, the sweetness and value of which were 
only heightened and imjjroved by that short privatjonf Laot- 
daemon, which was at this time the mistress of Greece, and had 
ciontributed at first to this happy change In Athene, seemed 
afterwards to repent of her good offices : and growing jealouii. 
of the tranquilljty she herself had procured for her neighbours, 
she attempted to disturb it, by endeavouring to reinstate Hrp.- 
Pfias the son of Pisistratus, in the government of Athens. Bpt 
ail her attempts were fruitless, and.terved only to manifest Ire^ 
ill-will and her gri(;f, to see Alliens determined to maintain ita, 
independence even of Sparta itself.. Hippi.is hereupon had re-^ 
course to the Persians, Artaphernes, gvcrnor of Saudis, sent 
the Athenians word, as we have already mentioned,,that tfeey 
must re-estabU&h Hippias in his authority, unless they chos^. 
rather to draw the whole power of Darius upon them. This^. 
second attempt succeeded no better than the first : Hippias 
was obliged to wait for a more fa\'ourable juncture. We shall, 
iipe. presently, that he served as a conductor or guide tp the. 
Persian generals, sent by JDarias against Greece. 

Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite another 
city than under her tyrants,, and displayed a very diiicrent kind, 
of spirit. * A"^ong the citizens, Miltiadcs distinguished him- 
•self most in the war with tlie Persians, which we are going to- 
relate. He was the «on of Cimon, an illustrious AtheoiaHh. 
**|ierod.l,isJ,cS4, 41.. Cot J^eg. in Mil. ca£. i^vji. 
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ThJar Cinion had a half-brother, by lh6 mother's side, whose 
hame wits likewise Miltiadcs, of a very ancient and noble family 
(rt Egina, who had lately been received into the number of the 
Athenian cltizeBS. He was a person of great credit even in 
•the time of ftsistratus : but being unwilling to bear the yoke 
of a despotic government, he joyfully embraced the oiTcr made 
liim, of going to settle with a colony in the Thracian ChcrsQ- 
■nesus, whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the inliabitants 
of that country, to be their king, or, according to the language 
of those times, their tyrant. lie dying without children, left 
the sovereignty to Stesagoras, who war his nephew, and eldest 
son of his brother Cimon ; and S^esrigoras dying also without 
issue, the sons of Pisistratftr*, who then ruled the city of Athens, 
sent his brother MHtiades, the person we are now speaking of. 
Into that country to be his successor. Ke arrived there, and 
established himself in the ticvernment in the same year Darius 
tindertook bib expedition against the Scythians. He attended 
that prince with some ships as far as the X>anubr \ and was 
^the person who arWised the Ionian s to destroy the bridge, and 
return heme without'waiting for Darius. During Ws residence 
in the Chersonesns, he married '* Hegesipyla, daughter of Olo- 
nrs, a Thracian king in the ncighb nirVood, by whom he had 
Cimon, the famous Athenian geicr^.l, of whom a great deal 
wU be said ^'n the sequel. IVIiUiadea having for several rea- 
sons abdicated his government in Thrace, embarked and took 
all that he had on board five ships, and set -sail for Athens* 
"There he settled a second time, and acquired great reputation, 
f At the same time two other citizens, younger than Miltia- 
dcs, began to distinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aris- 
tides and Themistocles. Plutarch observes, that the former of 
thete two had endeavoured to form himself.upon the model of 
Ciisthenes, one of the greatest men of his time, and a zealous 
defender of liberty, who had very much contributed to the 
restoring it at Athens, by expelling the Pisistratides out of 
that city. It was an excellent custom among the ancients, and 
^which it were to be wished might prevail amongst us, that the 
young men, ambitious of public employments, particularly \ 
^attached themselves to such aged and experienced persons as 
had dlftinguished themselves most eminently therein ; .and wlpo, 
T>oth by their cc:)nversation and example, could teac^.them the 
.art of acting themselves, and governing others v\?ith wisdom 

* After the death of Miltiades, this princess had by a second hui- 
Isand a son, who was called Olorus, after the name of bis grandfather, 
and who wa« the father of Thucydides the historian. Iferod. 

f Plut. in Arist. p. 319, 820. et in Them. p. 1!2, 118. Mi i^ 
nt gcr. Resp. p. 790^ 791. f • • 

\ Ditcere a peritisi sequi optimot. . 'Pacit. in Agxi<». ♦»* 
S Cic de Senect. P)ut. An titter. Refp. p. 806, 807. 
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and discretion. Thus^ says Platarcb, did Ari slides atta(^ 
himself to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aristid^s ^ and he meo- 
tions sereral others, among the rest Poly bi us, \(>'hom we have 
;nentioncd so often, and who in his youth, was the constant 
disciple and f lithful imitator of the celebrated PhOopcemen. 

Themistoclcs and Aristides were of very difierent disposi- 
tions ; but they both rendered great services to the commou- 
wealth. Themistocles, who naturally inclined to popular go- 
vrnimcnt, omitted nothing that could contribtite to reodcr 
him agreeable to the people, and to gain him frieixis j behav- 
ing himself with gitat affability and complaisance to every 
Ixxly, always rcMdy to do service to the citizens, everyone of 
whom he knew by name ; nor v^as he very nice about the 
means he used to oblige 4 hem. § Somebody talking with him 
once on this subject, told him, he would make an cxcelleat 
magistrate, if his behaviour towards the citizens w^ai more 
equal, and if he was not biassed in the favour of one more 
than another : ♦• God forbid," replied Themistoclcs, *< I should 
** ever sit upon a tribunal where my friends should find no 
** more credit or favour than strangers." Cleon, who appear- 
ed some lime after at Athena, observed a quite different coa- 
diict, but yet such as was not wholly exempted from blame. 
When he came into the administration of public aEairs, be as- 
sembled all his friends, and declared to them, that from that 
moment he renounced their friendship, lest it should prove an 
obstacle to him in the discharge of his duty, and cause him to 
act \nth partiality and ii^justice. This was doing them very 
little honour, and judging hardly of' their integrity. But, as 
Plutarch says, it was not his friends, but his passions^ that ^e 
ought to have renminccd, 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium be- 
tween these two vicious txtremes. Being a favourer of aris- 
tocracy, in imitation of r,ycui*gHs, whose great admirer be was, 
he in a manner struck out a new path of his own ; not endeav- 
ouring to oblige his friends at the expcnce of justice, and yet 
always ready to do them scivice when consistent with it* He 
carefully avoided making \ise of his friends' recommendations 
for obtaining employments, lett it 8ht)uld prove a dangerous 
obligation upon him, as^well as a plausible pretext for them 
to require the same favour from him on the like occasion. He 
used to say, that the true citizen, or the honest man, ought 
to make no other use of his credit and power, than upon all 
. occasions to practise what was honest and just, and engage 
others to do the same. 

Considering this contrariety of principles and humoun 
mnong these great mett, we are not to wonder, if, during their 
admirjidtration, there was a continual opposition between them. 

$ Cic. de fittiect Pint. An sit ger. Resp. p. 806, 807. 
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7bemi6toc1es, who was bold and enterprising in almost all his 
attempts, was still sure almost always to find Aristides against 
himy who thought himself obliged to thwart the other's de^ 
^igns, even sometimes when they were just and beneficial to 
the public, lest he should get too great an ascendant and au- 
thority, which might become pernicious to the commonwealth. 
One day, having got the better of Themistocles, who had 
made some proposal really advantageous to the state, he could 
not contain himself, but cried out aloud as he went out of the 
assembly, " That the Athcniians would never prosper till they 
** threw them both .into the Barathrum :" the Barathrunn 
■was a pit, into which malefactors condemned to die were 
thrown. * But notwithstanding this ihutual opposition, when 
the common interest was at stake, they were no longer ene- 
xnies : and whenever they were to take the field, or engage 
in any expedition, they agreed together to lay aside all diifer- 
cnces on leaving the city, and. to be at liberty to resume them 
on their return, if they thought fit. 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was ambition and 
the love of glory, which discovered itself from his childhood, 
'After the battle of Marathon, which we shall speak of present- 
ly, when the people were every where extolling the valour 
and conduct of Miltiades, who had won it, Themistoclet 
never appeared b\it in a very thoughtful and melancholy hu- 
mour : he spent whole nights without sleep, and was never 
seenjit public feasts and entertainments as usual. When his 
fri4;nds, astonished at this change, asked him the reason of it, 
h& made answer, " That Miltiades's trophies would not let 
** him sleep." These were a kind of incentive, which never 
cei'acd to prompt and animate his ambition. From this time 
Themistocles addicted himself wholly to arms ; and the love 
of Iftiartial glory wholly engrossed him. 

- v^ for Aristides, the love of the public good was the great 
«pSng of all his actions. What he was most particularly ad* 
mife^ for, was his constancy and steadiness under the unfore- 
eeeli» changes to which those who have the administration of 
affairs are exposed : for he was neither elevated with the ho- 
nour conferred upon him, nor cast down at the contempt and 
disappointments he sometimes experienced. On all occasions, 
he preserved his usual calmness ^nd temper, being persuaded, 
tha^ a man ou|;ht to give himself up entirely to his country, 
and to serve it with a perfect disinterestednes»> as well with re- 
gard to glory as to riches. The general esteem for the up- 
rightness of his intentions, the purity of his zeal for the inte- 
rests of the state, and the. sincerity of his virtue, appeared one 
day in the theatre, when one of ^chylus's plays was acting* 
For when the actcr had repeated that verse which describes the 
Vol. 1L Dd • PluL Apophthegm, p. 186, 
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character of Ampfaiarus, *^ He does not desire to seem an hon- 
«8ti and virtuous maOy but really to be so," the whole audience 
cast their eyes upon Aristides, and applied the dense to him. 

Another thing related of him, with relation to a public em- ^ 
ployment» is very remarkable. He was no sooner made trea- 
«arer-genera1 of the republic, but he made it appear that his 
preclecessors in that oiffice had cheated the state of vast sums 
of moiKy ; and, amongst the rest, Themistocles in particular: 
{for this great man, with all his merit, was not irreproachable 
on that head.) .For which, reason, when Aii^ides came to pass 
luft apoountSy Themistocles raised a mighty faction against him, 
accused him of having embezzled the public treasure, and pre- 
vailed so far as to have him condemned and Hoed. But the 
^indpal inhabitants, and the most virtuous part of the citi- 
sensf rising up against so unjust a sentence, not only the judg- 
nent was reversed and the fine remitted, but he was elected 
treasurer again for the year ensuing. He then seemed to re- 
pent of his former administration ; and by showing hioasdf 
more tractable and indulgent towards others, he found out the 
aecret of pleasing all that plundered the commonweadth : for, 
as he neither reproved them, nor narrowly inspected their ac- 
counts, all those plunderers, grown fat with spoil and rapine, 
now esttolled Aristides to the skies. It would have been easy 
for him, as we po-ceive, to have enriched himself in a post c^ 
that nature, which seems as it were, to invite a man to it by 
the many favourable opportunities it lays in his way ; especial- 
ly as he had to do with officers who for their part were in- 
tent upon nothing but robbing the public, and would h^e 
been ready to conceal the frauds oiP the treasurer, their master, 
«pon condition he did them the same favour. 

These very officers now made interest with the people to 
bave him continued a third year in the same employment. But 
when the time of election was come, just as they were upon the 
point of electing Aristides unanimously, he rose up and warm- 
ly reproved the Athenian people : " What,** says he, " when 
•* I managed your treasure with all the fidelity and diligence 
>< an honest man is capable of, I met with the most cruel treat- 
<< ment, and the inost mortifying returns ; and now that I 
•< havfc abandoned it to the mercy of all these robbers of the 
^^ public, I am an admirable man, and the best of citizens I I 
<< cannot help deQ)aring to you, that I am more ashamed of the 
« honour you do me this day than I was of the condemna- 
*< tion you passed against me this time twelvemonth : and with 
** grief I find, that it is more glorious with us to be complai- 
<< sant to knaves, than to save the treasures of the republic.** 
l^y this declaration he silenced the public plunderers, and 
gained the esteem of all good men. 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Atheoianfy 
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who began to distinguish tlieir extensive merit when Dariu* 
turned his arms against Greece. 

II. DARIUS SENDS HERALDS INTO GREECE, IN ORDER TO 
SOUND THE PEOPLE, AND TO REQWIRR THEM TO SUBMIT. 

* Befor^ this prince would directly engage in this enterprise*, 
he judged it expedient, first of all, to sound the Grecians, and 
to know in what manner the different states stood affected to- 
wards lura. With this view he sent heralds into all parts of" 
Greece, to require earth and w^ater in his name : this was the 
form used by the Persians when they exacted submission from 
those they were for subjecting to them. On the arrival of 
these heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading the power 
of the Persians, complied with their demands ; as did also the 
inhabitants of ^gina, a little isle over against and not far 
from Athens. This proceeding of the people of ^gina wa» 
looked upon as a public treason. The Athenians represented 
the matter to the Spartans, who immediately sent Cleomenes,. 
one of their kings, to apprehend the authors of it. The peo- 
ple of ^gina refused to deliver them, under pretence that he 
came without his colleague. This colleague was Demaratus, 
-who had himself suggested that excuse. As soon as Cleome- 
nes was returned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on De- 
maratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him deposed^, 
as not being of the royal family ; and succeeded in his attempt 
by the assistance of the priestess of Delphos, whom he had sub- 
orned to give an answer favourable to his designs. Demara- 
tus, not being able to endure so gross an injury, banished him-^ 
self from his country, and retired to Darius, who received hint 
with open arms, and gave him a considerable settlement in 
Persia. He was succeeded in the throne by Leutychides, who 
joined his colleague, and went with him to ^gina, from 
whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabitants,, 
and committed them to the custody of the Athenians, their 
declared enemies. Cleomenes dying not long after, and the 
fraud he had committed at Delphos being discovered, the La- 
cedaemonians endeavoured to oblige the people of Athens to- 
' set those prisoners at liberty, but they refused. 

f The Persian heralds who went to Sparta and Athens,. 
;wcre not so favourably received as those that had been sent 
to the other cities. One of them was thrown into a well, and 
the other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take theh: eartb 
and water. I should be less surprised at this unworthy treat- 
ment, if Athens alone had been concerned in it. It was a 
proceeding suitable enough to a popular government, rash, im- 
petuous, arid violent ; where reason i? seldom heard, and every 
thing determined by passion. But I do not find any thing ins 
* Hex. U vi. c. 49, et 8& ' f ^^J*^ ^vii. c 138, 1 36i - 
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this ajrre cable to the Spartan equity and gravity. They were 
at liberty to rtfuse what was demanded : but to treat public- 
officers in siich a manner was an open violation of the law o£ 
nations. * If what the historians say on this head be truci 
the crime did not remain unpunished. Talthybius, one of 
Aj:.imemnon's heralds was honoured at Sparta as a god, and 
had a temple there. He revenged the indignities done to the 
heralds of the king of Persia, and made the Spartans feel tlie 
effects of his wrath, by bringing many terrible accidents upon 
them. In order to appease him, and to expiate their offence, 
they sent afterwards several of their chief citizens into Persia, 
who voUiniiriiy offered themselves as victims for their country. 
Th*y were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who would not 
let them suffer, but sent them back to their own country. As 
for the Athcni.ms, Talthybius executed his vengeance on the 
family oi JNIi't ndes, wlio was principally concerned in the out- 
latje cummittcd upon Darius's heralds. 

III. THE PERSIANS DEFEATED AT MARATHON BT 
MILTIADES. 

•f- Darius immediately sent away Datis and Artaphemes, 
whom he had appointed generals in the room of Mardonius. 
Their instructions were, to give up Eretria and Athens to be 
pkindere<l, to burn all the houses and temples therein, to make 
all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send them 
to Darius ; for which purpose they went provided with a great 
number of chains and fetters. J They set sail with a fleet of 
5 or 6f)o ships, and an army of 500,000 men. After having 
mide themselves masters of the isles in the -^gean sea, which 
they did without difficulty, they turned their course towards 
Eretria, a city of EubcEa, which they took after a siege of seven 
days by the treachery of some of the principal inhabitants ;. 
tiiey reduced it to ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains, and 
tent them to Persia^. Darius, contrary to their expectation , 
treated them kindly, and gave them a village in the country 
of Cissia for their habitation, which was but a day's journty 
from Sirsa, where ]| Apollonius Tyanseus found some of their 
descendants 600 years afterwards. 

% After this success at Eretria, the Persians advanced towards 
Attica. Hippias conducted- them to Marathon, a little town 
by the sea-side. They took care to acquaint the Athenians 
with the fate of Eretria ; and to let thera know, that not an 
inhabitant of that place had escaped their vengeance, in hopes 

* Herod 1. vli. c. 1S5, 136. Paus. in Lacon. p. 182, 183. 
f A. M 3514. Ant. J. C. 490. \ Plut. in Moral, p. 829. 

§ Herod. I. vi. c. 119. 

II Philostr. 1. 1. c. 17. ^ Herod. 1. vi. c. 102. 120, Cor. Nep.. 

in IVIik. c. iv. — vi. Justin, i ii. c. 3. Plut; to Arifetid. p. 321. 
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%Tiat this news would induce theni to surrender immediately. 
"TThe Athenians had sent to Lacedaemon, to desire succours against 
^lie common enemy, which the Spartans granted them instant- 
ly and without deliberation ; but which could not set out till 
•ome days after, on account of an ancient custom and a super- 
stitious maxim an>ong them, that did not admit them to begin 
a march before the full of the moon. Not one o£ their other 
allies prepared to succour them, so great terror had the formi- 
dable army of the Persians spread on every side. The inhab- 
itants of Platsea alone furnished them with looo doldiers. \n 
this extremity the Athenians were obligecl to arm their slaves,, 
■which had never been done there before this occasion. 

The Persian army, commanded by Dat is, consisted of 100,000* 
foot, and 10,000 horse. That of the Athenians amounted in 
all but to 10,000 men. This had ten generals, of whom Mil- 
tiades was the chief ; and these ten were to have the. command 
of the whole army, each for a day, one after another. There 
was a great dispute among these officers, whether they should 
hazard a battle, or expect the enemy within their walls. The 
latter opinion had a great majority, and appeared very reason- 
able ; for what appearance of success could there be in facing 
■with a handful of soldiers so^numerous and formidable an army 
as that of the Persians I Milt iades, however, declared for the 
contrary opinion ; and showed, that the only means to exalt the 
courage of their own troops, and to strike a terror into those 
of the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them with an air 
of confidence and intrepidity. Aristides strenuously defended 
this opinion^ and brought some of the other commanders inta 
it ; so that wh£n the suffrages came to be taken, they were equal 
on both sides of the question. Hereupon Miltiades addressed' 
himself to Callimachus, who was then J polemarch, and had a, 
right of voting as well as the ten commanders. He very warm- 
ly represented to him, that the fate of their country was then 
in his hands ; and that his single vote was to determine whether 
Athens should preserve her liberty or be enslaved ; and that he 
had it in his power by one word, to become as famous as Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, the author of that liberty which the 
Athenians enjoyed. Callimachus pronounced that word in 
favour of Miltiades's opinion ; and accordingly a battle waa-i 
resolved upon. 

Aristides rtflecting, that* a command which charges every 
day, must necessarily be feeble, , unequal, not of a piece, often 
contrary to itself, and incapable either of projecting or exe- 

^ The polemarch at Athens was both an officer and a considerablo • 
magistrate, equally employed to command in the army, and to admin- - 
Mt«r justice. I shall give a larger account of t^is oiKc« in.acot.h«»^ 
place. 

Dd.2.. 
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cuting any uniform Resign, was of opinion that their daogeir 
was both too great and too pressing for them to expose their 
affairs to such inconveniences. In order to prevent them, he 
judged it necessary to vest the whole power in one single per- 
son : and, to induce his colleagues to act conformably,he himself 
set the first example of resignation. When the day ^me oik 
which it was his turn, to take upon him the command, be resign^ 
cd it to Miltiades, as the more able and experienced gencrak 
The other commanders did the same, all sentiments of jealousy 

g'ving way to the love of the public good : and by this day'^ 
rhaviour we mav learn, that it is almost as gloribus to ac- 
knowledge merit m other persons, as to have it in one's self.. 
Miltiades, however, thought fit to wait till his own day came 
Then, like an able captain, he endt&voured by the advanta^ 
of the ground to gain what he wanted in strength acid number.v 
He drew up his army at the foot of a mountnin, that the ene- 
my should not be able either to surround him^ or charge him in 
the rear: On the two sides of his array he caused large tree* 
to be thrown, which jw^ere cut down on purpose, in order to 
cover his flanks, and render the Persian cavalry useless. Batis,. 
their commander, was very sensible that the place was not ad- 
vantageous for him : but, relying upon the number of his 
troops, which was infinitely superior to that of the Athenians ; . 
and^ on the other hand, not being willing ta stay till the rdn-. 
forccment of the Spartans arrived, he determined to engage. 
The Athenians did not wait for the enemy's charging them* 
As soon as the signal for battle was given, they ran against the- 
enemy witjj all the fory imaginable. Tlie Persians looked up- 
on this first step of the Athenians as a piece of madness, con- 
sidering their arrfiy^ was so small, and utterly destitute both of 
cavalry and archers : but they were quickly undeceived. Her- 
odotus observes, that this was the first time the Grecians be- 
gan an engagement by running in this manner ; which may- 
seem somewhat astonishing. And indeed was there not reason, 
to apprehend that their running would in some measufe wea- 
ken the troops, and blunt the edge 6f their first impetuosity ;. 
and tliat the soldiers, having quitted their ranks, might beotit 
of breath, spent, and in disorder, when they canie to the ene- 
JTiy ; who, waiting to receite them in good order, and without 
s'lirring, ought, one would think, tobe in a condition to sns- 
t;!in th(:ir charge adv.intageously ? * This consideration en* 
gained Pompey, at the battle ot-Pharsalia, to- keep his troops 
in a steady posture, and to forbid them making any motjon 
tiU the enemy made the first attack : t ^"^ Caesar blames 
pompey *8 conduct in ilus respect, and gives this reason for it : 
that the impetuosity of aln army's motion in running to cngj^c 

* Css. in Bell. Civil. 1. iii. 

t i^iut. ia Panv j^. Q56, et in Cses. p. 719k 
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inspires the soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and martial fury^ 
and gives an additional force to their bloVs, and that it in- 
creases and inflames their courage, which by the rapid move- 
ment of so many thousand men together is blown up and ani« 
mated^, to use the expression, like flames bv the wind. I leave 
it to .the gentlemen who profess arms to decide the point be- 
tween those two great oaptains, and return to my subject. 
The battle was very tierce and obstinate. Miltiades had' 
* made the wings of bis army exceeding strong, but had left the 
main body more weak, and not so deep ; the reason of which 
seems manifest enough. Having but 10,000 men to oppose to 
such a numerous and vast army» it was impossible for him ei- 
ther to make a large front, or to give an equal depth to hi» 
battalions. . He was obliged therefore to take his choice ; and 
he imagined^ that he could gain the victory no otherwise than 
by the efforts he should make with his two wings, in order to 
break and disperse those of the Persians ; not doubting, but 
when his wings were once victorious, they would be able to at* 
tack the enemy's main body in fknk, and complete the victory 
withouli much difficulty. This was the same plan as Hannibal 
followed afterwards at the battle of Cannae, which succeeded 
80 well with him, and which indeed can scarce ever fail of suc- 
ceeding. The Persians then attacked the main body of the 
Gredat) army, and made their greatest eifort particularly upo^ 
their front. This was led by Aristides and Themistocles, who 
supported it a long. time with an intrepid courage and bravery^, 
but ^ere at length obliged to give ground. At that very in- 
stant cam^ up their two victorious wings, which had defeated 
those of the enemy » and put them ^o flight. Nothing could be 
more seasonable for the main body of the Grecian army, which 
began to be broken,, being quite borne down by the number 
of the Persians. The scale was quickly turned, and the ba»- 
barians were entirely routed. They all betook themselves to 
.their heels, and ikd, not towards their camp, but to their shipa^ 
that they might make their escape. The Athenians pursued 
them thither, and set many of their vessels on fire. On thi» 
occasion it was that Cynaegyrus, the brother of the poet M^* 
chylus, wha laid hold of one of the ships, in order to get into. 
it with those that fled, * had his right hand cut off, and feir 
into the sea,, and was drowned. The Athenians took seven 
of their ships. They bad not above 200 men killed on their 
side in this engagement; whereas on the side of the Persians^ 
above 6000 were slain, without reckoning those who fell into 

* Justin adds, that Cynsgyrus having first bad his right and then, 
his left hand cut off with an ax, laid hold of the vessel with his. 
teeth^and woiild not let go, so violent was hi^ rage against the en- 
emy. This account is utterly fabulous, and has not the least agr 
poarance of trutkiait.. 
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the sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those that were con- 
suhied with the ships set on fire. 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateftil and per- 
fidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust dominion usurp- 
ed by his father Pisistratus over the Athenians, had the baseness 
to t)ecome a servile courtier to a barbarian prince, and to im- 
plore his aid against his native country. Urged on by hatred 
and revenge, he suggested all the means he could invent to 
foad his country with chains ; and even put himself at the head 
of its enemies, with design to reduce that city to ashes to 
which he owed his birth, and against which he had no otbep 
ground of complaint than that she would not acknowledge 
him for her tyrant. An ignominious death, together with 
everlasting infamy entailed upon his name, was the just re- 
ward of so black a treachery. 

f Immediately after the battle, an Athenian soldier, still 
reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the anny, and 
ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens the happy news of 
the victory. When he arrived at the magistrates' house, he 
only uttered two or three words, J " Rej<Mce, rejoice, the 
** victory is ours," and fell down dead at their feet. 

• The Persians had thought themselves so sure of victory 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect 
a trophy there. The Grecians took this marble, and caused 
a statue to be made of it by Phidias, in honour of the god* 
dess § Nemesis, who had a temple near the place where the 
battle was fought. 

The Persian fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, in order 
to re-enter Asia, doubled^ the cape of Suninftl, with the design 
ef surjJrising Athens, before the Athenian forces should arrive 
there to defend the city. But the latter had the precaution to 
march thither with nine tribes to secure their country ; and 
performed their march with so much expedition, that they ar- 
rived there the same day. The distance from Marathon to 
Athens is about 40 miles, or 1 5 FY*ench leagues.. This was a 
great deal for an army that had just undergone a long and rude 
battle. By this means the design of their enemies miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon with 
his tribe, to take care of the spoil and prisoners, acted suitably 
to the good opinion that was entertained of him : for though 
gold and silver were scattered about in abundance in the ene- 
my's camp, and though all the tents as well as galleys that 
were taken were full of rich clothe* and costly furniture, and 
treasure of all kinds to an immense value, he not only was not 

f Plut. de glcr. Athen. p. 347. ^ Xa/^rrc, Xalftfjuv, I couW 

act render the liveliness of the Greek .expression in our language. 

* Pau». I 1. p. 62. .§ This was the goddess whos*r 
lousiness it was to punish injustice and 0|^ressioiu 
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tempted to touch any of it himself, but hindered every body 
else from touching if. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacedae- 
monians began their march with 2000 men ; and having trav^ 
died with all imaginai>le expedition, arrived in Attica after 
three days hard marching : the length of the way from Sparta 
to Attica was no less than 1200 stadia, or 150 English miles. 
J The battle was fought the day before they arrived : how- 
ever, they proceeded to Marathon, where they found the 
fields covered with dead bodies and riches. After having 
congratulated the * Athenians on the happy success of the 
battle, they returned to their own country. 

They were hindered by a foolish and ridiculous superstition: 
from having a share in the most glorious action recorded in 
history : for it is almost without example, that such an handful 
of men as the Athenians were should not only make head 
against so numerous an army as that of the Persians, but phould 
entirely rout and defeat them. One is astonished to see so for- 
midable a power attack so small a city and miscarry ; and we 
are almost tempted to' disbelieve the truth of an event that 
appears so improbable, and which nevertheless, is very certain 
and unquestionable. This battle alone shows what wonderful 
things may be performed by an able general, who knows how 
to take his advantages ; by the intrepidity of soldiers, who are 
not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one*s country ; the love of 
liberty ; an hatred and detestation of slavery and tyranny ; 
which were sentiments natural to the Athenians, but un- 
doubtedly very niuch augmented and inflamed in them by the 
very presence of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again: 
for their master after all that had passed between them. 

* Plato, in more places than one, makes it his business to. 
extol the battle of Marathon, and is for having that action 
considered as the source and original cause of all the victories- 
that were gained afterwards*. It was undoubtedly this victory 
that deprived the Persian power of thatterror which had ren- 
dered them so formidable, and made every thing stoop before, 
them : it was this victory that tawght the Grecians to know 
their own strength, and not to tremble before an enemy terri- 
ble only in name ; that made them find by experience, that 
victory does not depend so much upon the number as the- 
courage of troopsj, that set before their eyes, in a most con- 
spicuous light, the, glory there is in in sacrificing one's life m 
the defence of our country, and for the preservation of liberty ; 
and lastly, that inspired them, through the whole course of 
succeeding,iige3, with a noble emulation and warm desire to. 
imitate their ancestors, and not to degenerate from their vir-^ 

^ Isor. in Paneg, p. 113. 

* In Menex. p. 239, 24a Et lib. iii. de leg. p. 698, 699, 
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tue : for on aU important occa^ons it was customary amoos^ 
them to put the ^ople in mind of Miltiades and his inyinciblc 
trocp ; that i&« of a little anny of heroes, whose iotrepidity 
and bravery had done so much honour to Athens. 

f Those that were slain in the battle had all the honour im- 
mediately paid to th<;m that was due to their merit. Illustri- 
ous monuments were erected to them all in the very place 
vhcre the battle was fought ; upon which their own names 
ani th.it of their tribes were recorded. There were three dis- 
tinct sets of monuments separately set up ; one for the Athe-. 
niansy another for the Platseaos, and a third for the slares^ 
whom they had admitted among the soldiers on that occasion. 
Miltiades'stomb was erected afterwards in_the same place. 

•The reflection Cornelius Ncpos makes upon what tke 
Athenians did to honour the memory of their general deserves 
to be taken notice of. Formerly, eays he, speaking of the 
Romans, our krxestors rewarded virtue by marks of distinc- 
tion, that were not stately nor magnificent, but such as were 
rarely granted, and for that very reason were highly esteemed ; 
wliereas now they are so profusely bestowed, that little or no 
value is set upon them. The same thing happened, adds he, 
among the Athenians. All the honour that wa« paid to Milr 
tiades, the great deliverer of Athens, and of all Greece, was 
tliat in a picture of the battle of Marathon, drawn by order 
of the Athenians, he was represented at the head of the tea 
commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and setting them an ex- 
;^mple of their duty. But this same people in latter ages, be- 
ing grown more powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries of 
their orators, decreed 300 statues to Demetrius Phalereus. 

^ Plutarch mak^s tJie same reflection, and wisely observes, 
that the honour which is paid to great men ought not to be 
looked upon as the reward of their illustrious actions, but only 
as a mark of the esteem of them, whereof such monuments are 
intended to perpetuate the remembrance. It is not then the 
stateliness or magnificence of public monuments which gives 
them their value, or makes them durable, but the sincere grati«. 
tude of those that erect them. The SOO statuee of Demetrius 
phalereus were all thrown down even in his own lifetime ; bat 
the picture in which Miltiades's courage was represented, was 
preserved many ages after him. 

\ This picture was kept at Athens m a gallery, adorned and 
enriched with different paintings, all excellent in their kind, 
and done by the greatest masters ; which for that |;eason was 
called jro/xiAfl, fcignifying varied and diversified. The celebrated 
Polygnotus, a native of the isle of Thasos, and one of the 
finest painters of his time, painted this picture, or at least tbc 

f Paus. in Attic, p. 60, 61. ♦ Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. vk 

5 In pr^ec. de rep. ger. p. 820. \ PUn, 1. xjlxv. c % 
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greatest part oF it ; and as he valued himself upon Ms honour, 
and was more attached to glory than interest, he did it gratis, , 
and would not receive any recpmpence for it. The -city of 
Athens therefore rewarded him with a sort of coin that was 
inore acceptable to his taste, by procuring an order from the 
Amphictyons to appoint him a public lodging in the city, 
where he might live during his own pleasure. 

§ The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of 
Tio very long duration. After the battle of Marathon, he 
-desired and obtained the command of a fleet of 70 ships, in 
order to punish and subdue the islands that had favoured the 
l)arbarian8. Accordingly he reduced several of them : but 
having had ill success in the isle of Paros, and, upon a false re- 
:port of the arrival of the enemy's flep t, having raised the siege 
which he had laid to the capital city, wherein he had received 
a very daftgerous wound, he returned to Athens with his fleet, 
and was there impeached by a citizen called Xanthippus, who 
■accused him of having raised the siege through treachery, and 
in consideration of a great sum of money given him by the 
"king of Persia. As little probability as there was in this ac- 
'CU8ation,'it nevertheless took place against the merit and inno- 
cence of Miltiades. * He was condemned to lose his life, 
and to be thrown into the Barathrum ; a sentence passed only 
oipon the greatest criminals and malefactors. The magistrate 
opposed the execution of so unjust a condemnation. All the 
favour shown to this preserver of his country was to have the 
■sentence of death commuted into a penalty of 50 talents, or 
50,000 crowns F^rench money, being the sum to which the 
•cjcpences of the fleet, that had been equipped upon his solic- 
itation and advice, amounted. Not be'mg rich enough to pay 
this sum, he was put into prison, where he died of the wound 
lie had received at Faros. Cimon, his son, wha was at this 
^ime very young, signalized his piety on this occasion, as we 
shall find in the Sequel he did his courage afterwards. He 
purchased the permission of burying his father's body, by pay- 
ing the fine of 50,000 crowns in which he had been condemn- 
ed ; which sum the young man raised as well as he could, by 
the assistance of his friends and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced the 
Athenians to act in thistnanner, with regard to Miltiade«, was 
only his merit and great reputation, which made the people,, 
who were J>ut lately delivered from the yoke of slavery under 
Pisistratus, apprehend, that. Miltiades, who had been tyrant 
before in the Chersonesus, might effect the same at Athen8,f 
They therefore chose rather to punish an innocent person 

f Herdd. 1. v. c. 152, 136. Cor. Nep. in Alilt. c. vii. viii. 
• Plut, in Geoi'g. p. 519. f Hsec populus respicient, 

ftialuit tcm. innocentem plecti, quam se diutius esse in timore. 
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than to be under perpetual apprefaensions of him. To ''this 
same principle was the institution of the ostracism at Athens 
owing. X I ^^^^ elsewhere given an account of the most plau- 
sible reasons upon which the ostracism could be founded : 
but I do not see how we can fully justify so strange a policy, 
to which all merit becomes suspected, and virtue itself appears 
criminal. 

* This appears plainly in the banishment of Aristides. . His 
inviolable attachment to justice obliged him on many occasions 
to oppose Themistocles : who did not pique himself upon his 
delicacy in that respect, and who spared no intrigues nor cabals 
to engage the suffrages of the people for removing a rival who 
always opposed his ambitious designs, f This is a strange in- 
stance, that a person may be superior in merit and virtue with- 
out being so in credit. The impetuous eloquence of. Themis- 
tocles 6ore down the justice of Aristides, and occasioned his 
banishment. In this kind of trial the citizens gave their suf- 
fi-ages by writing the name of the accused person upon a shell, 
called in Greek os-qxaw, from whence came the term ostracism. 
On this occasion, a peasant, who cauld not write, and did not 
know Aristides, applied to him, and desired him to put the 
name of Aristides upon his shell,- " Has he done you any 
** wrong," said Aristides, " that you arc for condemning him 
** in this manner ?" " No," replied the other, " I do not so 
«* mnch as know him ; but I am quite tired and angry with 
«* hearing every body call him the Just." Aristides, without 
saying a word more, calmly took the shell, wrote his own 
name on it, and returned it. He set out for his l>anishment, 
imi>loring the gods thit no accident might befel his country 
to make it regret him. The great Camillus || , in.a like case, 
did not imitat'e his generosity, and prayed to a quite different 
effect, desiring the gods to force his ungrateful country, by 
some misfortune, to have occasion for his aid, and recal him as 
soon as possible. 

§ O happy republic, cries out Valerius Maximus, speaking 
of Aristides s banishment, which, after having so basely treat- 
ed the most virtuous man it ever produced, lias still been able 
to find citizens zealously and faithfiilly attached to her service ! 
Felices AthenaSf qua psst illiiis exihum invenire aliquem avt 

\ Maa. d'Etud. torn. ili. p. 407. • Plut. in Aris^ p,.322, 323. 

\ In his cognitum est, quaoto antistaret eloquentia innocentix. 
Quanquum enim adeo excellebat Aristides abstinentia, vt unus pftst 
hominum memoriam, quod qiiidem nos audierimus, cognomine Justus 
sit appellatus ; tamen a Themistocle collabefactus testuia ilia exiU« 
decern annorum multatus est. Cor. Nep. in Arist. 

Ij In exilium abiit, precatus ab diis immortalibus, si exiHo aibi ea 
injiiria fieret, primp quoque tempore desiderium sui civitati iagrat* 
facerunt. JLiv. 1, v. b. 32. §VaL Max. I. v. c. 3. 
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nnrum ionum, aut amanietn sui civem p9tuerunt i cum qu0- 
iunc ipfa sanctitas migravit ! 

SECTION VIII. 

PA&IUS RBSOLTES TO MAKE WAft IN PERSON AGAINST 
EGVPT AMU AGAINST G&EECE, &C. 

, When Darius * received the news of the defeat of his arnif 
at Marathon, he was violently enraged $ and that bad success 
was so &r from discouraging or diverting him from carrying 
.011 the war against Greece^ that it only served to aninftite him 
to pursue it with the greater vigour, in order to be revenged 
«t the same time for the burning of Sardis, and for the dis- 
bonour incurred at Marathon. Being thus determined to 
march in person with all his forces, he dispatched orders to 
all his subjects in the several provinces of his empire to arm 
themselves for this expedition. 

• After haTing spent three years in making the necessary pre- 
fiarations, he had another war to carry on, occasioned by the 
revolt of Egypt. It seems, from what we read in j- Diodorus 
Siculus, that Darius went thither himself to quell it, and that 
be succeeded, 'f'he historian relates, that upon this prince's 
deisiring to have his statue placed before that of Sesostris, the 
chief priest of the Egyptians told him, ** he had not yet equal- 
•* led the glory of that conqueror i*' and that the king, with- 
out being oflended at the Egyptian priest's freedom, made an- 
«wer, tliAt he would endeavour to surpass \U Dtodorus adds 
farther, that Darius, detesting the impious crusty which hi» 
{yredecessbr Cambyses had exercised in that count py, expressed 
^eat reverence for their gods and temples ; that he had sevei- 
ral conversations with the Egyptian priests upon matters of re^ 
Hgion and government ; and that having learned of them, with 
what gentleness their ancient kings used to treat their subjects,.' 
he endeavoured, after his return into Persia, to form himself 
upon thdr model. J But Herodotus, more worthy of belief 
in this particular than Diodorus, only observes, that this prince 
resolving at once to chastise his revolted subjects, and to be 
avengedof his ancient enemies, determined to make war against 
both at the same time, and to attack Greece in person with the 
gross of hts army, whilst the rest of it was employed in the re- 
duction of Egypt. 

. J According to an ancient custom among the Persians, their 
king was not aflowed to go to war, without having first named 
the persdn that should succeed hiqp in the throne ; a customs 
Visely established to prevent the state'^ being exposed to the 
troubles whiph generally attend the uncertainty of a successor ; 

• Herod- 1, yii. c. I. i Lib. i. p. 54. 8^ 

I Herod. 1. vi. c. SU § £.ib. viL c 2, & 
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to the inconvcDiences of anarchyi, aod to the cabals of Tarioos 
pretenders. Darins, before be undertook bis expedition agamft 
Greece, thought himself the more obliged to observe this rule» 
as he was ahvady advanced in years, and as there was a difier* 
ence between two of his sons, upon the point of succeediag 
to the empire \ which difocnce might occasion a civil war af- 
ter his death, if he left it Hndetermined. Darius had three 
sons by his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all three bora 
before iheir father came to the crown ; and four more by Atossa^ 
the daughter of Cyrus, who were all boms after their Cither's 
accession to the throne ; Artabasancs, called by Justio, Arte- 
menes, was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of ^e latt.ec 
Artabazaoes alleged in his own behalf, that, as he was the 
eldest of all the brothers* the right of succession, according to 
the custom and practice of all nations,, belonged to him pre- 
ferably to all the rest. Xerxes^ argumeBt was, that as he was 
the son of Darki^b^ Atossa,the dai^tcr of Cvnis, who found- 
ed the Persian empire, it was more just that the crown of Cy^ 
rus should devolve upon one of his descendants than upon one 
that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan king, unjustly deposed 
by his subjects, and at that time in exile at the court of Persia, 
secretly suggested to Xerxes another argument to support his 
pretensions : that Artabazanes was indeed the eldest son of 
Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the eldest son of the king ; and 
therefore Artabazanes being bom when his fiither was but a 
private. person, all he could pretend to» on account of his se- 
niority, was. only to inherit his private estate i but that he, 
Xerxes, being the first-born son of the king, had the best 
right to succeed to the crown. He further supported this 
argument by the example of the Lacedaemoijians, who admit- 
ted none to inherit the kingdom but those children that were 
bom after their father's accession. The right of succeeding 
was accordingly determined in £avouf of Xerxes. 

* Justin f and Plutarch place this dispute after Darius's de- 
cease. They both take notice of the prudent conduct of these 
two brothers on so niee an occamoa. Accoiding ta their mui- 
ner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was absent when the 
king died \ and Xerxes immediately assumed aM the marks* 
and exercised all the functions, of the sovereignty. But, upoa 
bis brother's returning home, he quitted the diadem and the 
liara, which he wore in such a manner as only suited the kiag, 
went out to meet him, and showed him all imaginable respect. 

* Justin, i H. c. tOs. |1ut. de fraf . amore, ^ 448. 

f Adeo fratcTna contentio fuit, ut nee victor insuttavertt, nee 
victU8 dohterit ; ipsoque h'tit tempore invicem munera miserint ; 
jucpnda quoqtie inter se non solum, scd eredula eonvivia haboerint ^ 
judicium quoque ipsum tine arbitris, rine convitio fucrit. Taatt^ 
moderatius turn frattres inter se regna maxima di^eboni^ q)vaa 
Buoc^xigna patrimonia partiontur. Justin. 
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They agreed to make their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of 
their difference, and without anv further appeal, to acquiesce 
in his decision. All the while tnis dispute lasted^ the two bro- 
thers showed one another all the demonstrations of a truly fra* 
temal friendship, by keeping up a continual intercourse of pre- 
scnts and entertainments, from whence their mutual esteem and 
confidence for each other banished all fears and suspicions 
on both sides, and introduced an unconstrained cheerfulness 
and a perfect security. This is a spectacle, says Jiutin, highly 
worthy of oiir admiration : to see, whilst most brothers are 
at daggets-drawing with one another about a small patrimony^ 
with what moderation and temper both waited for a decision 
which was to dispose of the greatest empire then in the unU 
rerse. When Artabanes gave judj^ment in favour of Xerxes^ 
Artabazanes the same instant prostrated himself before him» 
acknowlednnp him for his master, and placed him upon the 
throne with his own hand ; by which proceeding he showed a 
greatness of soul truly royal, and infinitely superior to all hu- 
man dignities. This ready acquiescence in a sentence so con- 
trary to his interests, was not the effect of an artful policy, that 
knows how to dissemble upon occasion, and to derive ho- 
nou r to itself fi^om what it could not prevent. No ; it proceed- 
ed from a real respect for the laws, a sincere affection for hit 
brother, and an indifference for that which so warmly inilamev 
the ambition of mankind, ahd so frequently arms the nearest 
relations against each other. For his part, during his whole 
life, he continued firmly attached to the interests of Xerxes, 
and prosecuted them with so much ardour and zeal, that he 
lost his life in his service at the battle of Salamin. 

* At whatever time this dispute is to be placed, it is evident 
Darius could not execute the double expedition he was medi- 
tating against Egypt and Greece ; and that he was i>revented 
by death from pursuing that project. He had reigned 3(^ 
years. The epitaph f of this printe, which contains a boast» 
that he could drink much without disordeting his reason^ 

.proves that the Persians actually thought that circumstance for 
their glory. We shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus the younger 
ascribes this quality to himself, as a perfection that render- 
ed him more worthy of the throne than his elder brother. 
Who in these times would think of annexing this merit to the 
qualifications of an excellent prince ? 

This prince had many excellent qualities, but they were at- 
tended with great failings ; and the J^ingdom felt the effects 
both of the one and the other. 1 For sttth is the condition of 
princes, they never act nor live for themselves alone. What- 

• Herod, l vJ. c. 4^ ^ t *K^««^«» "" •!'«* 
«nV«v taoxm^ *tu Turev fffcw xoxiic. ^then. L i. p. 434. 

\ Ita nati estis, nt bona xnalaque vestra ad remp. pertlneasit. 
Tacit. L iv. c. 8. 
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ever they arc, cither aft to good or evil, they are for their peo- 
ple ; anci the interests of the one and the other are inseparahle. 
Darius bad a ^reat fund of gentleness, equity, clemenqr, and 
kindness for his people ; he loved justice, and respected the 
laws ; he esteemed merit, and was careful to reward it : he 
was not jealous of his rank or authority, so as to exact a forced 
homage, or to render liimself inaccessible ; and notwithstand- 
ing bis own great experience and abilities ip public afiairs, be 
would hearken to the advice of others, and reap the benefit of 
their counsels. It is of him the holy \ scripture speaks, where 
it says that he did nothing without consulting the wise men 
of his court. He was not afraid of exposing his person in 
battle, and was always cool, even in the heat of action : % he 
laid of himself that the most eminent and pressing danger 
served oaly to increase his courage and his prudence : in a 
word, there have been few princes more expert than he in the 
art of governing, or more experienced in the badness of war. 
Kor was the glory of being a conqueror, if that caa be called 
a glory, wanting to his character. For be not only restored 
and entirely confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been 
Tcry much shaken by the ill conduct of Cambyses and the Ma- 
gian impostor, bat he likewise added many great and rich 
provinces to it, and particularly India, Thrace» Macedonia^ 
and the isles contiguous to the coasts of Ionia, 

But sometimes these good qualities of his gave way td fail- 
ings of a quite opponte nature.. Oo we see any thing like Da« 
rius's usual gentleness and good nature in his treatment of tliat 
unfortunate father, who desired the favour of him to leave him 
one of his three sons at home, while the other two followed 
the king in his expedition ? Was there ever an occasion where- 
in he had more need of counsel, than when be formed the de- 
sign of making war upon the Scythians I and could any one 
give more prudent advice than what his brother gave him on 
that occasion ? But he would not follow it. Does there ap- 
pear in that whole expedition any nwrk of wisdom or prudence \' 
What do we see in all that affair but a prince intoxicated with 
his greatness, who fancies there is nothing in the world thafe 
can resist him ;. and whose weak ambition to signalize him^tlf 
by an extraordinary conquest, has stified all the good sense, 
judgment, and even military knowledge he possessed before ? 

What constitutes the solid glory of Darius's reign, is, his 
being chosen by God himself, as Cyrus had been before^ to be 
the instrument of his mercies towards his people, the declared 
protector of the Isra^ites, and the restorer of the temj^Ie at 
Jerusalem. The reader may see this part of his'history in the 
book of Ezra, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai and 
ZechaHah. 

tEsth.i. 13. ^ Plut. in Ap^ph. p. 171 
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SEPTEMBER, 30 days. 1814, 



Be this my joy, to calm the troubjed breast, 
Support th^ weak, and succour the distress'd ; 
Direct the wandVei^ dry the widow*^ tear. 
The orphan guard, the sinking spirits cheen 
Tho' small my pow*r to act, tho* mean my skill. 
Thou seest the heart, thou judgcst by the will. 
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X. Monih. OCTOBER, 31 days. 1814. ' 

: 1 _^ ' 

Still let me shun false pleasure's vain pretence. 

Nor lose my boul, to gratify my sense. 

To all thy precepts let my life extend, 

At once to nian, and to myself a friend. 

If smooth or thorny, then, the path I tread. 

If plenty ^ives me rest, or labor bread ; 
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YEARLY AND Q^JARTERLY MEE TINGS OF FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Yearly meeting beginaing with select do. 7th day after the 2d 6lh' day, 
Gth mouth, 9th h mora, at Pot t^ mouth, R.I — Public meeting for worship 
1ft day foUo^ihg at Newport and Portsmouth, 10th h. morn, and 4th aft. 
Meeting for business at Newport 2d day following. 9th hour morn. 



^iSomerset, Mass. Ift. 5th d. 
llthmo. 

R. IsK Providence, R. I 1ft 5th d- 
'Quar- ^ 2d mo. 
teily. I E.Greenwich ift 5th d. jth 
I mo. >. ' 

I I^Portsmottthlft 5thd.8thm. 

!Dover4th5thd. 1ft mo. 
S*y brook 4th 5tb d. 4th mo. 
Salcni 4th 5th d. 8th mo. 
Weare, (N. H.) 4th 5th d» 
10th mo. 
jSand- fNew Bedford 1ft 5th d. 4th 
!v/ich J and 1 2th mo. 
lOuar- } Nantucket 1ft 5th d. 7ihmo. 
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MEDICAL tEgriuriis* ' ' I 

CamhrUge t^ffiVrj/Zy.— TvTedlcal Lectujrcs commence at Bofton trntli^firft 

Wednesday in November annually— A. natomy ard Surgery — byDrM'^ar^ 

rea Su Dr. Warren, jr.— Theory and Prac^joe of Pf ysie — by Dr. Jackson. 

— Chemiftry and Materia Medica — by Dr Dexter and Dr.Gorham. 

Hanover University. — Medical Lectures commence on the firft Wednes' 
day inOctober,annua]Iy. — Anatomy and ^uro^ery by Dr. Perkin9.--iTTieoryi| 
jand Practice of Phyfic — Chemiftry an^ Materia Medica — by Dr. Smith J! 
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